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ABSTRACT 


The early church held an ecumenical council at Chalcedon (451 AD) to debate the 
person of Christ. After much deliberation, the majority concluded that Jesus Christ is a 
single person with two natures, one human and the other divine. The result of this council 
— the two-nature theory of the incarnate Christ — became a fundamental belief of orthodox 
Christianity. This book is an effort to revisit this issue and offer an alternative. Drawing 
upon his engineering background, Robert Von Schriltz approaches this task in a new and 
creative way. The manufacturing process of a printing machine serves as the pattern for 
building and testing the proposed theological system. The theological “manufacturing 
process” passes through four stages — chassis fabrication, unit assembly, product 
production, and quality testing. The end result of this process is a one-nature theory of the 
incarnate Christ, which proves to be a credible and sound solution. But Robert does not 
expect the reader to take his word for it. In The Incarnate Christ, he invites the reader 
along on the journey, to follow the process from start to finish, and to evaluate the 
proposed theory for oneself: 


ROBERT VON SCHRILTZ is a retired engineer with more than thirty-eight years 
of experience. He holds a B. S. degree in Industrial and Systems Engineering. He also 
holds B.A. and M.A. degrees in Biblical Studies. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Jesus of Nazareth is Immanuel, God with us. This staggering reality has 
challenged sincere truth-seekers for nearly two thousand years. Few have wrestled with 
this mystery like the theologians of the fourth century. Within the context of Greek 
thought, they spent a great deal of time debating the person of Christ, that is, who he is in 
and of himself. While rejecting such views as Docetism, Ebonism, Arianism, 
Nestorianism, Eutychianism, and Apollinarianism, leading theologians developed the 
orthodox definition of Christ: he is a single person with two natures, one human and the 
other divine, and a physical body. I appreciate the great effort of the early-church 
theologians. They made a noble attempt to define Jesus Christ. However, I must admit 
that the fourth-century Christological solution sounds somewhat foreign to my twenty- 
first-century ears. A person with two natures — two minds, two wills, and two sets of 
emotions — appears odd. 

Given the biblical evidence and its context, how would you define the person of 
Christ? Would your solution resemble the solution of the early church? The following 
investigation is my answer to this formidable question, my quest to define the person of 
Christ in a personally relevant and meaningful way. As a means to this end, I will define 
him using methods, ideas, and terminology that fit my worldview, my current life 
situation. This does not mean that I do not agree with the orthodox solution in some 
fundamental ways. For example, I agree that there is one true God and a trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. I also agree that the incarnate Christ is unique, both Son of God and 
Son of Man. Nevertheless, our agreement on the surface is not without significant 
difference at a deeper level, difference rooted in very different approaches to theology. 
The path taken on this journey will naturally lead to a different solution: a one-nature 
theory of the incarnate Christ. 

My background includes a degree in Industrial and Systems Engineering as well 
as work experience in several engineering environments. As an engineer, I learned to 
approach any given task in a certain way. An engineer is a problem-solver and innovator, 
always striving to do the job in a more effective and efficient manner. An engineer will 
experiment with new ideas, and implement them if such change will improve the overall 
situation. This “engineering approach” typifies how I address problems in general, and 
how I addressed the theological challenge at hand. Of course, this approach requires one 
to be as objective as possible. In this study, I did not take anything for granted or assume 
something was right, regardless of who said it or how long it has been said (except for 
sacred Scripture itself). While the past is important and taken seriously, and at every step 
of theological development I sought to learn from those before me, I did not feel bound to 
affirm, defend, or deny earlier efforts. System integrity and coherence took precedence 
over creeds and tradition. 

This pioneering spirit will be evident throughout this investigation as I outline an 
alternative — and hopefully more equitable — solution. I must also point out that the trail I 
will cut will not be entirely new. The proposed one-nature theory is similar in some 
respects to the Word-flesh Christologies of theologians such as Athanasius and 
Apollinarius; and because they are similar, it is natural that they raise similar concerns. 
Therefore, some questions asked in the past must be asked again. The objections lodged 
against the early-church Word- flesh Christologies presented a formidable challenge. On 
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the one hand, I felt obligated to address all such criticism. On the other hand, I was 
hesitant to do so. The Christological debate of the early church presupposed a unique 
philosophical worldview, which colored their Christology. This unique environment — an 
environment immersed in Greek thought — provided the setting for theological dialogue 
and helped to shape the objections that were raised by the opposition. Apart from this 
worldview, it is debatable which objections remain meaningful and valid. For this reason, 
I did not address all the objections lodged against the early-church Word-flesh 
Christologies. Considerable attention is given to several notable points of concern: the 
nature of Christ’s humanity and his limitations. 

This study will take a systematic approach to Christology. It will attempt to 
integrate a large amount of biblical information into a single, cohesive system. This 
approach presents some perplexing challenges that must be addressed with logic and 
creative imagination. Unavoidably, it provides a solution with some unanswered 
questions. All things considered, I do not believe that the approach adopted in this study 
is incompatible with a historical approach to Christology, or that the proposed Jesus is at 
odds with the “historical” Jesus. 

At the current time, there is a search under way within the academic community 
to find the historical Jesus, that is, the Jesus who best fits into and is in harmony with the 
context of first-century Judaism. This search has revealed many valuable insights about 
Jesus and his mission. But a purely historical approach does have its shortcomings and 
raises some questions of its own. After subjecting the New Testament text to the most 
critical historical analysis, there remains the unshakable impression that the biblical 
writers considered Jesus to be something more than a spirit-filled man, prophet, or sage 
(or all of these together). While the historical perspective is essential to understanding the 
person of Christ, it is restrictive and cannot, in and of itself, fully define him. It is my 
hope that the proposed solution will provide this “something more,” serving to 
complement historical research, with both together giving a fuller picture of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of God. 

My view of Scripture and its relationship to Christology is straightforward. I do 
not presume that the Gospels are narratives that are inappropriate for theological 
development, while the Epistles are the true building blocks of theology. I do not 
embrace an ever-evolving Christology, where the primitive Christology in the early 
writings mutated into more sophisticated Christologies in the later writings. Lastly, I do 
not apply critical methodology to the text to determine who borrowed what from whom 
in order to find the original wording and intent. Instead, I believe the original auto graphs 
were inspired by God, accurate and truthful in all they contain; and that the copies we 
possess maintain the integrity of the originals. I treat all New Testament writings with 
equal value and authority. Each author’s unique personality and vocabulary as well as the 
particular circumstances and audience addressed account for the diverse descriptions of 
Jesus found in the pages of the New Testament. Though they vary in content and 
emphasis, the New Testament writings have a common subject: Jesus Christ. This 
commonality is, for example, what ties together the Christology of Mark with that of 
Paul And, in this study, this commonality was my justification for freely yet thoughtfully 
placing a Christological statement of one writer alongside that of another. All the New 
Testament writers put into words what they knew to be true about the same person. The 
different perspectives find harmony in him. 
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This investigation presents a new one- nature theory of the incarnate Christ. While 
I eliminated some difficulties associated with the early-church Word-flesh Christolo gies, 
I undoubtedly introduced new challenges foreign to the fourth-century Christological 
debate. The difficult task at hand requires one to make assumptions, and the theologian 
must make these assumptions without sacrificing what he or she believes to be truly 
important and essential. The process may involve affirming one thing while sacrificing 
another. The pursuit of new ideas, especially in sacred things, is risky business. But one 
must often take such risks to grow both intellectually and spiritually. In time, I am sure 
that some of my current beliefs will change and thus render some of what is presented 
here obsolete. This investigation offers my thoughts at a particular point in time, a 
snapshot of an ongoing process and lifelong pursuit. I reserve the right to change with the 
introduction of new input. Nonetheless, this quest has thus far been a truly rewarding 
experience. It is my hope that like-minded pioneers who share in the following adventure 
find it to be a rewarding experience as well. 

Unless otherwise noted, all biblical quotes are taken from the New American 
Standard Bible. The New International Version and King James Version may be used 
when the need arises. I also employ a variety of quotes and ideas from past as well as 
present Christian thinkers. When borrowing from others, I utilized footnotes to give 
credit where credit is due; however, such borrowing does not imply that the originator 
would agree, in part or in whole, with the theological system presented in this study. 
Finally, I have attempted to avoid sexist language. But this objective was much more 
difficult than I imagined. For example, I utilized the phrases inner-man and outer-man 
vice inner-person and outer-person. Due to the confusion associated with the word 
person, I thought it best to retain the traditional wording. I apologize beforehand for 
language that displays my lack of sensitivity. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


It has been many years since The Incarnate Christ was first published in 2003. As 
I reflect on how it was when it made its public debut and how it is now, two things stand 
out in my mind. First, it is amazing how much the original volume has grown in size. I 
added a great deal of new information to the first edition, designed to enhance and clarify 
the original proposal. I added insightful quotes and footnotes, taken from commentaries, 
theologies, dictionaries, and lexicons. I added a Reflection at the end of some sections. 
Each Reflection provides additional information and insight on the material just 
discussed. I added a new chapter that discusses divine predestination and human freewill, 
the New Testament salvation process, divine multitasking, the types of questions asked 
by Jesus, Jesus’ resurrection body, Jesus’ appearance in heaven, and worshiping God. I 
also added a chapter on apologetics, which offers a reasoned defense of the proposed 
solution. The years have been kind to the proposed theory; it has grown up, becoming a 
more detailed and comprehensive solution. 

Second, it is amazing how much has stayed the same. Despite the growth in size, 
the fundamental elements of the proposed solution have remained. No major assumption 
in the first installment missed the mark and needed to be scrapped for something new. 
The one-nature theory of the first edition provided a sound skeletal structure to flesh out. 
While much was added to the previous effort, the original thesis remains true. Quantity, 
quality, and credibility all grew together. 

In the first preface, I said that the quest thus far was a truly rewarding experience. 
History has repeated itself. Struggling with the issues again and gaining new insight 
along the way was a blessing. As I said before, I now say again, it is my hope that like- 
minded pioneers who share in the following adventure find it to be a rewarding 
experience as well. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Perfection is unattainable. This hit home many times as I was working on the 
proposed theory of the incarnate Christ. Errors and oversights are embedded in the text. 
As expected, the only way to remove them is a lot of hard work. This edition was my 
effort to do just that, to polish the stone as smooth as possible. I did not add new chapters, 
sections, or appendices. But many other meaningful changes were made. I corrected 
typos and added missing words. I rewrote some sentences and paragraphs. And I 
improved or replaced some footnotes. While this edition is not perfect, it is much better, 
providing the reader an easier read. 
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I. PURPOSE AND METHOD 


At times, I feel I know Jesus. He was raised in a rural community, experienced a 
normal upbringing, learned a common trade, paid his share of taxes, and attended 
religious services on weekends and special occasions. He grew in wisdom and 
knowledge, wept on occasion, suffered fatigue from overwork, struggled in prayer, and 
was willing to admit that he did not know something. He was angered by injustice and 
amazed at great faith. He confronted religious hypocrites with the truth, showed kindness 
to those down on their luck, made time for children, and invited everyone to the party. He 
was a good listener, both accessible and trustworthy. He was an honest person, the ideal 
neighbor, and a true friend. 

This Jesus is an unsung, workaday hero. I know this Jesus because I know others 
like him. But the New Testament writers will not let me hold on to this normal yet noble 
image too long. It slips through my hands like a wet bar of soap. The familiar is often 
eclipsed by the unfamiliar. The biblical writers said amazing things about Jesus. He 
turned water into wine, walked on the sea, stilled a storm, and fed thousands with a single 
lunch. He overpowered demonic forces, cleansed lepers, restored sight to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf, and raised the dead. He knew what people were thinking and spoke of 
the future as if it was yesterday’s news. This Jesus is unlike anyone I know. He is 
unusual. He is startling. He is disturbing. 

Jesus is both common and uncommon. He is a lot like us, and he is not like 
anyone. Perhaps the word that best describes him is unique. The New Testament writers 
knew that Jesus was a unique person. They reflected on who he was and wrote letters 
stating remarkable things about him. The baby in the manger is a preexisting being who 
chose to be born (Phil. 2:6-7). The son of a peasant girl is God’s “only begotten” Son (1 
John 4:9). A village carpenter is “the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation” (Col. 1:15). A traveling teacher is the radiance of God’s “glory and the exact 
representation of His nature” (Heb. 1:3). Ordinary and extraordinary claims are made 
about him without systematic integration. 

Who is this Jesus? How is he both natural and supernatural, both human and 
divine? How could he be born at a particular time and place yet exist before the creation 
of the world? How could he suffer fatigue yet have the power to control nature? How 
could he lack knowledge yet know all things? How could he grow in wisdom yet embody 
the wisdom of God? This study will develop a one-nature theory of the incarnate Christ 
and address such mysteries. 


A. Building a Theological System 


Webster’s College Dictionary (Random House, 1991) defines a system as “an 
assemblage or combination of things or parts forming a complex or unitary whole.” 
Similarly, a “theological system” may be thought of as an assemblage of biblical truths 
forming a rational and intelligible theory, which explains a specific area of theology. This 
study will develop just such a system. In general, it will develop a theological system that 
falls within the broad category of Christology. In particular, it will develop a theological 
system that defines the person of Christ. In preparation for tackling this objective, I will 
begin by discussing how to build and evaluate a theological system. The following 
illustration will prove helpful. 
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Ink Reserv oir 


Electrical Box 
Drum Roller 


Chassis 


Figure 1: Printing Machine 


My father was a machinist by trade. He owned and operated a small machine 
shop, which built printing machines, machines designed to print logos and other rele vant 
information on corrugated packing boxes. See figure 1. He would often take me to work 
with him to learn the family business. We would work side by side fabricating and 
assembling printers. He taught me how to work with my hands, think on my feet, and 
persevere until the job was complete. 

A printing machine is manufactured in several stages. The first stage is chassis 
fabrication. Chassis fabrication begins with raw materials. We cut half inch thick steel 
plates to size and welded them together to form a box-shaped structure — the chassis 
proper. Its dimensions are about eight feet side to side, four feet front to back, and four 
feet top to bottom. Next, we drilled holes in the chassis, and secured brackets to it. 
Finally, we painted the chassis to prevent corrosion. Throughout this process, care must 
be taken to construct the chassis according to design specifications. A misplaced hole or 
crooked bracket that goes undetected during the fabrication stage will eventually surface 
later on, resulting in rework that delays the completion of the unit. To minimize the 
possibility of such problems, we thoroughly examined the completed chassis for defects 
before proceeding to the next stage of manufacturing. As a general rule, a well-built 
chassis makes future assembly much easier. 

The next stage of manufacturing is unit assembly. We assembled a variety of 
components onto the chassis to complete the unit. We bolted a motor to a bracket located 
on the bottom plate of the chassis. Then we fastened bearings to opposing sides of the 
chassis. These bearings are used to support several types of rollers. A roller is a metal 
cylinder with tapered ends, which looks like an oversized rolling pin (used to flatten 
dough). The preeminent roller is referred to as the drum roller. Attached to the drum 
roller is a rubber template, which, when covered in ink and rolled over the surface of the 
cardboard, prints the appropriate logo and/or wording on the cardboard. The assembly 
process moved forward. Gears, belts, electrical box and wiring, ink reservoir, safety 
guards, and so forth, each component was methodically installed in place. Once 
complete, the printer was ready for testing. 

The way we tested a printing machine was to evaluate the product it produced. In 
general, the quality of the product was used to determine the quality of the unit. After 
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Figure 2: “Manufacturing Process” of the 
Proposed Theological System 


filling the ink reservoir and securing a template on the drum roller, we turned on the 
machine and fed through a piece of cardboard. If it consistently printed a quality pattern, 
the printer was ready to ship to the customer. However, if it did not print a quality 
pattern, minor adjustments were made to, for example, roller height or motor speed to 
correct the problem. If the problem could not be rectified by making minor adjustments, 
an examination was conducted to isolate the problem. In some cases, the problem was 
fixed by replacing a component or two. The worst-case scenario was a defective chassis, 
which could not be repaired. The chassis was stripped of its parts and discarded, and a 
new chassis was fabricated from raw materials. Such rework was time-consuming and 
costly. We did all we could to avoid this outcome. 

This manufacturing process served as the pattern for figure 2. It describes the 
“process” that will be used to build and test the proposed theological system. The first 
stage of the theological “manufacturing process” is “chassis fabrication,” where “raw 
materials” are “fabricated” into a trinitarian “chassis.” This will be accomplished by 
extracting from Scripture relevant passages concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. This information will be used to develop a concept of the trinity that describes the 
relationship the persons of the trinity have with one another and with creation. The 
trinitarian “chassis” serves as the foundation of the system. The fabrication stage will be 
discussed in chapter IT. 

The second stage of the theological “manufacturing process” is “unit assembly.” 
Upon the trinitarian “chassis,” a theory of the incarnate Christ will be “assembled” 
together, using an assortment of “components” culled from the biblical text. These 
“components” are passages that say something pertinent about the person of Christ. The 
goal of the assembly stage is to produce a theological system — or theory of the person of 
Christ built on a trinitarian foundation — that passes “quality inspection.” The assembly 
stage will be discussed in chapter III. 

The third stage of the theological “manufacturing process” is “product 
production.” Here, the “unit” will produce a “product.” The theological system will be 
used to interpret selected passages relating to the incarnate Christ’s knowledge. How well 
it interprets these passages, as well as any associated issues that surface concerning the 
logical coherence of the system, provide a basis for determining the “quality” of the 
theological system. The production stage will be discussed in the subsection titled 
Christ’s Knowledge, located in chapter III. 
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The final stage of the theological “manufacturing process” is “quality testing.” 
The “product” will be evaluated to determine the “quality” of the “unit.” This is where 
the skill of the inspector comes into play, to look in the right places and ask the right 
questions. Does the system aid in our understanding of the passage? Or, does it severely 
alter or contradict the clear meaning intended by the author? While addressing the 
passages, does an inherent flaw in the system rise to the surface, that is, something that 
proves to have no apparent or simple solution? In the Conclusion section located at the 
end of chapter III, I will address such questions and use them as a yardstick to measure 
the “quality” of the proposed theological system, to determine if it is a credible and sound 
theory of the incarnate Christ. 


B. Challenge to the Reader 


Throughout my Bible College and seminary years, I was taught doctrine grounded 
in Christian tradition and creeds. During this time, I learned about the major theological 
players, both past and present, as well as what they believed. I was also introduced to 
many theological books and articles, which added a great deal of depth to my learning 
experience. For this study, my background proved to be invaluable as I wrestled with the 
issues in search of a new path. While I will sometimes discuss “orthodox” doctrine 
concerning the trinity and the person of Christ as I present my argument, doctrines rooted 
in two early-church creeds, namely, the Nicene Creed and the Chalcedonian Creed, I will 
only scratch the surface of things. Those unfamiliar with this subject matter would benefit 
greatly by doing some additional research outside this study.’ The better one understands 
the orthodox position, the more equipped one will be to assess the value of what is being 
proposed in this study. 

The reader must bear in mind that the purpose of this investigation is not to 
affirm, defend, or deny orthodox doctrine. However, due to the nature of this endeavor, 
both conflict and disagreement with orthodoxy is unavoidable. Of course, it is important 
to be clear on what I mean by orthodoxy, for there is more than one kind of orthodoxy. 
David Wells explains: 


If by orthodoxy we mean the correct (orthos) view (doxa) on Christ or any other matter of 
importance to our faith, then some theologians have said we may think of it in two entirely 
different ways. On the one hand, what is orthodox is what the apostles taught. Used to describe the 
apostolic teaching or tradition, orthodoxy is a fixed, static, enduring, unchanging body of truth 
which is to be believed and obeyed. The inability or refusal to live within the cognitive boundaries 
of this teaching is what constitutes heresy. On the other hand, the word orthodoxy later on became 
identified, not merely with what the Scriptures taught, but also with what the church taught. As 
such, orthodoxy was the church’s clarification as to what was involved in believing the teaching of 
Scripture.” 


' Here are some works I have found particularly helpful on early -church doctrine. L. Berkhof’s The History 
of Christian Doctrines (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1937) and J. L. Gonzalez’s three-volume A 
History of Christian Thought (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1987) give a history of Christian doctrine. T. 
Oden’s three-volume Systematic Theology (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1987-1992) provides the 
ecumenical consensus of classical Christian theology. Other excellent works are E. J. Fortman, The Triune 
God: A Historical Study of the Doctrine of the Trinity (Eugene: W ipf and Stock Publishers, 1999) and D. F. 
Wells, The Person of Christ: A Biblical and Historical Analysis of the Incarnation (Westchester: Cross way 
Books, 1984). 

°D.F. Wells, The Person of Christ, p. 86. 
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The proposed solution will often disagree with church doctrine, particularly the early- 
church creeds relating to the trinity and person of Christ. But I always strive to be faithful 
to apostolic teaching. 

This study is a personal quest, a personal quest to develop a “better” theory of the 
incarnate Christ. To develop something new often requires one to walk off the beaten 
path, over hills and through valleys seldom traveled. Sometimes when doing so, it is 
necessary to clear brush and chop limbs to make forward progress. It is hard work, which 
strains the back and makes the hands callous. But the journey is worth the effort. The 
struggle makes one strong, and the sights along the way are precious and memorable. 
This word-picture accurately portrays the nature of this quest. In retrospect, it was a 
struggle every step of the way, yet it built my faith, providing me with insight and 
understanding I could not have gained any other way. 

By offering the fruits of my journey, I am inviting the reader to be a fruit 
inspector. The inspector will inevitably face some obstacles during the inspection 
process. These obstacles are hurdles that must be cleared to successfully finish the race, 
that is, to make an evenhanded assessment of the proposed solution. If they are not 
cleared, and the inspector trips over a few of them, it will be difficult to make a fair 
evaluation of the proposed solution. More often than not, the obstacles an inspector will 
face will be the same obstacles that I faced while writing the proposed solution. While it 
is not an exhaustive list, Iam providing seven hurdles that caused me the most difficulty. 
I needed to identify and clear each hurdle to successfully finish my race, that is, to 
complete the proposed theological system. 

1. Commitment to orthodoxy. Everybody makes commitments. All Christians 
believe that the Bible is an authoritative guide for living. Some Christians make 
commitments that are not mandatory. For example, many Christians commit to a faith 
statement when joining a church. In the past, I was committed to orthodoxy, that is, 
doctrine grounded in the early-church creeds. This is not a bad position. The creeds are 
good answers to some very difficult questions. I did not relinquish my commitment to 
orthodoxy until I found a better solution. For me, this took a great deal of time and 
prayer. I do not presume that change will be different for anyone else. My advice to the 
reader is to hold to your current beliefs until you are convinced otherwise. It is not 
necessary to discard orthodox beliefs to consider the following solution. However, I also 
believe that it is best to temporarily set this commitment off to the side (in one’s mind) to 
be open to the proposed solution. 

The early-church creeds were created with a definite purpose in mind: to secure 
right thinking. They built a wall around a particular set of beliefs. In this sense, they 
successfully constructed a strong fortress wall that prevents marauders from getting in. 
But, in another sense, the wall that provides safety also prevents the residents from 
leaving the fortress to explore what is on the outside. Creedal formulas often limit new 
possibilities. The same dynamic is seen in the first century, where the Pharisees built a 
hedge around the Mosaic Law — called the “tradition of the elders” — preventing “wrong” 
interpretation and practice. This hedge worked well in most cases. . . . but not all. When 
Jesus arrived on the scene, his “new” ideas were not welcome. He was rejected and 
labeled a “heretic” because he taught ideas that opposed commonly held tradition. While 
early-church creeds should be respected appropriately, we should not allow them to shut 
out the possibility of new solutions. 
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2. The halo effect. As a test engineer, I was trained to follow test procedures and 
objectively analyze test data. The motto is “trust but verify.” But when a test engineer 
takes shortcuts because of the favorable reputation and track record of the design 
engineer, objectivity is lost and the results compromised. This is called the “halo effect,” 
when excessive confidence in a person has a negative impact on the testing process and 
outcome. The same “halo effect” can happen when evaluating theology. We all have our 
heroes, and what they say has a great impact on what we believe. Having trust and 
respect for a Bible scholar and their work is a good thing; there are benefits to wise 
counsel. But when the opinion of someone is considered truth, the ability to consider 
something new may be jeopardized. Like a commitment to orthodoxy, the esteemed 
opinion of some revered scholars will need to be temporarily set off to the side to be open 
to the proposed solution. 

3. Prioritize biblical data. There is one true interpretation of each Bible passage. 
This is a correct statement from God’s perspective. But from our limited human 
perspective, a perspective impacted by sin, there are also “gray areas” to deal with. 
Propositional statements in the Bible are true and trustworthy. We should hold tightly to 
them. For example, Jesus said that he did not know the time of his second coming (e., 
parousia). This is a simple confession of ignorance. There is clarity here. But a passage 
that cannot be interpreted with accuracy results in a lack of clarity, a gray area. And a 
lack of clarity leads to confusion and doubt, limiting the usefulness of the text. For 
example, the disciples said that Jesus knows “all things.” Are the disciples saying that 
Jesus is omniscient, knowing all past, present, and future information? Some scholars say 
yes, while other scholars say no. The correct answer is not clear. Either answer appears 
possible. Thus we should hold to an interpretation of this passage loosely, allowing our 
view to shift with the introduction of new insight. It is important to carefully evaluate the 
clarity of each biblical passage to ensure it is used in a suitable way. Place higher priority 
on clear meaning. 

4. Biblical truth verse theory. With most orthodox Bible scholars, I believe that 
Jesus is called God in the Bible. His divine names are ‘biblical truth,” that is, truth 
clearly stated in Scripture. But what do these names mean? Many orthodox theologians 
believe that Jesus’ divine names mean that Jesus is God in and of himself; thus he has a 
divine nature with all divine attributes, including omnipresence, omnipotence, and 
omniscience. The phrase “fully God” sums up this position well. To many, the phrase 
“fully God” is virtually synonymous with biblical truth. Therefore, to be biblical, you 
must agree that it is true. But this is not so. There is a great deal of speculation inherent in 
the phrase “fully God.” It is grounded in a metaphysical approach to being, where the 
nature of a living thing is defined by essential attributes. It is a theory that makes 
assumptions about the way things are to be understood. It is a theory that is not found in 
the Bible, but brought to the Bible. It is important to distinguish between biblical truth 
and theory, and treat each appropriately. Biblical truth provides the best building material 
for constructing a theological system. 

While biblical truth takes pride of place, assumptions are a part of most 
theological systems. The inspector should always be on the lookout for assumptions. 
Once found, the inspector needs to ask questions like: Is the assumption reasonable or 
speculative? Does the assumption force theological development in one direction rather 
than another? Is the assumption central to the theological system, or does it have little 
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impact on the final product? Remember, if the assumptions are not correct or sound, the 
theological system and the product it produces are suspect as well. Orthodox theology 
defines God as a single essence of three persons. The belief that God’s being can be and 
should be defined in this way is a monumental assumption. The decision to take this path 
dictates the direction of all subsequent theological development. It is important to 
identify all relevant assumptions, and carefully weigh the legitimacy and proper use of 
each assumption based on its plausibility and impact. Do not accept an assumption at face 
value. Ask the deep questions. 

5. Mystery verse red flag. Mysteries are found in the Bible. A biblical mystery is 
something that has not been revealed, or something that was unknown in the past but 
revealed at a later time. In the former sense, the predestination and freewill paradox 
remains a mystery to this day. In the latter sense, the true identity of the Messiah — that is, 
Jesus of Nazareth — is a mystery that was unknown to the people of old but revealed in 
the New Testament. A red flag is not a mystery. It indicates that something is wrong. A 
red flag is often raised by the theological system. It is most clearly seen when a theory 
contradicts a biblical truth. Sometimes a red flag is difficult to spot, especially when it 
says something negative about a belief we hold dearly. It is important to remember that a 
red flag is for our benefit, like an engine warning light. The takeaway here is to be on the 
lookout for red flags. Once a red flag is identified, the next step is to determine what it 
means to the integrity of the system. 

6. Rejection by association. When attempting to develop something new in 
theology, especially when it concerns the person of Christ, it is virtually impossible to 
avoid some similarity with previous efforts. In particular, the one-nature theory of the 
incarnate Christ proposed in this study will have some overlap with one-nature theories 
of the early church, theories that were rejected by orthodoxy. This is the most difficult 
obstacle to hurdle, for it is typically assumed that the criticism of an earlier theory should 
be levied against all new theories of a like kind. Rejection by association is hard to 
overcome. This method of evaluation is deceptively simplistic though, and overlooks a 
variety of factors. For example, the differences are just as important as the similarities. 
Also, the worldview of the system is very significant. It is, in my opinion, a game 
changer. My hope is that the proposed solution will be judged on its own merits, only 
after it has been fully presented. 

7. A true and objective standard. Jesus’ death on the cross is a vicarious sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. But what qualifies him to perform such work? Orthodox 
theology says that Jesus Christ must be “fully God” and “fully man” to be qualified to 
perform his redemptive work. He must be fully man to save man fully. He must be fully 
God because only God can save. These two propositions are often treated as fact. To the 
orthodox theologian, these propositions are “axioms,” that is, self-evident truth. Thus 
they are seen as a standard by which to judge other theories of the incarnate Christ. But 
the fact of the matter is that these propositions are not stated in the Bible as such. They 
are the product of theological development. It is unfair to use a theory to evaluate other 
theories. A theory is not an objective standard. Ultimately, the only true and objective 
standard to measure a theory is the Bible itself — how well it complies with the biblical 
evidence, ona micro level and macro level. 

These hurdles are a lot to take in. They can be somewhat overwhelming. They all 
boil down to one primary thing — the need to remove obstacles that may prevent an 
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evenhanded assessment of the proposed solution. It is my hope that these guidelines help 
the inspector achieve this objective. 

Theology is the study of a holy God. It is wise to approach this endeavor with 
reverence and a healthy fear of the Lord. After all, theology is not talking about a God 
who used to be, but a God who is living and active in creation, a God who can be hon- 
ored or insulted, pleased or disappointed. This investigation was conducted with the 
utmost care. However, no theology is perfect. The theological system presented in this 
study will not prove to be an exception. I encourage the reader to approach this work with 
both openness and healthy skepticism. “Examine everything carefully; hold fast to that 
which is good” (1 Thess. 5:21). 


Reflection 


The purpose of this study is to develop a “better” theory of the incarnate Christ, a 
purpose that will produce a solution that is at odds with some early-church creeds. The 
proposed one-nature theory often disagrees with the Nicene Creed and Chalcedonian 
Creed, for these creeds are infused with theological content that form the basis of the 
orthodox two-nature theory. See Appendix A for a definition of these creeds. On the 
other hand, this does not mean that the proposed solution disagrees with all early-church 
creeds. I contend that it is compatible with the Apostles’ Creed, a very early creed that 1s 
accepted by most of present-day Christendom. The following is a common translation of 
the Apostles’ Creed: 


I believe in God, the Father almighty, creator of heaven and earth. 


I believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; he descended 
into hell. On the third day he rose again; he ascended into heaven, he is seated at the right hand of 
the Father, and he will come to judge the living and the dead. 


I believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 

The Apostles’ Creed lists core truths found in the New Testament, and together 
these truths form a compact summary of the Christian faith. The proposed one-nature 
theory affirms the truths found in the Apostles’ Creed. Thus one can hold the proposed 
solution and the Apostles’ Creed without contradiction. 
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Il. THE TRINITY 


Moses proclaimed to the people: “To you it was shown that you might know that 
the Lord, He is God; there is no other besides Him” (Deut. 4:35). These words summarize 
the Old Testament witness of God: the God of heaven and earth, the God of Israel is the 
only true and living God. This rich monotheistic heritage was alive and well in the first 
century. * The New Testament writers unanimously affirmed the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. However, in the process of doing so, they also unveiled something more — a 
trinitarian revelation of God the Father, his unique Son, and a personal Spirit. While 
providing clarity this new revelation raises some difficult and perplexing questions. What 
can be affirmed about each person of this remarkable triad? How do they relate to one 
another? How do they relate to creation? How does the trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit relate to Old Testament monotheism? The goal of this chapter is to develop a 
concept of the trinity that will address such questions and serve as the foundation of the 
proposed theological system. 


A. Defining Key Words and Concepts 


Before discussing the persons of the trinity and the trinity proper, several key 
words and concepts require special attention. The word person will be used extensively 
throughout this investigation. Because this word has a wide variety of meanings, its use 
can be problematic. In the first century it meant mask. It was often used to describe the 
role of an actor in a play. Over the years it took on additional meanings. Webster's 
College Dictionary lists eight uses of the word person: (1) a human being; a man, 
woman, or child, (2) a human being as distinguished from an animal or a thing, (3) the 
actual self or individual personality of a human being, (4) the body of a living human 
being, (5) the body in its external aspects, (6) a human being or other entity, as a 
partnership or corporation, recognized by law as having rights and duties, (7) a 
grammatical category, and (8) any of the three modes of being in the trinity. Obviously, a 
clear and concise definition is needed to use this word effectively.“ 

For this study, the word person will denote “‘a conscious being, one who thinks, 
feels, and purposes, and carries these purposes into action, one too who has active 
relationships with others.”° A person is defined by nature and personality. Nature is the 
basic and inherent aspects of a person, that is, the mind, the will, and the emotions. 
Personality is an individualized nature, that is, a nature with self-identity and character. 
Thus nature is subsumed under personality; and personality includes all aspects of nature. 
For this reason, personality is the fuller term. 


? Monotheism is the belief in only one God. 

4 Th light of the biblical evidence, the word person is a natural term to describe both God and man. Arthur 
Wainwright states, “Although the biblical writers never used the terms ‘person’, ‘individual’, ‘personality’, 
which occur frequently in discussions of biblical thought, they were aware of the ideas which underlie these 
terms. They spoke of people and of God as if they were persons in the sense that they had thought, feeling, 
will, and individuality. Although they believed that families and nations had a corporate personality, they 
also believed that an individual could have an independent will and consciousness. And they believed that 
God himself had these marks of individuality.” A. W. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testament 
(London: SPCK, 1962), p. 11. 

> R. T. France, The Living God: A Look at What the Bible Says about God (Vancouver: Regent College 
Publishing, 1970), p. 19. 
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God created human beings in his own image, his own likeness (Gen. 1 :26-27; 5:1; 
9:6; James 3:9).° It then follows that there is significant similarity between divine 
personality and human personality, similarity that enables God and a human being to 
share in an intimate relationship with each other.’ This being so, there is the tendency to 
define the persons of the trinity as glorified men. This must be avoided. Their similarity 
should not overshadow thew difference. The persons of the trinity have a common 
uniqueness, a uniqueness that sets them apart from human beings. Ideally, a definition of 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit as persons must strike the right balance, accounting for 
both the similarity and difference between divine personality and human personality. I 
will attempt to integrate just such a balanced definition of divine personality into the 
proposed solution. 

Other important words used in this study are knowledge and information. The 
word knowledge refers to the possession of information. It is something actually known 
by someone. One’s knowledge may be information acquired through observation. Or, it 
may be information acquired directly from God. One can also gain information through 
internal means. One can increase in knowledge, for example, through creative ideas that 
stem from the imagination. The point is that knowledge always refers to the possession of 
information, regardless of the source. 

The word information will have a particular meaning in this investigation. It is not 
a philosophical term that refers to something that does not exist or has never existed. 
Rather, it is grounded in reality. It deals with facts. Simply put, information is truth — 
truth given by God and truth about creation. 

In regard to creation, there are many different types of information. For example, 
a material object provides qualitative information, such as size, weight, color, shape, and 
texture. There are other types of information that are not so easy to measure. Thoughts 
and emotions are two examples. Information about creation may fall into any one of the 
following general categories: 

Dominions, principalities, kingdoms, authorities, governments, tribes, families, relationships, 
living things, angels, demons, personalities, natures, instincts, thoughts, imaginations, dreams, 
feelings, emotions, events, activities, actions, experiences, efforts, occupations, languages, solids, 
liquids, gases, elements, particles, materials, compounds, mixtures, structures, objects, colors, 
shapes, sizes, textures, patterns, densities, weights, viscosities, tastes, odors, sounds, dimensions, 
heights, depths, distances, spatial relations, perspectives, arrangements, wind, light, shadows, 
energies, powers, gravity, motion, temperatures, intensities, laws, principles, wisdom, etc. 


It is clear from this partial list of categories that the amount of information that 
exists about creation is enormous. If someone said, “TI have all knowledge about creation 
for the present moment,” that individual would need to possess all information in every 
category at that particular moment in time. If someone else said, “I have all knowledge 
about creation for all time,” that individual would need to possess all information in 


° “The words ‘image’ and ‘likeness’ are used synonymously and interchangeably, and therefore do not refer 
to two different things.” L. Berkhof, Systematic Theology (East Peoria: Banner of Truth, Reprinted 2012), 
. 203. 

The image of God is a human being with a mind, will, and emotions; faculties that function according to 
self-identity and character. Self-identity and character change over time, shaped by many factors, including 
upbringing, education, and relationships. During the process of life, God desires to change us by the Spirit, 
making the image an ethical and purposeful reality. All of us were created in the image of God, but each of 
us chooses to live as an image that pleases God. 
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ALL AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION ABOUT 
BOTH REALMS 


Figure 3: Realm Information 


every category at each and every moment in time, from the beginning of creation to the 
end of creation. 

Time adds a great deal of complexity to the study of information about creation. 
As time marches on, new information about creation is progressively revealed. A leaf 
pushed by the wind is at a particular location one moment and a different location the 
next. The present location of the leaf is new information about creation. The present 
location does not last long, however. With the passing of time, it quickly becomes a past 
location, and thus historical information. It is a continuous cycle — a possibility becomes 
a present reality, then a part of history. The present is the infinitesimal moment in time 
that separates the past from the future. 

Lastly, a few words about realms are in order. There are two realms: the physical 
realm and the spiritual realm. The physical realm is our environment, where we exist as 
physical beings, while the spiritual realm is where spiritual beings exist, such as angels 
and demons. The latter domain includes heaven itself. Both realms coexist together, 
separate and distinct, yet interrelated to each other. What happens in one realm affects the 
other realm. They are also time-related; the time in one realm is synchronized with the 
time in the other realm. The physical realm and the spiritual realm are two interrelated 
realities that constitute the whole of creation. 

A key concept concerns the relationship between available information about 
creation and time. Figure 3 is a graph of data verse time. The horizontal axis represents 
time.® The Beginning is the beginning of all created things, including the physical realm 
and spiritual realm.” From the beginning to the present moment is the past. From the 
present moment forward is the future. The vertical axis represents data. Data refers to 


8 “Tn the NT, chronos and kairos are the two basic words translated ‘time.’ Chronos designates a period or 
space of time. It is very close in meaning to the rather scientific way in which Westerners speak of time. 
The function of kairos, also often translated ‘time,’ is to characterize the content and the quality of the time 
it indicates. Kairos, whatever the duration of the chronos involved, highlights the significance of that brief 
or extended moment.” NIEBW, p. 598. In short, chronos is sequential time (quantitative) and kairos is the 
right moment of time (qualitative). In figure 3, time is chronos. 

” For this study, the Beginning corresponds to Genesis 1:1: “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
earth.” The phrase “heavens and earth” describes the whole universe (cf. Col. 1:16; Heb. 1:2; 11:3). This 
clearly refers to the physical realm, the realmof time, space, and matter. In regard to the spiritual realm, the 
Bible is not clear on when it began; so I thought it best to place its beginning at Genesis 1:1 as well. Of 
course, this assumption could be wrong. The spiritual realm and angels may have been created before the 
physical realm (see Job 38:4-7). If this is the case, the illustration is still usable. It would include two 
beginning points on the time axis, one for each realm. 
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units of information about creation. It should not be thought of as units of information 
that can be measured with a ruler, scale or other device, but infinitesimally small “pieces” 
of all types of information. 

On figure 3, the area from the beginning to the present moment — represented by 
the solid diagonal lines — is available information about both realms. This information 
includes each and every type of information about creation that was revealed in the past 
and is currently revealed in the present. This information is called available information 
because, as far as time-based existence is concerned, it includes all that may be known 
about creation. Available information reflects the reality of what was and is concerning 
both realms. 

The area from the present moment to some future time — represented by the 
dashed diagonal lines — is unavailable information about both realms. This information 
does not exist as far as time-based existence is concerned. It becomes available when the 
future becomes the present. Of course, there is one exception to the rule. God possesses 
all future information about creation. If he chooses to share some of it with others, he is 
providing prophetic insight into the future. 

With the aid of these key words and concepts, I will develop a biblical 
understanding of the nature and operation of the trinity, the “chassis” of the proposed 
theological system. With this end in mind, the remainder of this chapter will be organized 
into four general sections: Uniqueness and Superiority of God, Persons of the Trinity, 
Nature of the Trinity, and Monotheism and the Trinity. 


B. Uniqueness and Superiority of God 


William Dyrness writes, “By the time of Moses the uniqueness of God is 
recognized.”!° Moses said, “Know therefore today, and take it to your heart, that the 
Lord, He is God in heaven above and on the earth below; there is no other” (Deut. 4:39) 
and “Hear, O Israel! The Lord is our God, the Lord is one!” (6:4). “Moses was the first, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to define the nature of God in a clearly 
monotheistic way.””!! In time, others would echo his thoughts. David said, “there is none 
like Thee, and there is no God beside Thee” (2 Sam. 7:22). Solomon said, “the Lord is 
God; there is no one else” (1 Kings 8:60). The Psalmist said, “you are great and do 
marvelous deeds; you alone are God” (Ps. 86:10, NIV). The book of Isaiah makes a 
strong case for monotheism. The prophet recorded the following words of God: “Before 
Me there was no God formed, and there will be none after Me” (Isa. 43:10). God also 
said: “I am the first and I am the last, and there is no God besides Me” (44:6), “I am the 
Lord, and there is none else” (45:18), and “I am God, and there is no other; I am God, 
and there is no one like Me” (46:9). The belief in one true God is defined, declared, and 
defended in the Old Testament. 

The God of Israel is superior to the gods of their neighbors. In fact, Israel’s God is 
the living God, while the other so-called gods are not gods at all. The Psalmist exclaimed, 
“all the gods of the nations are idols” (Ps. 96:5, NIV). They are products of the 
imagination, lifeless stone and metal, providing no benefit to those who worship them: 
“The idols of the nations are but silver and gold, the work of man’s hands. They have 


IOWA. Dymess, Themes in Old Testament Theology (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1977), p. 48. 
RIF, Youngblood, The Heart of the Old Testament: A Survey of Key Theological Themes, 2nd ed. (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 1998), p. 13. 
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mouths, but they do not speak; they have eyes, but they do not see; they have ears, but 
they do not hear; nor is there any breath at all in their mouths. Those who make them will 
be like them, yes, everyone who trusts in them” (135:15-18). Unlike the inanimate gods 
of the nations, the one true God is alive, active within creation and personally involved 
with his people. 

The God of heaven is Creator, Sustainer, Savior, and the source of prophetic 
utterance. He made the heavens, the earth, and the seas and gives life to everything (Neh. 
9:6). He also replenishes the earth: “Are there any among the idols of the nations who 
give rain? Or can the heavens grant showers? Is it not Thou, O Lord our God? Therefore 
we hope in Thee, for Thou art the one who has done all these things” (Jer. 14:22). He is 
the Savior who delivers his people from the hands of their oppressor (see Isa. 43:11). God 
is the source of all true prophecy. He declares “the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things which have not been done” (46:10). Who he is, what he has done, 
and what he continues to do set him apart from all created things. He alone is worthy of 
worship and praise. 

The New Testament writers did not believe that the God of the Old Testament had 
passed away. Neither did they believe that they were declaring salvation in another deity. 
Rather, they proclaimed that the God of their fathers has revealed a more complete 
revelation of himself and his plan to redeem and restore humanity. To them, God’s 
covenantal promises find fulfillment in Christ. This being so, it is not surprising that the 
New Testament affirms Old Testament themes. 

The uniqueness and superiority of God are prominent themes in the New 
Testament. Paul wrote, “there is only one God, who will justify the circumcised by faith 
and the uncircumcised through the same faith” (Rom. 3:30, NIV) and “a mediator is not 
for one party only; whereas God is only one” (Gal. 3:20). James wrote, “You believe that 
God is one. You do well; the demons also believe, and shudder” (James 2:19). Paul 
declared that the living God has no equal: “We know that an idol is nothing at all in the 
world and that there is no God but one” (1 Cor. 8:4, NIV). See also John 5:44 and 1 
Timothy 1:17. The Old Testament belief in the one true, living God is clearly held by the 
New Testament writers. 

The New Testament writers maintained continuity with the past. They held to the 
faith of their ancestors. They believed that the Lord is one. There is no other. But while 
doing so, they introduce ideas that appear to contradict old beliefs. Some New Testament 
passages state that the Father alone is the one true God, while others refer to the Son with 
divine names, such as “God” and “Lord.” Divine works, such as creative acts and 
sustaining life, which were ascribed to the one true God and his Spirit in the old 
dispensation, are ascribed to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit in the new 
dispensation. Perhaps the most puzzling of all, worship, which was offered to God and to 
God alone, is offered to Jesus Christ. 

On the surface, the evidence presents a baffling mystery. This mystery will take 
time and patience to unravel. The next section will start the process by systematically 
analyzing the biblical evidence concerning the persons of the trinity. I will begin with a 
brief discussion of possible allusions to the Son and the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. 
The greater part of the next section will be spent in the New Testament, discussing the 
persons of the trinity from different perspectives. Eventually, this insight will be used to 
construct a concept of the trinity. 
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C. Persons of the Trinity 


As just shown, the uniqueness and superiority of the one true God is a major 
theme in both Testaments. In the earlier Testament, in particular, this theme is very 
pronounced. However, this strong monotheistic bent does not categorically dismiss divine 
plurality in the Bible. The following are several prominent examples considered by some 
Christian scholars to be Old Testament allusions to the persons of the trinity. “God is 
specifically called the Father of the nation of Israel (Deut. 32:6; Isa. 63:16 [twice]; 64:8; 
Jer. 3:4, 19; 31:9; Mal. 1:6; 2:10) or the Father of certain individuals (2 Sam. 7:14; 1 
Chron. 17:13; 22:10; 28:6; Pss. 68:5; 89:26).°!7 Since Father God is clearly seen in the 
Old Testament, the focus here will be on the persons more difficult to spot, that is, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. 

God is identified as Elohim. Elohim 1s a plural noun, and some have seen a 
plurality of persons here. But this position is not the scholarly consensus. “The plural 
form (although used with verbs in the singular form) is likely a plural of majesty or 
perhaps of intensity, either of deity or of power to signify ‘highly or intensely 
powerful.’”!* Better yet are passages where God himself uses the plural pronouns us and 
our: “Let Us make man in Our image” (Gen. 1:26), “the man has become like one of Us” 
(3:22), “Come, let Us go down and there confuse their language” (11:7), and “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for Us” (Isa. 6:8). These expressions — called the “plural of 
deliberation” — allude to a plurality of equals. Some Christian scholars suggest that these 
passages reveal inter-trinitarian dialogue. 

Some Old Testament passages highlight the presence and activity of the word and 
the Spirit. The Psalmist said that God’s word brought forth creation: “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, their starry host by the breath of his mouth” (Ps. 33:6, 
NIV). The Psalmist also said that God’s word healed: “He [God] sent forth his word and 
healed them; he rescued them from the grave” (107:20, NIV). In the Genesis creation 
narrative, the Spirit is involved in God’s creating work: “the Spirit of God was moving 
over the surface of the waters” (1:2). Other passages concerning the Spirit are “Thou dost 
send forth Thy Spirit, they are created” (Ps. 104:30) and “The Spirit of God has made 
me” (Job 33:4). In light of New Testament insight, where the “Word” is synonymous 
with Jesus Christ (John 1:1,14; Rev. 19:13) and the Spirit takes on a personal dimension, 
some Christian scholars see these Old Testament passages as references to the second and 
the third person of the trinity. 

At times, a figure appears in the Old Testament that speaks as God (1e., in the 
first person) and is addressed with divine names. For example, the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Hagar (Gen. 16:7-13). This figure spoke as God (v. 10). He was also referred 
to as “Lord” and “God” (v. 13). One of Abraham’s three visitors was called a man and 
the “Lord” (Gen. 18:1, 10, 13, 22, 33). The angel of the Lord also appeared to Abraham, 
preventing him from sacrificing Isaac (Gen. 22:11-18). This figure spoke as God (vv. 12, 
15-18). The figure who appeared to Moses in the burning bush was an angel (Exod. 3:2), 
but he identified himself as “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (v. 6). A figure stood 
before Joshua and said he was the “captain of the host of the Lord” (Josh. 5:13-15). He 
was referred to as the “Lord” (v. 14). And when Manoah realized that he had seen the 


'? R. H. Stein, “Fatherhood of God,” EDBT, p. 247. 
'3 E. A. Martens, “God, Names of,” EDBT, p. 297. 
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angel of the Lord, he said to his wife: “We have seen God” (Judg. 13:20-22). Some 
Christian scholars believe that these mysterious figures are brief appearances of the 
preincarnate Christ. 

A number of Old Testament prophecies point to a messianic figure that will arrive 
on the scene and visit God’s people. Isaiah referred to a coming liberator as “Lord” and 
“God”: “Clear the way for the Lord in the wilderness; make smooth in the desert a 
highway for our God” (Isa. 40:3). He also referred to this figure with lofty titles, namely, 
“Immanuel” (Isa. 7:14; translated “God with us” [Matt. 1:23]) and “Wonderful 
Counselor, Mighty God, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace” (Isa. 9:6). '4 Jeremiah called the 
coming king “The Lord our righteousness” (Jer. 23:6), and Malachi referred to a future 
messenger as the “Lord” (Mal. 3:1). Micah stated that a future ruler in Israel will be 
“from the days of eternity” (Mic. 5:2).!° These prophecies speak of a coming messianic 
figure in exalted terms, and some Christian scholars interpret them as allusions to Jesus 
Christ and his deity. '° 

Proverbs 8 1s a highly stylized, poetic text, a text which personifies wisdom. 
Particularly meaningful here is wisdom’s preexistence. Wisdom was with God at the 
“beginning,” helping him create the world: 


The Lord possessed me at the beginning of His way, before His works of old. . . . When He 
established the heavens, I was there. ... Then I was beside Himas a master workman; and I was 
daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him. .. . For blessed are they who keep my ways.... 
For he who finds me finds life, and obtains favor fromthe Lord (Prov. 8:22-35). 


Due to the fact that the New Testament writers call Jesus “the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 
1:24; cf. Col 2:3) and ascribe to him a similar role in creative work (cf. John 1:1-3; Col. 
1:15-17; Heb. 1:2-3), some Christian scholars believe that wisdom in Proverbs 8 refers to 
the Son of God. 

The Old Testament speaks of the Spirit as God’s active agent, who empowers 
God’s servants for service, imparts wisdom and knowledge, gives guidance and direction, 
and inspires prophetic utterance. The Spirit anointed King David (1 Sam. 16:13) and will 
anoint the future ideal King — the Messiah (ie., the anointed One). The Messiah, referred 
to as the “Branch,” will be equipped for ministry when the “Spirit of the Lord” rests on 
him (Isa. 11:1-2). Isaiah referred to the Spirit as God’s Spirit: “And now the Lord God 
has sent Me [the Messiah], and His Spirit” (48:16). While it is not stated as such, some 
Christian scholars see the actions performed by the Spirit as those of a distinct person, 


'4 The name Eternal Father does not mean that the Son, the second person of the trinity, and the Father, the 
first person of the trinity, is the same person. According to one author, this title may merely be a way of 
designating the Messiah “not only as the possessor of eternity, but as the tender, faithful, and wise trainer, 
guardian, and provider for His people even in eternity.” C. F. Keil and F. Delitzsch, Commentary on the 
Old Testament, Vol. 7: Isaiah (Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1986), p. 253. Perhaps J. A. Motyer 
says it best: “Probably the leading idea in the name Father here is that his rule follows the pattern of divine 
fatherhood.” J. A. Motyer, The Prophecy of Isaiah: An Introduction & Commentary (Downers Grove: 
Inter Varsity Press, 1993), p. 102. 

i Commenting on Micah 5:2, Walter Kaiser writes: “When the Hebrew word for ‘everlasting,’ olam, is 
used in connection with God, it can only mean ‘from eternity on’ (cf. Pss. 25:6; 90:2). That can be its only 
meaning here if the Ruler is none other than the Son of God, the Messiah.” W. C. Kaiser, Mastering the 
Old Testament, Vol. 21: Micah-Malachi (Dallas: Word Publishing, 1992), p. 64. 

'© Robert Reymond makes a strong case for a divine Messiah in Psalms 2, 45, 102, 110, Isaiah 7:14, 9:6, 
Micah 5:2, Daniel 7:13, Zechariah 12:10, and Malachi 3:1. See R. L. Reymond, Jesus, Divine Messiah: The 
Old Testament Witness (Christian Focus Publications, 1990). 
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separate from God. Significantly, the prophet Micah implied that the Spirit may be 
provoked to anger (Mic. 2:7, NIV).'’ 

As mentioned earlier, the Old Testament’s monotheistic bent does not 
categorically dismiss the idea of divine plurality. On the other hand, as the evidence has 
shown, neither does it provide a clear reference to a divine Son or to an equally divine, 
personal Spirit.'* At best, the Old Testament contains divine figures that exist in the 
shadows, barely visible to those who know they are there. Having said this, let’s turn to 
the New Testament for illumination. The persons of the trinity will be discussed under 
the following topics: distinction between persons, description of divine personality, and 
divine references ascribed to each person. 


Reflection 


Is the angel of the Lord in the Old Testament the preincarnate Christ?'? There are 
legitimate reasons to answer this question either way. Let’s begin with the reasons to 
believe that the angel of the Lord is the preincarnate Christ.°° (1) The phrase “angel of 
the Lord” appears in the Old Testament with the definite article (“the”), indicating that 
this figure is unique and one of a kind. (2) Like Jesus Christ, this figure is ascribed divine 
names (Gen. 16:13; Exod. 3:6; Judg. 13:22), speaks as God in the first person (Gen. 
16:13; Exod. 3:4-6; Judg. 6:14, 16, 18, 23), performs miracles (Exod. 3:20; Judg. 6:21), 
and executes divine functions. He has authority to give life (Gen. 16:10), judge the earth 
(Gen. 18:25), and forgive sins (Exod. 23:21). (3) Also like Christ, this figure is distinct 
from God. He is called a man (Judg. 13:6, 10) and sent by God (Exod. 23:20). (4) This 
figure receives worship (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:14-15). In this case, “angel” refers to office or 
function. While the Hebrew word mal’ak is translated angel, it means “messenger” not 
“angelic being.”*! 

On the other hand, the following is a list of reasons to believe that the angel of the 
Lord in the Old Testament is not the preincarnate Christ. (1) The New Testament writers 
do not say that the Son appeared in the Old Testament as an angel. It is unlikely that 
these writers would not mention this if it is true. (2) A similar angelic figure — called 
“angel of the Lord” — continues to appear in the New Testament after the incarnation 
(e.g., Matt. 2:13; 28:2; Luke 2:9; Acts 12:7). It is inconsistent to say that the Son is the 
angel of the Lord in the Old Testament but not in the New. (3) The book of Hebrews 


'T The Hebrew verb (qatsar) translated “anger” here means “become annoyed.” CHA LOT, p. 322. 

'8 Edmund Fortman provides the following observations about the Old Testament writers. (1) They do not 
“present the word of God as a personal divine being distinct from Yahweh.” (2) They do not view the 
wisdom of God as “a person to be addressed but only a personification of an attribute or activity of 
Yahweh.” (3) They do not conceive of or present the “spirit as a distinct person.” (4) They do not regard 
the Messiah “as a divine person but as a creature, a charismatic leader, a Davidic king.” E. J. Fortman, The 
Triune God, pp. 8-9. These observations are reasonable conclusions when reading the Old Testament 
without New Testament insight. 

'° This figure is also called the angel of God (e.g., Gen. 21:17; Judg. 6:20). 

°° An Old Testament appearance of God is called a theophany. The term Christophany is used to describe 
an Old Testament appearance of the preincarnate Christ. The appearance of the angel of the Lord is often 
seen as a theophany and/or Christophany. 

*! For a full and persuasive study on this position, see J. A. Borland, Christ in the Old Testament: Old 
Testament Appearances of Christ in Human Form (Christian Focus Publications, 2010). 
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elevates the Son far above angels. He is “superior” to angels (1:4, NIV). Hebrews also 
states that no angel was ever called “my Son” (1:5), and that all angels are to worship 
him (1:6). These words are incompatible with the idea that the Son actually appeared in 
the Old Testament as the angel of the Lord. 

I have flip- flopped on this issue. For many years, I believed that the angel of the 
Lord in the Old Testament is not the preincarnate Christ for the reasons given. I centered 
my position on Christ’s superiority to angels found in the book of Hebrews. At the 
present time, however, I believe that the angel of the Lord in the Old Testament is the 
preincarnate Christ for the reasons given. Since the New Testament clearly says that 
angels are not to be worshiped (Rev. 19:10; 22:8-9), it is unlikely that this figure is a 
mere angel. It is more likely that this figure is the Son, who may be worshiped. 
Naturally, I will adopt my current belief on this quest. For this study, I presume that the 
preincarnate Christ, existing in an incorporeal (nonmaterial), human-like state, is the 
angel of the Lord in the Old Testament. 


1, Distinction Between Persons 


Monarchianism was a third-century concept of God that sought to safeguard the 
oneness of God. It clearly sides with strict monotheism, denying that the one true God 
can be more than one person. “There are two forms of monarchianism, which were not 
only distinctly independent but even opposed to each other.”? Modalistic 
monarchianism, or modalism, viewed the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit as three 
different modes or manifestations or phases of the same God. “Dynamic, or adoptionistic, 
monarchianism proposed a monotheism of God the Father in relation to which Jesus was 
viewed as a mere man who was endowed with the Holy Spirit.”*° In both forms, 
monarchianism attempts to provide a rational explanation of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit given that God is one person. 

The proponents of monarchianism had a legitimate fear. Maintaining the oneness 
of God is very important. However, due to their overemphasis in this direction, critics felt 
they went too far and compromised significant portions of Scripture. In general, 
modalism denies the personal distinction between the persons of the trinity, while 
dynamic monarchianism does not account for the Son’s uniqueness. The error of the 
former theory will be addressed in this subsection. The deficiency of the latter theory will 
be addressed in the next subsection. 

The New Testament provides several key expressions that have trinitarian 
overtones. Perhaps the best known is the baptismal formula: “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit” (Matt. 28:19). Paul ends his second letter to the Corinthians with the fol 
lowing words: “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all” (2 Cor. 13:14). Concerning redemption, 
Peter wrote, “according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, by the sanctifying work 
of the Spirit, that you may obey Jesus Christ and be sprinkled with His blood” (1 Peter 
1:2). Additional passages that express a similar pattern are Romans 15:16, 2 Corinthians 


2G, Blaising, “Monarchianism,” EDT, p. 784. 
°3 Ibid. 
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1:21-22, Ephesians 2:18, and Jude 20-21. These passages make a clear distinction 
between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, a distinction that maintains a balance of 
equality, diversity, and order. 

The distinction between the persons of the trinity is evident in several pivotal 
events in Jesus’ life. His baptism is one example (Matt. 3:13-17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21- 
22). When Jesus was baptized in the Jordan River, heaven opened and the Spirit 
descended on him like a dove. Then the Father spoke from heaven: “Thou art My beloved 
Son, in Thee I am well-pleased” (Mark 1:11). The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
all present and active at this event. Another event of interest took place on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, where, once again, the Father audibly spoke of his Son (Matt. 17:1-9; 
Mark 9:2-10, Luke 9:28-36). These events are only intelligible when one assumes that the 
Father and Son are persons. It is irrational to suggest that the speaker and the one spoken 
to (“my Son’) is the same person. 

The baptism and transfiguration events reveal something more. The Father’s 
words betray a certain quality of relationship, a relationship characterized by intimacy 
and love. Along these lines, John records the love the Father has for the Son (John 3:35; 
5:20; 15:9; 17:24) and the Son for the Father (14:31). Sucha relationship requires a lover 
and a beloved, love given and love received. The closeness between the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit is underscored by the wording of other passages: the Father sent the Son 
(John 6:57), the Son prays to the Father (Luke 23:46), the Son sent the Spirit John 16:7), 
the Spirit led the Son (Mark 1:12), and so forth. From a trinitarian perspective, these 
passages may be understood and interpreted within the context of a healthy relationship. 
Modalism does not acknowledge the existence of a relationship between the persons of 
the trinity. Consequently, it must explain how the intimacy and love shown here is 
expressed by a single person. 

Modalism also stumbles when viewed in relation to the basic meaning of words 
and their natural and normal function within a sentence. For example, John 15:26 records 
the following words of Jesus: “When the Helper comes, whom I will send to you from 
the Father, that is the Spirit of truth, who proceeds from the Father, He will bear witness 
of Me.” The words send and from indicate that someone is moving away from someone 
else. If the personal pronouns J, he, and me refer to the same person, it is an incoherent 
sentence. Jesus’ use of words strongly suggests that more than one party is in view. Once 
again, this passage, and others like it, demands that a personal distinction be made 
between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. io 

John’s Gospel records a clash between Jesus and the Pharisees (8:12-18). Some 
Pharisees challenged Jesus’ claim to be “the light of the world,” and they attempted to do 
so with the Mosaic Law. According to the Law, two witnesses are required to validate a 
claim (Deut. 17:5-6; 19:15). Since these religious leaders presumed that Jesus was 
serving as the sole witness to his claim, they insisted that his claim was invalid. Jesus 
refuted their allegation. He said, “I am He who bears witness of Myself, and the Father 
who sent Me bears witness of Me” (John 8:18). According to modalism, the names 
Father and Son refer to the same person. If this assertion is true, the Pharisees were right. 
Jesus’ claim was invalid because it was not substantiated by the testimony of two 
witnesses. On the other hand, a biblical understanding of the trinity allows Jesus to make 


*4 Additional examples are found throughout John 14-16. 
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such a claim and satisfy the stipulation of the Law: Jesus is one witness, and the Father is 
the other witness. 

In light of the New Testament passages presented here, modalism’s claim that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one and the same person is found wanting. The 
biblical witness clearly shows that they are distinct persons, who share in intimate, loving 
relationships with one another. To provide an antidote to dynamic monarchianism’s claim 
that Jesus was a mere man filled with the Spirit, the next subsection will discuss what his 
personality is like. 


2. Description of Divine Personality 


Adam and Eve walked with God in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2-3). They shared 
in a close and intimate relationship with their Creator. This relationship was possible 
because God created them like himself, with a similar “personality.” This fact allows us 
to use our knowledge of human personality to better understand the divine original. This 
subsection will compare and contrast divine personality and human personality. It will 
begin by discussing the similarities between divine personality and human personality, 
including intellectual capabilities (e.g., reasoning and understanding), the power of 
volition (to freely make conscious choices based on preference), and the ability to show 
affection and express emotions. It will end by highlighting several key differences 
between divine personality and human personality. The objective is to develop a properly 
balanced understanding of the persons of the trinity. 

The Father and the Son express intellect and the power of volition. For example, 
the Father “so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whoever 
believes in Him should not perish, but have eternal life” (John 3:16). The Father 
formulated a plan according to his good pleasure and acted upon it. The Son also 
participated in the process. He understood the Father’s plan and voluntarily chose to do 
his Father’s will. Jesus said, “For I have come down from heaven, not to do My own will, 
but the will of Him who sent Me” (6:38). The ability to reason, understand, and choose 
are all on display here. 

The Father and the Son express emotions. The Father expressed emotions such as 
compassion (James 5:11), hatred (Rom. 9:13), love (John 3:16; 2 Cor. 9:7; 1 John 4:16), 
and mercy (Phil. 2:27; James 5:11).”° The Son expressed emotions such as agony (Luke 
22:44), anger (Mark 3:5; John 2:15-16), astonishment (Matt. 8:10), compassion (Matt. 
9:36; 14:14; 15:32; 20:34; Mark 6:34; 8:2; Luke 7:13), disgust (Matt. 17:17), distress 
(Mark 14:33; John 11:33), grief (Matt. 26:37, 38; Mark 14:34), joy (Luke 10:21), love 
(Mark 10:21; John 11:5; 13:1; 15:9; 19:26), sorrow (Matt. 23:37; Mark 8:12; Luke 19:41; 
John 11:35), and sympathy (Heb. 4:15). 

Spirit and Holy Spirit are unconventional proper names.*° Nonetheless, the New 
Testament writers see the Spirit of God as a he not an it.”’ They describe the Holy Spirit 


°° Since Old Testament references to God are generally attributed to the Father, the following emotions 
may be included: anger (Job 19:11; Lam. 2:1-3; Ezek. 5:13; Zeph. 3:8), compassion (Deut. 32:36; Ps. 
111:4), grief (Gen. 6:6), hate (Ps. 5:5; 11:5), jealousy (Exod. 20:5), joy (Ps. 104:31; Isa. 62:5), love (Jer. 
31:3), and mercy (Neh. 9:31). 

°° “The biblical words for ‘spirit’ (Heb. ruach; Gk. pneuma) are onomatopoeic terms, both their physical 
formation and their sound conveying a sense of their basic meaning: the expulsion of wind or breath, the 
idea of air in motion. ‘Spirit’ expresses, in its most fundamental form (‘the breath of life’), power, energy 
and life.” S. B. Ferguson, The Holy Spirit (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1996), p. 16. 
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as a distinct person who thinks and wills and feels.** Paul informed the Romans that he 
who searches our hearts (God) knows the mind of the Spirit, because the Spirit intercedes 
for the saints in accordance with God’s will (Rom. 8:27). The Spirit searches the deep 
things of God (1 Cor. 2:10), and evaluates situations in order to make judgments as he 
sees fit (Acts 15:28). The Spirit is called the “Helper,” who will teach and guide believers 
(Luke 12:12; John 14:26; 16:13; 1 Cor. 2:13). The Spirit directed Peter to go with some 
men (Acts 11:12), and set apart and sent out Barnabas and Saul for missionary work 
(132-4). The Spirit forbade Paul to speak the word (i.e., the gospel) in Asia (16:6), and 
later warned him of future hardships (20:23; 21:11). The Spirit distributes spiritual gifts 
as he wills (1 Cor. 12:11). The Spirit also encouraged (Acts 9:31), convicted (John 16:8), 
testified (John 15:26; Heb. 10:15), and witnessed (Acts 5:32; Rom. 8:16). In addition, the 
Holy Spirit expressed emotions such as grief (Eph. 4:30), offense (Heb. 10:29), and love 
(Rom. 15:30). 

As this evidence shows, each person of the trinity has aspects of personality 
similar to our own — mind, will, and emotions. On the other hand, divine personality is 
not identical to human personality. There are significant differences to be identified and 
studied carefully. Moreover, differences may vary in kind, for some differences are by 
design, while others are due to the current fallen state of humanity. In regard to the latter, 
Adam’s sin had a negative impact on all human faculties. Since the Fall (Gen. 3), human 
personality has not functioned to its full potential. It always performs short of the ideal. 
Below are some differences of this kind. 

Human beings understand little of what they know, and with the passing of time 
they forget much of what they have learned. But the persons of the trinity understand all 
that they know in the fullest possible way. They know themselves perfectly, and they 
understand all things according to their nature and design. They know the difference 
between light and darkness, truth and error, and never confuse one thing with another. All 
things are understood in the proper perspective. Additionally, they never forget what they 
know. They retain all information at all times. 

Human beings have been given the privilege of exercising limited volitional 
freedom. However, they often find themselves powerless to do what they desire to do, 
and what they do frequently stems from improper motives. But the persons of the trinity 
exercise volitional freedom in harmony with their flawless character. Each decision is 
based on an accurate assessment of all relevant information. As Scripture shows, their 
actions are always righteous, holy, just, and good; their motives are pure and undefiled; 


°7 John repeatedly uses “a masculine pronoun (ekeinos, ‘he’) to render Jesus’ references to the Spirit [John 
14:26; 15:26; 16:8, 13, 14], when Greek grammar called for a neuter one (ekeino, ‘it’) to agree with the 
neuter noun ‘Spirit’? (pneuma): John wants his readers to be in no doubt that the Spirit is he not it.” J. L 
Packer, Keep In Step with The Spirit (New Jersey: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1984), p. 61. 

°8 Sinclair Ferguson gives insight on why the Spirit is clearly seen as a person in the New Testament: “It 
should be axiomatic in all Christian theology that the Holy Spirit (as indeed the Father) is fully revealed to 
us only in and through Jesus Christ. This much is already anticipated under the old covenant. It is 
recognized that there is a partial character about the work of the Spirit which will reach its fullness only in 
the Messiah (Is. 11:1 ff), and therefore in the inner and widespread experience of the Spirit (Ezk. 36:25-27; 
Joel 2:28ff). We therefore ought to expect a strong element of the enigmatic about the Old Testament 
witness to the Spirit parallel to what the authors of messianic prophecy discovered in their own prophecies 
about Christ (cf. 1 Pet. 1:10-11). Only through the revelation of the Spirit in the Messiah does the enigmatic 
testimony of the Old Testament come into its true light, so that the Spirit’s activity is seen to have been 
more than merely an extension of the presence of God.” S. B. Ferguson, The Holy Spirit, p. 29. 
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and they always choose the best possible course of action for all situations to achieve the 
best possible results. 

Human beings express misguided and insincere emotions. They often stem from 
fear, shame, or guilt. But the persons of the trinity express pure and natural emotions. 
Their emotions are always the proper and appropriate response to a given situation as 
well as an accurate indicator of what is felt at the time. 

These examples highlight some differences between divine personality and 
human personality that exist because of the fallen human condition. But, as mentioned 
earlier, other differences are differences by design. Several relevant differences of this 
kind are listed below. 

Human beings are at their best when performing one activity. Quality decreases 
when several activities are performed concurrently. But the persons of the trinity have the 
multitasking capability that far exceeds that of the most powerful super-computer. They 
have the ability to observe all that takes place in creation, and maintain such awareness 
indefinitely without growing tired. They can also participate in an enormous number of 
activities and personal relationships in parallel. 

Human beings have intellectual limitations that prevent them from efficiently 
processing, storing, and accessing information. But the persons of the trinity have 
lightning-quick processing speed, unlimited storage capacity, and complete real-time 
access to stored data. They can learn all that can be learned; they can know all that can be 
known; and they always have plenty of room for additional input. 

In summary, this subsection described the persons of the trinity, showing that 
divine personality is similar yet uniquely set apart and infinitely superior to human 
personality. Similarity encompasses like aspects of personality (mind, will, emotions), 
while difference includes superior function and design. Next, we will look at things from 
a different angle, and discuss what Scripture says about each person of the trinity in 
regard to divine names, eternality, and divine works. 


3. Divine References Ascribed to Each Person 


Early in the fourth century, the church was engaged in a heated debate over the 
deity of Christ. A theologian named Arius (d. 336) taught that the Son is the first and 
foremost created being. To Arius, the Son’s substance is like the Father’s substance, not 
the same as the Father’s substance.7” That is, Jesus Christ is not God. Athanasius (d. 373), 
along with many other theologians of the day, opposed Arius’ position. They believed 
that the Son is fully God, equal with the Father. In order to maintain peace within the 
empire, Emperor Constantine (d. 337) called the first ecumenical council to settle the 
dispute. At Nicaea in A.D. 325, the council convened to debate the matter. After days of 
deliberation, the consensus sided with Athanasius and his followers. The council affirmed 
that Jesus Christ is “very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance 
with the Father.”*° 


°° The Greek word for like substance is homoiousia. The Greek word for same substance is homoousia. The 
difference between these two Greek words is only one letter; however, the difference each word makes in 
regard to Christology is very significant. The former word makes Jesus less than God, while the latter word 
regards him as God. 

3° Pp. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, Vol. 1: The History of Creeds (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1993), p. 29. 
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Sometime later Macedonianism emerged. It claimed that the Spirit is inferior to 
the Father and the Son. That is, the Holy Spirit is not God. A council at Constantinople 
met in A.D. 381 to clarify the church’s position. The council stated that the Holy Sprrit is 
“the Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father, who with the Father and the 
Son together is worshiped and glorified. 3! The Council of Nicaea affirmed the deity of 
the Son, while the council at Constantinople affirmed the deity of the Spirit. Did the early 
church make the right decisions? The following discussion will examine some of the 
pertinent biblical evidence. 

Scripture ascribes divine names to the Father and the Son. The Father is referred 
to as God the Father (Gal. 1:1; Eph. 5:20), God and Father (Gal. 1:4; 1 Thess. 1:3; 3:13), 
God our Father (1 Cor. 1:3; Eph. 1:2; 2 Thess. 2:16), and Lord God Almighty (Rev. 
11:17). The Son is referred to as God (John 1:1, 18; 20:28; Rom. 9:5; Heb. 1:8) and God 
and Savior (Titus 2:13; 2 Peter 1:1).** Jesus is frequently called the Son of God (e.g, 
Matt. 8:29; Mark 3:11; John 1:34; 11:27; 20:31), a title that suggest “divinity” and “the 
existence ofa family relationship within the Godhead.”** Jesus also claimed he is the Son 
of God (Luke 22:70). Significantly, on one occasion when he called God his Father, some 
Jews tried to stone him for blasphemy (John 10:22-36; cf. 5:18; Matt. 26:65; Mark 
14:64). Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God was perceived as a claim to be “equal with 
God” Jjohn 5:18; cf. 10:33). 

The Spirit is “never explicitly called God” in the New Testament.** However, 
there is one possible exception found in the book of Acts. When Ananias attempted to 
deceive the apostles concerning the proceeds from a sale of property, Peter said, 
“Ananias, why has Satan filled your heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to keep back some 
of the price of the land?. .. You have not lied to men, but to God” (5:3-4). Peter may be 
implying that the Spirit is God, though such an interpretation is questionable. More than 
likely, he is saying that lying to the Spirit (a person who brings God to earth) is an affront 
to God (a person in heaven). 

In the New Testament, the Greek word kurios is used in several ways. It is used as 
a polite address, often translated “Sir” (e.g., Matt. 13:27). It is used as a title, translated 
“Lord,” indicating exalted status and position. This usage is seen where Jesus was made 
Lord, that is, assumed sovereign rule (e.g., Acts 2:36). This lordship was bestowed upon 
him by virtue of his resurrection (Rom. 14:9). In its highest usage, kurios is once again 
translated “Lord,” but now serves as a divine name. This usage is seen where a New 
Testament writer applies an Old Testament Yahweh text to someone, with Yahweh 
(Hebrew) translated kurios. Both the Father (e.g., Matt. 22:44, cf. Ps. 110:1) and the Son 


*! Tid. 

*? After a careful examination of the New Testament evidence, Arthur Wainwright concludes that Jesus is 
called God in seven passages, the seven passages I list here. See A. W. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New 
Testament, pp. 54-66. Murray Harris’ exegetical study reached a similar conclusion: “it is certain that the 
term Theos [God] is applied to Jesus Christ in John 1:1 and John 20:28, very probable in Romans 9:5, Titus 
2:13, and 2 Peter 1:1, probable in John 1:18, and possible but not likely in Acts 20:28, Hebrews 1:9, and 1 
John 5:20.” M. J. Harris, Jesus as God: The New Testament Use of Theos in Reference to Jesus (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1992), p. 271. 

SALW. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testament, p. 172. 

** CB. Kaiser, The Doctrine of God (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2001), p. 49. Arthur Wainwright 
puts it this way: “Only a few passages can be used to support the view that the Spirit was called God in the 
New Testament, and the evidence of these passages is of doubtful value.” A. W. Wainwright, The Trinity in 
the New Testament, p. 224. 
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(e.g., Matt. 3:3, cf. Isa. 40:3; Rom. 10:13, cf. Joel 2:32; Heb. 1:10, cf. Ps. 102:2) are 
referred to as “Lord” in this way.*° 

The Spirit is the Spirit of the Lord, but never “identified as Yahweh in the New 
Testament.”°° While Paul comes close, stating that “the Lord is the Spirit” (2 Cor. 3:17- 
18), these words should be handled with care, for Paul also affirms the distinction 
between the Lord and the Spirit.°” 

Scripture ascribes eternality to each person of the trinity. Here, eternality is 
defined as conscious and unchanging existence from everlasting to everlasting (see Ps. 
90:2).3° The Father is the eternal God (Rom. 16:26). He is described as the one “who is 
and who was and who is to come” (Rev. 1:4). He calls himself J Am (Exod. 3:14; Isa. 
41:4), a phrase that alludes to unchanging and never-ending existence. The Son was in 
the beginning (John 1:1), existing before all things (Col. 1:17; cf. John 17:5, 24). He calls 
himself the “living One,” who will live forever and ever (Rev. 1:18). Jesus is the “Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end” (Rev. 22:13; cf. 1:17; 2:8). 
He also calls himself J Am (John 8:58). The Holy Spirit is the eternal Spirit (Heb. 9:14). 
Jesus said he will give another “Helper,” that is, the Spirit, who will be with believers 
forever (John 14:16). 

Scripture ascribes divine works to each person of the trinity. For example, all 
three persons are involved increative acts. Paul said, “yet for us there is but one God, the 
Father, from whom all things came and for whom we live; and there is but one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, through whom all things came” (1 Cor. 8:6, NIV; cf. Heb. 1:2). John wrote 
of the Son: “All things came into being by Him, and apart from Him nothing came into 
being that has come into being” (John 1:3). Paul again expressed the Son’s creative 
involvement: “For by Him all things were created, both in the heavens and on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or rulers or authorities — all things 
have been created by Him and for Him” (Col. 1:16). The Spirit was present and active at 
the creation of the universe (Gen. 1:2). The Psalmist exclaimed, “Thou dost send forth 
Thy Spirit, they are created” (Ps. 104:30). The book of Job also expresses the creative 
involvement of the Spirit: “The Spirit of God has made me, and the breath of the 


7 Christopher Kaiser makes an interesting observation about the title Lord: “If we keep the Old Testament 
background of the New Testament in mind, we realize that the ‘deity’ of Jesus, important as it may seem to 
us, was not an issue for the early Christians as much as the ‘yahweh-ness’ of Jesus was. Even fallen angels 
or sinful humans could be referred to as ‘gods’ (Deut. 32:8, 43; Ps. 82:1, 6; John 10:34-5), but only 
Yahweh could be referred to as ‘Lord’ (kyrios) in the sense of the Old Testament Yahweh texts.” C. B. 

Kaiser, The Doctrine of God, p. 37. 

*° Thid., p. 49. 

37 Arthur Wainwright states, “the only passage which supports the belief that the Spirit was regarded as 
God is 2 Cor. 3:17-18. The support which this solitary passage gives is weak, for immediately Paul has said 
that the Lord is the Spirit he speaks of the Spirit of the Lord, which suggests that there is a distinction 
between Lord and Spirit.” A. W. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testament, p. 234. 

38 Scholars typically define eternity in one of two ways. Some view etemity as everlastingness (existence 
for all time), while others view eternity as timelessness (existence outside of time). Which view is right? 
This is a difficult question to answer. Both views of eternity have been adopted by great Christian 

theologians throughout the years. I am of the opinion that both understandings of eternity — everlastingness 
and timelessness — are legitimate; but that the Bible favors the former interpretation over the latter. For 
excellent discussions on God’s eternity, see R. H. Nash, The Concept of God: An Exploration of 
Contemporary Difficulties with the Attributes of God (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1983), 

pp. 73-83 and T. V. Morris, Our Idea of God: An Introduction to Philosophical Theology (Downers Grove: 

Inter Varsity Press, 1991), pp. 119-138. 
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Almighty gives me life” (33:4). The biblical writers clearly state that all three persons of 
the trinity actively participated in creating things. 

All three persons of the trinity are involved in sustaining life. The Father “gives 
life to all things” (1 Tim. 6:13), and his breath sustains life and renews “the face of the 
ground” (Ps. 104:29-30). If the Father were to remove his spirit and his breath, “all flesh 
would perish together, and man would return to dust” (Job 34:15). The Son holds all 
things together (Col. 1:17), upholding “all things by the word of His power” (Heb. 1:3). 
In the book of Genesis, the Lord said: “My Spirit shall not strive with man forever, 
because he also is flesh” (Gen. 6:3).°? Life on earth would cease to exist apart from the 
ongoing support of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

All three persons of the trinity were involved in the incarnation of Christ. The 
Father “prepared” a body for his Son (Heb. 10:5). The Son “who, although He existed in 
the form of God, did not regard equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, and being made in the likeness of men” (Phil. 
2:6-7). Christ was “conceived” by the Holy Spirit (Matt. 1:20). The angel Gabriel told 
Mary: “The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High will 
overshadow you; and for that reason the holy offspring shall be called the Son of God” 
(Luke 1:35). In regard to the incarnation, the Father prepared, the Son emptied, and the 
Spirit conceived. 

All three persons of the trinity were involved in the resurrection of Christ. More 
than a few passages say that the Father raised his Son (e.g., Acts 2:24, 32; 3:15; 4:10; 
5:30; 10:40; 13:30; 17:31; Rom. 4:24; 6:4; 1 Cor. 15:15; Eph. 1:20; Col. 2:12; 1 Thess. 
1:10; 1 Peter 1:21). Jesus declared that he will raise himself from the dead: “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up” (John 2:19, see v. 21). John later recorded the 
following words of Jesus: “For this reason the Father loves Me, because I lay down My 
life that I may take it again” (10:17). The Spirit also raised Jesus from the dead. Paul 
wrote, “who was declared the Son of God with power by the resurrection from the dead, 
according to the spirit of holiness, Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. 1:4) and “But if the 
Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, He who raised Christ Jesus 
from the dead will also give life to your mortal bodies through His Spirit who indwells 
you” (8:11). Peter wrote that Christ was “put to death in the flesh, but made alive in the 
spirit” (1 Peter 3:18). 

All three persons of the trinity are involved in regeneration, that is, being “born 
again.” Peter wrote, “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
according to His great mercy has caused us to be born again to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” (1 Peter 1:3). The Son is also an indispensable 
factor in regeneration. John recorded the following words of Jesus: “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life; no one comes to the Father, but through Me” (John 14:6). Jesus 
said of the Spirit: “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit” (3:5-6). All three are seen as active participants in 
regeneration in the following words: “He [the Father] saved us, not on the basis of deeds 
which we have done in righteousness, but according to His mercy, by the washing of 


*° The Hebrew verb (yadon) translated “strive” (NASB, KJV) here is also translated “contend” (NIV) and 
“remain” (NIV text note). 
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regeneration and renewing by the Holy Spirit, whom He poured out upon us richly 
through Jesus Christ our Savior” (Titus 3:5-6). 

All three persons of the trinity are involved in sanctification, that is, to grow in 
holiness. Paul wrote of the Father: “Now may the God [the Father] of peace Himself 
sanctify you entirely; and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved complete, 
without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. 5:23). Paul wrote of the 
Son: “Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved the church and gave Himself 
up for her; that He might sanctify her, having cleansed her by the washing of water with 
the word, that He might present to Himself the church in all her glory, having no spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing; but that she should be holy and blameless” (Eph. 5:25-27). 
Paul also declared that the Spirit sanctifies believers in Christ (Rom. 15:16; cf. 1 Cor. 
6:11; 2 Thess. 2:13; 1 Peter 1:2). 

Scripture ascribes worship to the Father and the Son.*° Jesus said to the woman at 
the well: “But an hour is coming, and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth; for such people the Father seeks to be His worshipers” (John 
4:23). Paul said that he bows his “knees before the Father” (Eph. 3:14). The Son was 
worshiped by the wise men (Matt. 2:11), a healed blind man (John 9:38), the disciples 
(Matt. 14:33; 28:17), women at the tomb (Matt. 28:9), and angels (Heb. 1:6). In the book 
of Revelation, the Father and Son are worshiped by multitudes (Rev. 5:13-14). 

The Spirit is not the object of worship in the New Testament.*! However, some 
argue that the Spirit’s presence before the heavenly throne implies that he too receives 
worship (Rev. 1:4; 5:6), and that Paul ascribed a form of worship to the Spirit when he 
included him in a benediction (2 Cor. 13:14). 

This concludes the discussion on the persons of the trinity. The main points may 
be summarized as follows: (1) the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are distinct 
persons, who have aspects of personality (mind, will, emotions), (2) divine personality is 
similar yet uniquely set apart and infinitely superior to human personality, (3) the Father 
and the Son are ascribed divine names and worship (the evidence in regard to the Spirit is 
scant and unclear), and (4) all three persons of the trinity are ascribed eternality and 
divine works. Building upon what we have learned thus far, the next section will discuss 
the relationship between the persons of the trinity. 


D. Nature of the Trinity 


The filial relationship between the Father and the Son provides valuable insight 
into the nature of the trinity. To understand this relationship, it is necessary to see it in 
respect to two important Greek words. Jesus is referred to as the “firstborn” Son. The 
Greek word for firstborn is prototokos, from protos, meaning “first,” and tikto, meaning 
“to beget.”*? It pertains “to birth order” or “to having special status associated with a 
firstborn.’’*? In the former sense, Jesus is the first child of Mary (Luke 2:7; cf. Matt 1:25). 
He is a firstborn male; and as such he is presented to the Lord in accordance with the 
Mosaic Law (Luke 2:22-23; cf. Exod. 13:2, 12). In the latter sense, prototokos is used in 


4° The Greek word for worship is proskuneo, from pros, meaning “towards,” and kuneo, meaning “to kiss.” 
It means “to make obeisance, do reverence to.” VONT, p. 686. 

TALW. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testament, p. 234. 

*? VONT, p. 240. 

8 BDAG, p. 894. 
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connection with Christ and creation (Col 1:15), Christ and the resurrection (1:18; Rev. 
1:5), Christ and the church (Rom. 8:29), and Christ and God (Heb. 1:6; cf. Ps. 89:27)."* 
Hebrews 1:6 “is the only place in the NT where ‘firstborn’ (prototokos) is used absolutely 
of Christ.”* Here, it “signifies that he has the status with God that a firstborn son on 
earth has with his father.”*° 

While “firstborn” undoubtedly alludes to the Son’s unique relationship with the 
Father, it says little about the relationship itself. Perhaps the best we can glean from this 
title is that the Son has a position of honor and importance before God, with its privileges 
and responsibilities. 

Jesus is also referred to as the “only begotten” Son. The Greek word for only 
begotten is monogenes, from monos, meaning “alone, solitary,” and genos, meaning 
“offspring.”*’ It pertains “to being the only one of its kind within a specific relationship” 
or “to being the only one of its kind or class.”** In the former sense, it is used to describe 
Isaac, Abraham’s son (Heb. 11:17). In the latter sense, it is used by John to describe the 
Son (John 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18; 1 John 4:9). For the five Johannine passages listed, an 
accurate translation of monogenes is “one and only” (NIV). William Barclay adds that the 
word monogenes includes uniqueness, for “an only son has a unique place and a unique 
love in his father’s heart.’*° 

While “only” is a true “literal” translation of monogenes, I also believe that “only 
begotten” is a true “theological” translation of monogenes in the five Johannine passages 
in which it appears.°° The translation “only begotten” is consistent with what is said 
about the Son elsewhere in Scripture. Micah 5:2 says that the Messiah’s “origins are from 
of old, from ancient times” (NIV).°! Proverbs 8:25 says that God’s wisdom — that is, 
God’s wise Son — was “given birth” (NIV) before the creation of the world.*” First John 
5:18 says that the Son was born of God.** Individually and collectively, these biblical 


“* Psalm 89:27 refers to the Messiah as God’s firstbom. 
m L. Morris, “Hebrews,” EBC, Vol. 12 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1981), p. 18. 

Ibid. 
“7 VONT, p. 447. 
“8 BDAG, p. 658. 
ow. Barclay, The Gospel of John, DSB, Vol. 1, Rev. ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1975), p. 74. 
°° Charles Lee Irons makes a credible case on lexical grounds that monogenes should be translated “only 
begotten” in the five Johannine passages in which it appears (John 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18; 1 John 4:9). See C. L. 
Irons, “A Lexical Defense of the Johannine ‘Only Begotten” in F. Sanders and S. R. Swain’s Retrieving 
Eternal Generation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing, 2017). 
>! T believe that Micah 5:2 refers to the Son’s “origins” (“goings forth,” KJV) from eternity, before the 
creation of both realms. Clearly, the Son’s origin in the Father, an act grounded in timeless eternity, 
qualifies as an origin appropriate to this passage. Whether or not the plural form includes appearances of 
the preincarnate Christ in time is unclear. For a similar thought on Micah 5:2, that the Messiah’s true origin 
“comes from eternity past,” see M. Rydelnik, The Messianic Hope: Is the Hebrew Bible Messianic? 
(Nashville: B&H Publishing Group, 2010), p. 98. 
>? Tn my opinion, the association of divine wisdom in Proverbs 8:22-31 and Jesus, the wisdom of God is 
obvious; and applying what is true of the former to the latter is natural and reasonable. Clearly, this is the 
path Paul took when he applies wisdom language to the Son: Jesus is the firstborn of all creation and the 
agent through whom God created all things (Col. 1:15-17). 
°? First John 5:18 reads, “We know that anyone born of God does not continue to sin; the one who was bom 
of God keeps him safe, and the evil one cannot harm him” (NIV). The first occurrence of “born of God,” 
the one who “does not continue to sin,” clearly refers to believers. The second occurrence of “bom of God, 
the one who “keeps him safe,” is not so easy to identify. Scholars are split over the matter — some opt for 
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passages point to an ontological reality, that is, the Son’s origin in the Father. Though it 
is not possible to prove this “begetting” beyond a doubt, nor is it possible to offer a 
precise and complete definition of it, the following is nevertheless my understanding of 
this seminal event.** 

First, the begetting of the Son is a real and objective act. This act is seen in the 
words of John 5:26: “For just as the Father has life in Himself, even so He gave to the 
Son also to have life in Himself.” Leon Morris notes, “The Jews accepted unhesitatingly 
the truth that all life takes its origin from the Father, all life except his own. His own life 
is inherent in his being.”°° F. F. Bruce says that the Father alone “inherently possesses 
life-in-himself.”°° Only the Father, who inherently possesses life in himself, can give life 
in himself. In John 5:26, the word “life” (Gk. zoe) is used in an extraordinary way. It 
speaks of God’s life; a “divine” life that is necessary (always exists), immutable (always 
the same), and sufficient (always enough). Thus the Father is appropriately called “the 
living Father” (cf. John 6:57). Moreover, his life is the source of all “contingent” life as 
we know it, both physical life (as opposed to death) and spiritual life (which varies in 
degree over time). Thus he is also the “fountain of life” (Ps. 36:9). Insum, the Father (the 
source) gave divine life (life in himself) to the Son (the basis of his existence), and 
through the Son dispenses contingent life to others. To receive divine life from the Father 
is to have an origin in the Father. 

Second, the begetting of the Son is a timeless act. The begetting of the Son took 
place before the “beginning” (Gen. 1:1), before the creation of time, space, and matter. 
While this is a difficult concept to wrap our minds around, practical significance appears 
when the difference between create and origin is clear. Both words mean “to derive from 
a source.” But only create is a time-based word. The word origin simply expresses the 
idea that the Son is derived from the Father. There was not a time when the Son was not 
and later came to be. 

Third, the begetting of the Son is a willed act. The creation story sets forth a 
universal axiom of creaturely procreation: living things procreate according to their own 
kind. Plants bring forth plants, animals bring forth animals, and humans bring forth 
humans, each according to their physical design. Each kind reproduces and brings forth 


believers, while others choose the Son. I side with the latter interpretation for the following reasons. The 
grammar favors the Son. F. F. Bruce writes, “[T]he expression ‘he that was begotten of God’ represents the 
construction with the aorist participle passive gennetheis, and denotes the one and only Son of God, as RSV 
indicates by (exceptionally) capitalizing the antecedent pronoun ‘He’.” F. F. Bruce, The Epistles of John 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1970), p. 126. The greater biblical context also favors the Son. 
“(Ijn the Fourth Gospel Jesus is portrayed as the one who keeps his disciples safe. In Jesus’ prayer in John 
17 he speaks of having kept safe all those whom God had given him (except Judas, who was doomed to 
destruction), and prays, not that God will take them out of the world, but that he will ‘protect them fromthe 
evil one’ (John 17:12-15).” C. G. Kruse, The Letters of John, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 2000), p. 195. 

°4 The begetting of the Son described here superficially resembles the eternal generation of the Son, a 
concept held by many orthodox Christians. For a brief description of eternal generation, see L. Berkhof, 
Systematic Theology, pp. 93-94. For a detailed discussion of eternal generation, see K. N. Giles, The 
Eternal Generation of the Son: Maintaining Orthodoxy in Trinitarian Theology (Downers Grove: 
Inter Varsity Press, 2012). 

L, Morris, The Gospel According to John, NICNT, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1995), p. 282. 

°° BF. Bruce, The Gospel of John: Introduction, Exposition, and Notes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1983), p. 132. 
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similar offspring. As with human procreation, the begetting of the Son “brought forth” a 
like kind, with the same functional capabilities (mind, will, emotions).>! However, unlike 
human procreation, this begetting does not include a physical component, that is, mating 
between like kinds. The Father alone willed the Son into existence. He was not motivated 
or assisted by anything outside himself. 

Fourth, the begetting of the Son is a unique act. The Son is the only begotten Son 
of the Father. There was no other like him, there is no other like him, and there never will 
be another like him. In light of his unparalleled origin, he is the only one who can call 
God his “natural” Father. All others become a son or daughter of God by adoption into 
the family of God. 

Finally, the begetting of the Son established a fixed and permanent relationship 
between the Father and the Son. The Father will always be the Father, and the Son will 
always be the Son. Their relationship to each other will always be that of a Father to his 
Son and a Son to his Father. The eternal, unchanging Father and the eternal, unchanging 
Son share in an eternal, unchanging relationship. 

The begetting of the Son occurred in eternity. Before the creation of both realms, 
the Father-Son relationship included glory (John 17:5) and love (v. 24). But this is all we 
are told on the matter. It is futile to attempt to describe a loving relationship without time, 
for we do not have the conceptual framework and language necessary to do so. Scripture 
centers on the Father-Son relationship in sequential time. The Father, who “dwells in 
unapproachable light” (1 Tim. 6:16), relates to his Son in the flow of time-relative events. 
The change from timelessness to time took place at the creation event (Gen. 1:1). At this 
moment, the Son shifted to a time-based mode of existence.-> He moved to heaven, 
acquiring an incorporeal, human-like “body.” He now exists in time and is subject to its 
limitations. In hindsight, the Son’s time-based mode of existence was a needed 
preparatory step towards incarnation. The Son in time is positioned to take the next step 
and enter the human experience. 

As with the relationship between the Father and the Son, the relationship between 
the Father and the Spirit is illumined by an important Greek word, namely, ekporeuomai. 
While ekporeuomai is found throughout the New Testament, we are concerned here with 
one particular usage found in John’s Gospel: “the Spirit of truth, who proceeds 
[ekporeuetai] from the Father” (John 15:26). The basic meaning of ekporeuomai in John 
15:26 is “goes out from” (NIV). It is significant that the word ekporeuomai is in the 
present tense, indicating ongoing action. Like “begotten,” I believe “procession” carries 
with it the idea of origin. But unlike “begotten,” which points to a completed act, 
“procession” is a present happening, which continues on without end. Accordingly, the 
Holy Spirit did not transition like the Son, and shift “from eternity” to a time-based mode 


°” C. S. Lewis explains the difference between beget and create: “To beget is to become the father of: to 
create is to make. And the difference is this. When you beget, you beget something of the same kind as 
yourself... . But when you make, you make something of a different kind from yourself.” C. S. Lewis, 
Mere Christianity (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1980), p. 157. 

°8 This event may explain something puzzling about Micah 5:2: the word “origins” is plural. Certainly, the 
Son does not have two origins in the Father. But, with the insight given here, we can now see that there are 
two “origin” (or “going forth”) events that are grounded in timeless eternity: (1) the Son’s origin in the 
Father and (2) the Son’s shift from timeless eternity into time at the creation event (Gen. 1:1). While these 
two “origin” events are not separated by time, the first event logically precedes the second event. In this 
light, the plural “origins” appears appropriate. 
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of existence. He remains present “in eternity” while entering into creation at the creation 
event (Gen. 1:1). Henceforth, the Spirit serves as a bridge between the Father in eternity 
and all that exits in time and space. 

While the Father’s role in the Spirit’s procession is straightforward (“from the 
Father”), the Son’s role is not clear. Does the Spirit proceed from the Father alone or 
from the Father and the Son? Historically, Eastern Christendom favors the former inter- 
pretation, while Western the latter. Early on the church did not take a hard stand on this 
issue. Things changed when the clause and from the Son, referred to as the filioque, was 
inserted in the Nicene Creed at the Council of Toledo in A.D. 589. Despite re peated 
attempts to reach doctrinal agreement, the East and West eventually divided over this 
issue in A.D. 1054. They have remained divided ever since. Consequently, the global 
church today is split on how to define the procession of the Spirit. 

We are at an impasse. To make forward progress, I will go to the biblical text and 
make some general observations about the Spirit’s procession. These insights will be 
used to formulate a definition of the procession of the Spirit. I am operating under the 
assumption that how the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit relate to one another accurately 
reflects the nature of the trinity. 

First, the Father sends the Spirit. Jesus said to the disciples, “If you then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to those who ask Him?” (Luke 11:13, italics added). He later 
said, “And I will ask the Father, and He will give you another Helper [the Spirit]” ohn 
14:16, italics added). Paul wrote, “And because you are sons, God has sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts” (Gal. 4:6, italics added). 

Second, the Son receives the Spirit from the Father. Jesus said, “When the Helper 
[the Spirit] comes, whom I will send to you from the Father” (John 15:26, italics added). 
On the day of Pentecost, Peter stated that the Son received the Spirit from the Father: 
“Therefore having been exalted to the right hand of God, and having received from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, He has poured forth this which you both see and 
hear” (Acts 2:33, italics added). 

Finally, the Son sends the Spirit. Jesus said, “When the Helper [the Spirit] comes, 
whom / will send to you from the Father” (John 15:26, italics added) and “but if I go, J 
will send Him [the Spirit] to you” (16:7, italics added). On one occasion, Jesus discharged 
the Spirit to the disciples (20:22). He also imparted the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. 
Jesus said to his disciples, “And behold, J am sending forth the promise of My Father 
upon you; but you are to stay in the city until you are clothed with power from on high” 
(Luke 24:49, italics added). Peter said that Jesus is responsible for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 2:33). 

The biblical evidence reveals several insights that help to explain the procession 
of the Spirit. Both the Father and the Son send forth the Spirit; however, they do not send 
forth the Spirit in the same way. The Father imparts the Spirit to the Son, then the Son 
imparts the Spirit. Or, stated a bit differently, the Father is the initiator of the Spirit, while 
the Son is the facilitator of the Spirit. In this context, the phrase from the Father and 
through the Son provides as equitable definition of the Spirit’s procession. This phrase 
describes the internal orientation of the trinity, and thus provides the pattern for how the 
trinity interacts with creation. The next subsection will discuss internal and external 
aspects of this concept in greater detail. 
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Figure 4: Ontological Order 


1. Ontological Order 


The procession of the Spirit may be summarized as follows: the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and through the Son. This definition of procession is graphically 
illustrated in figure 4. For the remainder of this study, this arrangement will be referred to 
as the ontological order.°? 

Figure 4 shows how the persons of the trinity are oriented in respect to one 
another. It does not describe how the persons of the trinity choose to function at a 
particular time and/or place, but how they have always and will always relate to one 
another. The ontological order is an eternal reality established before the creation of time, 
space, and matter. It is a fundamental and unalterable truth about the trinity that will not 
change under any and all circumstances. 

The Father and the Son participate in an ongoing, dynamic relationship with each 
other in keeping with the pattern of the ontological order: the Father relates to the Son by 
the Spirit, and the Son relates to the Father by the Spirit. This arrangement embraces 
individual and corporate distinctives. 

In an individual sense, each person of the trinity operates according to the full 
perfection of divine personality. Intellectual capabilities, such as thinking, reasoning, 
understanding, and remembering, are unhindered and unlimited. Each person exercises 
the power of volition, which includes the ability to act according to one’s good pleasure 
and choose between alternatives based on one’s best judgment. Also, each person 
expresses pure and natural emotions, which are always the proper and appropriate 
response to a given situation as well as an accurate indicator of what is felt at the time. 
Perfect love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and self- 
control are the rule here (cf. Gal. 5:23). 

In a corporate sense, the persons of the trinity are a close-knit community. 
Several aspects of this community warrant special attention. First, it is a fellowship of 
intimacy. The persons of the trinity share their innermost thoughts and feelings with one 
another. At all times the lines of communication are open and unhindered. Jesus said, 
“For the Father loves the Son, and shows Him all things that He Himself is doing” John 
5:20). Paul wrote concerning the Spirit: “for the Spirit searches all things, even the depths 
of God. ...so the thoughts of God no one knows except the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 2:10- 


ys Ontology is the branch of metaphysics dealing with the nature of being or reality. 
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11). Furthermore, Jesus addressed the Father as Abba (Mark 14:36).°° And John said that 
Jesus is “in the bosom of the Father” (John 1:18).°' Both expressions speak of the 
intimacy they have with each other. Truly, the persons of the trinity share in an intimate 
relationship at the deepest level. 

Second, it is a fellowship of order. The ontological order assumes a hierarchical 
structure. Scripture echoes this reality. For example, Paul wrote, “Christ is the head of 
every man, and the man is the head of a woman, and God is the head of Christ” (1 Cor. 
11:3, italics added). Many New Testament Bible scholars believe that the term head (Gk. 
kephale) refers to “source” not “authority.”°” The Father is the source of life and direction 
in the ontological order. The Father sent the Son and told him what to do, and the Son 
performed the Father’s will. We also see the Father commit all things to the Son (John 
3:35), and highly exalt him with a name that is above every name (Phil. 2:9). In this 
context, the Son can say “the Father is greater than I” (John 14:28).% These words do not 
suggest that the Father is ontologically superior to the Son. The husband’s place of 
authority in the household does not make him genetically superior to his wife. Similarly, 
the Father’s place as life-giver and guide in the trinity does not make him a superior 
person (or personality). 

Finally, it is a fellowship of diversity and harmony. Each person of the trinity 
performs a variety of unique functions. For example, the Father fixed times and seasons 
(Acts 1:7), the Son became flesh and died for the sins of the world, and the Holy Spirit 
indwells and empowers believers. This variety is not at the expense of harmony. Jesus 
said, ‘For I always do the things that are pleasing to Him [the Father]” (John 8:29). The 
Son was not forced to do the Father’s will; he freely chose to do the work set before him. 
The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit relate to one another in a spirit of willing co- 
operation, mutual respect, and self- giving love. 

In summary, the persons of the trinity are a close-knit community characterized 
by intimacy, order, diversity, and harmony — the ideal fellowship. 

A final word must be said about how the persons of the trinity communicate with 
one another. In the following examples, I will describe this conversation in a pro gressive 


60 “The Aramaic word abba, which is retained in the Greek text of [Mark] 14:36, shows how intimate was 
the relationship between Jesus and God. Abba was a familiar mode of speech which was reserved for one’s 
own father. When men addressed God as Father, they would use the more formal abuna (our father), but 
one’s own father would be addressed by using the absolute state of the noun, which is abba. Jews did not 
use this absolute form to address God, because it implied too great a familiarity. When Jesus used abba of 
God he was making a startling innovation. He was claiming a relationship with God which was closer than 
that which was claimed by any of his countrymen. He was claiming a unique kind of sonship.” A. W. 
Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testament, p.45. 

®! William Barclay writes, “To be in the bosom of someone is the Hebrew phrase which expresses the 
deepest intimacy possible in human life. It is used of mother and child; it is used of husband and wife; a 
man speaks of the wife of his bosom (Numbers 11:12; Deuteronomy 13:6); it is used of two friends who are 
in complete communion with one another. When John uses this phrase about Jesus, he means that between 
Jesus and God [the Father] there is complete and uninterrupted intimacy.” W. Barclay, The Gospel of John, 
Vol. 1, p. 74. 

°? L.. Morris, J Corinthians, TNTC, Vol. 7, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1985), p. 149. 

ee Ramsey Michaels writes, “Even though Jesus and the Father are ‘one’ (10:30), Jesus can still characterize 
the Father as greater because there are certain aspects of their relationship that are not reciprocal or 
reversible: The Father sent Jesus, Jesus did not send the Father; Jesus goes away to rejoin the Father, the 
Father does not come to him. Functionally, the Father is greater.” J. R. Michaels, John, NIBC, Vol. 4 
(Peabody: Hendrickson Publishers, 1989), p. 269. 
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C son > Mediation 


PROPHET Reception 


Figure 5: Progression of Prophecy 


manner. In reality, however, the logistics of this exchange are much more complex. The 
role of the Holy Spirit in the communication process is somewhat ambiguous and 
difficult to conceptualize. The Spirit “links up” the Father and the Son; but as a single, 
undivided, personal spirit who transcends spatial boundaries, he does so while being 
always-present with the Father and the Son. Thus the Spirit does not need to travel to 
deliver information. Consequently, when the Father provides the Spirit with information, 
it becomes immediately accessible to the Son; and when the Son provides the Spirit with 
information, it becomes immediately accessible to the Father. In this light, the 
conversation between the persons of the trinity is best understood as an ordered yet 
instantaneous exchange. 

It is important to note that this particular form of communication is not confined 
to the trinity proper, but extends to wherever the Spirit is present. The Spirit also links up 
the Father and the Son with creation, establishing a delay- free form of communication 
throughout both realms. 

The following examples will help to clarify how the ontological order operates, 
both internally and with others outside its immediate circle of fellowship. 

Figure 5 shows the progression of a prophetic word from the Father to a prophet. 
The Father is the originator of the message. Peter wrote, “But know this first of all, that 
no prophecy of Scripture is a matter of one’s own interpretation, for no prophecy was 
ever made by an act of human will, but men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God” 
(2 Peter 1:20-21, italics added). Luke said that God spoke by the Holy Spirit through the 
mouth of David (Acts 4:25). Ina real sense, the Father “breathes” out the content of the 
message (see 2 Tim. 3:16). 

The Son serves as mediator. Like any other mediator who supports the 
communication process between two parties, the Son supports the communication 
process between the Father and the prophet. What the Son receives from the Father he 
faithfully passes on; but in the process of doing so, he leaves his mark of love and 
compassion on the message. As a result, the Father’s message becomes the Son’s 
message, while the Son’s message remains the Father’s message. 

The Holy Spirit transports the message. He connects all parties together, enabling 
the message to move from the Father, through the Son, and to its destination. Jesus 
explained the role of the Spirit: 
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CHRISTIAN Origination 


Figure 6: Progression of Prayer 


I have many more things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now. But when He, the Spirit of 
truth, comes, He will guide you into all the truth; for He will not speak on His own initiative, but 
whatever He hears, He will speak; and He will disclose to you what is to come. He shall glorify 
Me; for He shall take of Mine, and shall disclose it to you. All things that the Father has are Mine; 
therefore I said, that He takes of Mine, and will disclose it to you John 16:12-15). 


The Holy Spirit also ensures that the message is received properly. The Spirit 
engages the prophet’s heart and mind in such a way that he is literally “moved” along by 
the Spirit (2 Peter 1:21).°* When all is said and done, the message may be rightly 
proclaimed “the word of the Lord.” 

In accord with the pattern of the ontological order, the Father is the originator of 
the prophetic word, the Son upholds the prophetic word, and the Spirit delivers the 
prophetic word to the prophet.® 

Figure 6 shows the progression of a prayer from a Christian to the Father. The 
believer is the originator of the prayer, though the Holy Spirit may provide assistance, 
that is, “helps us in our weakness” (Rom. 8:26, NIV).° In accord with the pattern of the 
ontological order, the Spirit makes the believer’s request available to the other persons of 
the trinity. He intercedes for the believer according to the will of God (v. 27).°” The fact 
that the Spirit intercedes shows that he is more than a communication link, but personally 
involved in the process. 

The Son supports the supplicant. Paul wrote, “Christ Jesus is He who died, yes, 
rather who was raised, who is at the right hand of God, who also intercedes for us” (Rom. 


°4 The Greek word for moved is pheromene. It is a maritime metaphor, used to describe “a ship carried 
along by the wind” (see Acts 27:15, 17). “The prophets raised their sails, so to speak (they were obedient 
and receptive), and the Holy Spirit filled them and carried their craft along in the direction He wished.” M. 
Green, 2 Peter and Jude, TNTC, Vol. 18 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1968), p. 91. 
°° This pattern is clearly seen in the book of Revelation, where the Father gave the Son the message to pass 
on (1:1), and John received the message in the Spirit (1:10). 
°° The Greek verb for help is sunantilambanomai, meaning “to come to the aid of, be of assistance to.” 
BDAG  p. 965. This Greek word is found one other time in the New Testament, where Martha asked Jesus 
to command Mary to “help” her with the preparations (Luke 10:40). The idea here is to help carry another’s 
burden, a burden that is too heavy to carry alone. Whether it is prayer or preparing dinner for others, we 
often need assistance to perform the task at hand. 

7 In Romans 8:27, the Greek word for intercession is entugchano, meaning 
‘to make intercession, plead with a person.” VONT, p. 330. 
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8:34). The writer of Hebrews declared that the Son “is able to save forever those who 
draw near to God through Him, since He always lives to make intercession for them” 
(Heb. 7:25). Christ is also an “advocate” (1 John 2:1). The Greek word for advocate is 
parakletos, meaning literally “called to one’s side [to help].”°° It is someone “who 
appears in another’s behalf.”°? Christ comes alongside the believer to argue his or her 
case.’° The prayer of the believer becomes the prayer of the Son, and the Son is sure to 
present the prayer in the most effective manner possible. 

The Son presents the prayer to the Father by the Spirit.’’ The Father then decides 
what should be the appropriate response. Ultimately, his response is always in keeping 
with his just and benevolent character. 

Of course, I have described the progression of a single prayer. In reality, 
thousands of prayers are offered up to the heavenly Father at any given moment in time. 
The Father hears them all, and he answers each one in the best possible way as he works 
out all things for the good of his children. ’* 

These examples show how the Father as Originator, the Son as Mediator, and the 
Holy Spirit as Applicator operate according to the pattern of the ontological order. This 
“pattern of operation” is the same for all divine works. ’* It must be kept in mind that the 
specifics of how the persons of the trinity relate to one another, how they process 
multiple events in parallel, and how the Spirit works in the heart and mind of a human 
being are not clear. There are hidden mysteries to this reality, mysteries that cannot be 
fully understood by human intellect. 


Reflection 


I believe that the operation of a computer provides insight into how the persons of 
the trinity process information. A digital computer can multitask, or perform two or more 
tasks concurrently. Technically speaking, a digital computer with a single processor can 
only perform one task at a time. To get around this limitation, the computer performs 
multiple tasks by sharing operating time. A small portion of the first task is processed by 
the computer while the other tasks sit idle). When complete, the computer processes a 


68 VONT, p. 111. 

° BDAG, p. 766. 

7 Tn 1 John 2:1 parakletos “undoubtedly signifies an ‘advocate’ or ‘council for the defense’ in a legal 
context. It means a person who intercedes on behalf of somebody else.” I. H. Marshall, The Epistles of 
John, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1978), p. 116. 

11 Tt is important to note that the Spirit is also called parakletos (John 14:16). He is our “Helper” (NASB), 
“Counselor” (NIV), and “Comforter” (KJV). 

” Romans 8:28 says that “God causes all things to work together for good to those who love God.” This 

does not mean that “all things” are good; it undoubtedly includes unpleasant things, like pain and 

hardships. “Many of the things comprised are evil in themselves and it is the marvel of God’s wisdom and 

grace that they, when taken in concert with the whole, are made to work for good. Not one detail works 

ultimately for evil to the people of God; in the end only good will be their lot.” J. Murray, The Epistle to the 
Romans: The English Text with Introduction, Exposition and Notes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1997), p. 314. 

® The “pattern of operation” of the ontological order is similar to the order (taxis) in the “economic 
Trinity,” a view held by many orthodox theologians. For an excellent discussion on the economic Trinity, 

see chapter 11: “From the Father. . . to the Father” in P. Toon’s Our Triune God: A Biblical Portrayal of 
the Trinity (Wheaton: Victor Books, 1996), pp. 213-229. 
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small portion of the second task. After a small portion of each task has been processed by 
the computer, the sequence is repeated, starting with the first task. The computer 
determines when and how much processing time a task will get before switching to the 
next task. If the computer switches between tasks very quickly, there is the illusion that 
the computer is performing all the tasks at the same time. 

Also, computers may be linked together to forma network, enabling them to talk 
to one another and share information. How much information they can share is 
determined in part by the maximum throughput of the communication links between 
them. The maximum throughput is known as bandwidth, or the maximum bits-per- 
second the network will allow. Each computer in the network is responsible for 
managing incoming and outgoing information. Multitasking helps the computer to 
manage the data traffic, by sharing operating time between the tasks that need to be 
performed. Thus multitasking is a necessary element of a computer network, for it gives 
each computer in the network the ability to exchange information with all the other 
computers in the network. The speed and efficiency of the data flow depends on the 
capacity and processing speed of each computer as well as the maximum throughput of 
the communication paths. 

Let’s apply what we have learned about computers to the persons of the trinity. 
The ontological order is a “network” of three divine persons; a network that governs how 
each person of the trinity shares information. Divine personality is like a computer witha 
single processor. And like a computer with a single processor, divine personality can 
only perform one task at a time. Consequently, divine personality performs multiple 
tasks by sharing operating time. But unlike a computer, divine personality has infinite 
capacity to process and store information (thus no limit to the number of tasks that can be 
processed) and infinite processing speed (thus a very small delay time to process the 
current task before switching to the next task). Furthermore, since the Spirit is always- 
present with the Father and the Son, there are no limitations or obstructions hindering the 
flow of information between them. The “bandwidth” is infinite, allowing for an 
enormous flow of data. In summary, infinite capacity and infinite processing speed along 
with infinite throughput allows the persons of the trinity to process and exchange a 
massive amount of information with no time delays or data loss. 

In accord with the pattern of the ontological order, the persons of the trinity relate 
to one another and to creation via multitasking. Because all aspects of the 
communication process are unlimited and unhindered in any way, all present tasks are 
being performed together in real-time. In a real sense, each person is processing multiple 
tasks as though he is processing one task. “* 


2. Omnipresence & Imminence 


God spoke through the prophet: “‘Am I a God who is near’ declares the Lord, 
‘and not a God far off? Can a man hide himself in hiding places, so I do not see him?’ 
declares the Lord. ‘Do I not fill the heavens and the earth?’ declares the Lord” (Jer. 
23:23-24). The prophet proclaimed a profound truth: the God who transcends creation is 
imminent in creation. The New Testament witness echoes this reality. Jesus said, “Are 


™T discuss divine multitasking further in chapter IV, section C. 
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not two sparrows sold for a cent? And yer not one of them will fall to the ground apart 
from your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered” (Matt. 10:29-30).”° 
God notices and cares for the small and insignificant things. The God who “wraps 
himself in light as with a garment” (Ps. 104:2, NIV) is ever-present and fully aware ofall 
that takes place within both realms. 

But how does God “fill” the heavens and the earth? This is a difficult question to 
answer. God is invisible, yet always present and active in all things. Paul said that in God 
“we live and move and exist” (Acts 17:28). In the context of Christian unity, Paul also 
said that there is “one God and Father of all who is over all and through all and in all” 
(Eph. 4:6). A. Skevington Woods offers clarity: “God reigns ‘over’ (epi) all in his 
transcendent sovereignty. He works ‘through’ (dia) all in his creative activity. He dwells 
‘in’ (en) all by reason of his immanent pervasiveness.”’° Steven Charnock provides 
insight on the relationship between the Creator and the creation, carefully maintaining the 
preeminence of the former over the latter: 


He compasseth all, is encompassed by none; He fills all, is comprehended by none. The Creator 
contains the world, the world contains not the Creator; as the hollow of the hand contains the 
water, the water in the hollow of the hand contains not the hand; and therefore some have chosen 
to say, rather that the world is in God, it lives and moves in Him, than that God is in the world. Ey 


Christian theology has traditionally walked a narrow line between two poles. On 
the one hand, it denies pantheism. Pantheism is the idea “that God is really the substance 
of all things and that He is spatial.”’* On the other hand, it denies deism. Deism is the 
idea “that God is omnipresent in power but not in a personal sense.”’? Most theologians 
hold to a balanced position: God is distinct from his creation yet, at the same time, 
personally present in it, sustaining all things by his power. 

Although God is present everywhere, he is not present everywhere in the same 
way. “The nature of His indwelling is in harmony with that of His creatures. He does not 
dwell on earth as He does in heaven, in animals as He does in man, in the inorganic as He 
does in the organic creation, in the wicked as He does in the pious, nor in the Church as 
He does in Christ.”®° Herman Bravinck explains: 


God’s imminence is not an unconscious imminence, but a conscious presence of His being in all 
creatures. That is the reason why the nature of the divine presence varies in accordance with the 
nature of these creatures. To be sure, even the most insignificant creature owes its origin and 
preservation to God’s power, to His being: God dwells in every creature; but this does not mean 
that He dwells equally in every creature. All things are indeed “in Him’ but all things are not 
“with Him.” 


God dwells in a rock, a flower, a dog, and a human being; but only in a human being does 
he desire to reveal himself ina truly intimate way. 


™ “The verb counted [or numbered] is in the perfect tense, which may signify that the number stays on 
record; it points to God’s continuing interest.” L. Morris, The Gospel According to Matthew, PNTC (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1992), p. 264. 
7° AS. Wood, “Ephesians,” EBC, Vol. 11 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1978), pp. 56-57. 
7 §. Charnock, The Existence and Attributes of God, Vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1979), p. 
374. 
78H. Bravinck, The Doctrine of God (Edinburgh: Banner of Truth, 1977), p. 162. 
79 1: 

Ibid. 
8° 1. Berkhof, Systematic Theology, p. 61. 
8 py Bravinck, The Doctrine of God, p. 163. 
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Figure 7: Omnipresence ofthe Trinity Before Christ’s 
Incarnation and After His Resurrection 


There is much about omnipresence that remains an enigma. However, the Bible is 
clear on the location of each person of the trinity. The Father is located in heaven (e.g., 
Matt. 5:16; 6:9; 16:17; 18:10, 19; 23:9). Before the incarnation the Son is located in 
heaven with the Father (e.g., John 3:13; 6:38; 8:23; 16:27-28), and after his resurrection 
the Son is once again located in heaven with the Father (e.g., Luke 24:51; John 16:28; 
20:17; Acts 1:11; Eph. 1:20; Heb. 1:3; 8:1; 1 Peter 3:22), °? (The location of the Son 
during his earthly life will be discussed in the next chapter.) The Psalmist exclaimed, 
“Where can I go from Thy Spirit? Or where can I flee from Thy presence?” (Ps. 139:7). 
The Holy Spirit is the personal presence of the trinity located throughout creation (e.g., 1 
Cor. 3:16; Eph. 2:22; 3:16).** 

Figure 7 illustrates the omnipresence of the trinity before Christ’s incarnation and 
after his resurrection. The Father and the Son are located in heaven (which is some where 
in the spiritual realm), while the Holy Spirit permeates all of creation (or both realms). 
Thus a trinitarian presence is everywhere in creation. 


8? In figure 7, the location of the Son is flexible. While the Son’s primary residence is in heaven, he made 
some brief visits to earth before his incarnation and after his resurrection. Before his incarnation, he made 
some appearances on earth as the angel of the Lord, in a human-like state. After his resurrection and before 
his ascension, he made some appearances on earth in his resurrected body (1 Cor. 15:3-7). After his 
ascension, he appeared to Paul on the Damascus road (v. 8). These brief visits to earth did not alter or 
inhibit the ontological order in any way. 

83 Jesus said that when he goes to heaven, he will send the Comforter, the Holy Spirit John 14:16). The 
incarnate Christ has a body. Thus he bodily left earth to go to heaven. But the Holy Spirit “coming” to earth 
is a bit different. The Holy Spirit does not have a body. He is spirit, always present on earth at all places 
and at all times; so “coming” to earth does not mean that he is leaving one place and going to another. 
Rather than a change in location, the words of Jesus signala new work of the Spirit, a work in keeping with 
the kingdom age, where the Holy Spirit will permanently take up residence in believers in order to 
transform them fromthe inside out. 
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This figure also illustrates how each person of the trinity interacts with creation. 
In accord with the pattern of the ontological order, the Holy Spirit, who permeates all of 
creation, encounters all that occurs in creation, and he shares his firsthand experience 
with the Father and the Son. In this way the Spirit serves as the Father and the Son’s 
spiritual “senses,” the means by which they observe and participate in the affairs of 
everyday life (cf. Ps. 11:4; 33:13-14; Prov. 15:3).°* 

In regard to the exchange of information between the persons of the trinity, the 
Holy Spirit acquires the sum total of all present information about creation the moment it 
becomes available, and he instantaneously provides it to the Father and the Son.®° Since 
this modus operandi has been in effect from the beginning of creation to the present, each 
person of the trinity has had complete access to and therefore has complete possession of 
all available information about both realms. 

It is important to note that this discussion has been limited to acquiring 
information about creation from within creation. From this time-based perspective, only 
past and present information may be known. Future information is not available until it is 
progressively revealed in time. 


Reflection 


Of course, the information that Jesus did or did not have access to is part of a 
larger whole. For example, did the first-century Jesus know about twentieth-century 
discoveries in medicine and physics? If we are talking about the particulars of the actual 
discoveries made by men and women in time, the answer is no. He had no direct access 
to this information. However, we shouldn’t suppose that Jesus knew little about medicine 
and physics. He knew about all the discoveries made before and during his time on earth. 
Furthermore, he was not limited to such knowledge. Jesus’ knowledge of the physical 
realm is grounded in his participation of two divine works: creating and sustaining life 
and matter. This includes the human body and the cosmos. Moreover, Jesus has an 
extraordinary intellect, through which he processed the information he acquired over 
time. Thus his knowledge of how things work on all levels far surpasses the best we can 
know from our limited perspective. This fact is not incompatible with the Jesus we see in 
the Gospels. Possessing knowledge and sharing knowledge are two different things. 
Jesus is an exceptional communicator and teacher. He has tremendous discipline and 
self-control. Jesus selectively shared his knowledge with others. He taught what was 
necessary to fulfill his mission, using language and ideas his audience could understand. 
His words and actions were purposely and perfectly consistent with the cultural norms of 
his day. Jesus did not come to earth to impress some people with his knowledge but to 
save all people by his sacrifice. 


8 Several passages appear to say that the Son is omnipresent. For example, Matthew 18:20 records the 
following words of Jesus: “For where two or three have gathered together in My name, there I am in their 
midst” (cf. Matt. 28:20; Eph. 1:23; 3:17; Col. 3:11). In light of the argument presented in this study, this 
passage simply means that the Son is present by the Spirit, the person who provides him immediate and 
intimate access everywhere in creation. 

85 Since it is gathered by the Spirit, the acquisition of information is not impeded by weather conditions or 
darkness (cf. Ps. 139:12). 
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E. Monotheism and the Trinity 


At this point, I would like to turn to one of the most perplexing and controversial 
topics in Christian theology — the monotheism question. Two biblical truths appear to be 
in conflict with each other. First, the Old and New Testament writers proclaimed the 
reality of a single God. Second, the New Testament writers referred to the Father as God 
and to the Son as God. These truths create an obvious dilemma: how can the belief in one 
God be reconciled with two persons called God? In addition, the person of the Holy Spirit 
must be considered. How does he fit into the picture? These questions have challenged 
many sincere truth-seekers throughout the centuries, particularly in the fourth century 
when these issues took center stage. 

Many ideas about God were floating around in the fourth century. Some were 
biblical, some were questionable, and others missed the mark completely. Prominent 
Christian theologians believed the time was right to come together and formulate a 
solution that the majority could agree upon. Using language and concepts familiar to 
them, the early-church theologians set out to bridge the gap between the biblical evidence 
and metaphysics to show that God is one ontological being consisting of three persons. 
After years of dialogue, the church majority concluded that God 1s three persons of one 
substance.*® In other words, “God is a unitary essence consisting of three coequal persons 
— Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.”*’ This understanding of God as trinity is thought to 
affirm the unity of God (one substance) as well as the plurality necessary for self- 
expression and intimate fellowship (three persons). 

This definition of the trinity has held an honored place in church history, serving 
as the standard of orthodoxy throughout the years. This does not mean that everyone 
agrees with it, however. It does raise some questions of its own. The fourth-century 
theologians define substance in a philosophical way, and some question this. Others 
question the metaphysical approach altogether, finding no justification for it in the Bible. 
Certainly, cultural context plays a major role here. The fourth-century theologians sought 
a biblically accurate and relevant solution that made sense to them and to their 
contemporaries. It is, therefore, a culturally conditioned solution, which is_ best 
understood in the context from which it came. It is not, in my opinion, an axiomatic 
solution binding on all Christians at all times. 

I agree with the fourth-century theologians on the following point: the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is the God of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. I differ with 
them on how this reality should be expressed in regard to divine oneness. The remainder 
of this section will outline my particular view. 


1. Jewish Roots 


The New Testament tells a story firmly rooted in a first-century Jewish context. It 
is a story about a particular God and a particular people at a particular place and time. 


8° An excellent book on the formulation of the trinity is E. C. Beisner’s God in Three Persons (Wheaton, 
Illinois: Tyndale House Publishers, 1978). For a more detailed discussion on the historical development of 
the trinity, see R. Letham, The Holy Trinity: In Scripture, History, Theology, and Worship (Phillipsburg: R 
& R Publishing Company, 2004), pp. 89-268. 

87 G. R. Lewis and B. A. Demarest, Integrative Theology, Vol. 1: “Knowing Ultimate Reality” and “The 
Living God” (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1987), p. 255. Substance and essence are 
interchangeable terms. 
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Few would question this. But what can be known of the particular God we see in the 
pages of the New Testament? This is where things get cloudy. What is certain? What is 
up for grabs? The Christian theologians of the fourth century drew the line in a peculiar 
place. They believed that the best approach to the New Testament evidence was to 
redefine the being of God. The end result was a new definition of God: the one true God 
is three persons. While this may sound reasonable to a fourth-century Greek, it would not 
be reasonable to a first-century Jew. The idea of one God, or monotheism, was given in 
the past, in the pages of holy writ, and thus a settled issue to the Jewish mind of the first 
century.°” First-century “Jewish monotheism” is a “strict” monotheism, a monotheism in 
which God has one personal identity. God has one nature, with one mind, one will, and 
one emotional center. God is singular (J and he). No Jew would have challenged this. To 
suggest otherwise is to move beyond the bounds of revealed truth and into territory 
completely foreign to the Judaism of Jesus’ day. Every devout Jew in the first century 
took Jewish monotheism for granted, including Jesus and his followers. Therefore, I 
believe that the best approach is to affirm Jewish monotheism and seek to understand the 
New Testament evidence in light of this truth.*? 

Jesus and his followers held Jewish monotheism as a core belief, a belief in God 
that is grounded in Old Testament Scripture. Like Moses, David, Solomon, and Isaiah 
before them, they believed in one God. God is the God of heaven and earth, the God of 
the chosen people, Israel. He is Creator, Sustainer, Savior, and the source of prophetic 
utterance. And he alone is worthy of worship and praise. The concept of God held by 
Jesus and his followers was consistent with what was proclaimed by their ancestors and 
taught in the synagogues of their day. 

Of course, beginning with the premise that Jesus and his followers embraced 
Jewish monotheism, the burden rests upon my shoulders to adequately explain why the 
biblical writers ascribed divine names and worship to Jesus. Let’s now turn to the New 
Testament and see what it has to say about divine oneness. 


2. Divine Oneness 


The New Testament gives two legitimate ways to express divine oneness. The 
first way may be summarized as follows: the Father is the one true God. There is a great 


88 Julius Scott writes, “He [Jesus], with the scribes, Pharisees, and average Jews of his day, unquestioningly 
accepted monotheism, the covenant, the law, and the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures.” J. J. Scott, Jr., 
Jewish Back grounds of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1995), p. 354. While stating up- 
front the difficulty listing the elements of Jewish “orthodoxy,” Everett Ferguson nevertheless says that 
“certain fundamental convictions and attitudes were quite general among the Jews” — the belief in one God, 
the special status of Israel, and the Torah. E. Ferguson, Backgrounds of Early Christianity, 3rd ed. (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2003), p. 537. While also acknowledging the difficulty defining core 
Jewish beliefs, Lester Grabbe says that “personal Jewish identity was usually bound up with certain 
specific items” — the temple and its cult, the land, belief in one God, being a part of the “chosen people,” 
the rejection of images in worship, the Torah, and circumcision. L. L. Grabbe, Judaic Religion in the 
Second Temple Period: Belief and Practice from the Exile to Yavneh (New York: Routledge, 2000), p. 294. 
Despite the variety in these lists, the belief in one God stands out as a basic characteristic of first-century 
Jewish religion (cf. John 8:41). 

*° The decision to embrace or reject Jewish monotheism will greatly influence the direction of subsequent 
theological development. In chapter V, section B, I show that the proposed solution, which holds to a 
Hebrew worldview and Jewish monotheism, begins at the right place, goes in the right direction, and 
arrives at the nght destination. 
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deal of New Testament evidence in this regard. For example, Jesus referred to the Father 
as the “only true God” (John 1733).”° Jesus’ belief in Father God is clearly seen in several 
other passages: on the cross Jesus referred to the Father as “My God” (Matt. 27:46; Mark 
15:34), and after his resurrection he said to Mary, “Stop clinging to Me, for I have not yet 
ascended to the Father; but go to My brethren, and say to them, ‘I ascend to My Father 
and your Father, and My God and your God’” (John 20:17). From these passages we get 
Jesus’ understanding of God ina nutshell: he believes that there is only one true God, that 
the one true God is the Father, and that Father God is his God and the God of his 
followers. Anything else Jesus said about God, or about himself for that matter, must be 
understood in this light. Paul was equally clear on this expression of divine oneness. 
There is “one God, the Father, from whom all things came and for whom we live” (1 Cor. 
8:6, NIV; cf. Rom. 16:27; Eph. 4:6; 1 Tim. 2:5). 

I believe that this New Testament way to express divine oneness addresses the 
monotheism question. By identifying the one true God as the Father, there is clear and 
straightforward continuity between the Old Testament and the New: Moses’ God (“the 
Lord is one”) is the “only true God” of Jesus and the “one God” of Paul. For both Jesus 
and Paul, the monotheism of the old dispensation is extended into the new, but with a 
greater emphasis on God as Father. 

The second New Testament way to express divine oneness does not address the 
monotheism question per se, but it is important just the same. This oneness concerns the 
relationship between the persons of the trinity. John’s Gospel, more than any other New 
Testament book, discusses the nature of this relationship. John described the close and 
intimate communion between the Father and the Son in vivid terms, reaching its apex in 
the following words of Jesus: “the Father is in Me, and I in the Father” (10:38; cf. 
14:11).°' Surprisingly, Jesus did not limit this unique “in” terminology to the trinity 
proper. He used it again when he stated his desire that all believers may be one as the 
Father and Son are one: 


I do not ask in behalf of these alone, but for those also who believe in Me through their word; that 
they may all be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us; 
that the world may believe that Thou didst send Me. And the glory which Thou hast given Me I 
have given to them; that they may be one, just as We are one; I in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be perfected in unity, that the world may know that Thou didst send Me, and didst love them, 
even as Thou didst love Me (John 17:20-23). 


Now, I would like to pause for some reflection on what has been said thus far, in 
order to show that both New Testament ways to express divine oneness are in harmony 
with and illumined by the ontological order. Let’s start with the first New Testament way 
to express divine oneness and ask ourselves the following question: why is the Father the 
one true God? Or, stated a bit differently, what is it that sets the Father apart from 
everyone else and defines him as God? First off, it is safe to assume that it is not 
something the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit have in common. Clearly, this 


°° The Greek word for true is alethinos. It “denotes ‘true’ in the sense of real, ideal, genuine.” VONT, p. 
645. “Only here and at 4:23 [true worshipers” ] does John have this adjective used attributively precede its 
noun. This makes it emphatic.” L. Morris, The Gospel According to John, p. 638. 

°! “The expression conveys the thought of completest unity, a relation sui genesis, nevertheless we leam 
later that it forms the basis of a union between God and man through the Son by virtue of the redemptive 
event (cf. 14:10-11, especially 17:21).” G. R. Beasley-Murray, John, WBC, Vol. 36, 2nd ed. (Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1999), pp. 177-178. 
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eliminates personality from the list of possibilities, for each person of the trinity has a 
divine personality with the same functional capabilities. Their respective mind, will, and 
emotions function the same way and to the same degree. We will have to look elsewhere 
for the Father’s uniqueness. 

So, what is it that sets the Father apart from everyone else and defines him as 
God? What can be said about the Father that cannot be said about the Son or the Spirit? I 
believe that the ontological order provides the answer. The Father’s uniqueness is found 
in his unique position as Originator and head of the ontological order. He alone is the 
source of all things, the fountain of life and wisdom, and the chief architect who oversees 
everything that takes place in creation. And this uniqueness is the basis for his divine 
identity. God is the Originator and head of the ontological order; the Originator and head 
of the ontological order is God. 

But what about other divine names, such as Creator, Sustainer, and Savior? How 
do these names apply to God? With what has been established thus far, that God is the 
Originator and head of the ontological order, we can now link the Father to divine works 
and to the divine names associated with divine works. Father God is the Originator and 
head of the ontological order, and as such he is the source and chief architect of all divine 
works. Here, divine works are uniquely his works. This step allows us to take the next 
and aptly acknowledge the Father for his participation in divine works. The Father’s 
primal role in divine works establishes him as the rightful owner of all divine names 
stemming from divine works. 

Of course, this raises the obvious question: if the Father is the sole owner of all 
divine names, how can they be applied to the Son? This question will be addressed in the 
next subsection. 

As noted earlier, the second New Testament way to express divine oneness does 
not address the monotheism question per se. It has to do with corporate oneness, that is, a 
oneness centered on the relationship between the persons of the trinity. In this regard, the 
ontological order can help to clarify the nature of this ongoing and dynamic re lationship, 
adding additional content to Jesus’ claim that the Father is in him, and he is in the Father. 
According to the ontological order, the Father and the Son are united by the Spirit, and by 
the Spirit they commune with each other in the most intimate fashion possible. Within the 
confines of this relationship, they give themselves to each other in an exchange of 
thoughts and feelings expressed in an atmosphere of willing cooperation, mutual respect, 
and self-giving love. This, I believe, provides an appropriate context for the second 
expression of divine oneness: it is close and intimate communion between the Father and 
the Son by the Spirit. Thus, more than anything else, the essence of corporate oneness is a 
Spirit-centered community, expressing itself as one heart and one mind through a 
common purpose. 

Also, as noted earlier, the second New Testament way to express divine oneness 
is not exclusive. While the trinity proper does not change, it nevertheless allows others to 
join and share in this oneness. At spiritual rebirth a believer is indwelt by the person of 
the Holy Spirit. The indwelling presence of the Spirit weds the believer to the triune 
community; and, as an adopted son or daughter with privileges and responsibilities, he or 
she may participate in the fellowship between the persons of the trinity. Amazingly, 
believers may address God like the Son addresses him, with full assurance and intimacy — 
as “Abba, Father” (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6). 
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Reflection 


The Shema is the centerpiece of the Jewish faith, in the first century and today: 
“Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one” (Deut. 64, NIV).”” The Shema was 
recited daily by all devout first-century Jews. And it was often the last words spoken by a 
Jew just before suffering martyrdom. The Hebrew word for one is echad. The exact 
meaning of echad in the Shema is unclear, for this word can mean several things. First, it 
can mean uniqueness. For example, Pharaoh said of Joseph, “Can we find such a one as 
this is, a man in whom the spirit of God is?” (Gen. 41:38, KJV). David prayed, “And 
what one nation on earth is like Thy people Israel” (2 Sam. 7:23). This meaning of echad 
fits well in the religious context of Moses’ day, where the superiority of God over rival 
gods was front and center. Unlike the gods of the nations, Israel’s God is not limited to a 
local or lacking power. 

Second, the word echad can mean one person or thing. This is by far the most 
common meaning of echad in the Old Testament. For example, Joseph’s brothers said 
they are all sons of one man (Gen. 42:11). God used one of Adam’s ribs to make Eve 
(2:21). The Israelites were commanded to offer one lamb in the morning (Num. 28:4). 
William Holladay’s lexicon defines echad in Deuteronomy 64 as “number, one,” that is, 
the numeral “one.””? Being one in number is the most likely meaning of echad in the 
Shema.”* Moreover, this agrees with how the Shema appears in Mark 12:29. In this 
passage, the Hebrew word echad is translated heis, a Greek word meaning “the first 
cardinal numeral.”?° 

Since the words of the Shema recorded in Mark 12:29 are the words of Jesus, and 
these words support the position that the Shema’s “one” is a numerical one, we are left 
with a highly likely conclusion: Jesus believed that the one God of the Shema and his 
God, the Father, is the same God. Therefore, I believe that the second meaning of echad 
is in line with the first New Testament way to express divine oneness: there is one true 
God called Father. Of course, the fact that there is only one God naturally incorporates 
other ideas; for example, a God who is one of a kind is also unique. Here, the second 
meaning of echad (one person or thing) includes the essence of the first meaning of 
echad (uniqueness). 

Finally, the word echad can mean the unity of people or things. For example, the 
stick of Judah and the stick of Ephraim were joined to make one stick (Ezek. 37:17). The 
people answered Moses with one voice (Exod. 24:3). Adam and Eve “shall become one 
flesh” (Gen. 2:24). The latter passage has been used by orthodox Christian theologians to 
support their position. The word echad is understood as a compound unity, and points to 


°? Edward Woods adopts the NIV translation of Deut. 6:4 “as the preferred reading, sup ported by the fact 
that ‘Yahweh’ and ‘our God’ always stand together in opposition (i.e. ‘Yahweh our God’) in Deuteronomy 
(found from 1:6 — 6:4), and never function as subject and predicate (i.e. ‘Yahweh is our God’).” He adds 
that the NIV translation is phrased more as a statement “describing the nature and character of God.” E. J. 
Woods, Deuteronomy, TOTC, Vol. 5 (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2011), p. 134. 

°3 CHALOT, p. 9. 

oe Christopher Wright says it well: Deuteronomy 6:4 may be read “in terms of Yahweh’s incomparability 
(from the context, but not the text itself), his singularity (explicit, and probably the most likely meaning), or 
his integrity (implied, but not directly stated.” C. J. H. Wright, Deuteronomy, UBC (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 2012), p. 100. 

°° VONT, p. 446. 
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the oneness of the triune God. But the oneness between two people is very different than 
the oneness of a single, undivided essence of three persons. The former oneness is a 
union, while latter oneness is a quality of being. On the other hand, the oneness implied 
by the phrase “one flesh” — a committed partnership of love and trust — is in line with the 
second New Testament way to express divine oneness. The Father and the Son are one 
by the Spirit, that is, by the Spirit they share in an intimate relationship with each other. 
While this oneness is an unlikely interpretation of echad in the Shema, it nonetheless 
captures a significant biblical truth. 


3. Divine Presence 


In the previous subsection, I defined Jewish monotheism as follows: the Father is 
the one true God. I also showed that this is in harmony with the New Testament witness 
and the ontological order. It is now time to address several difficult questions. In light of 
Jewish monotheism, how do we explain passages that refer to Jesus with divine names, 
such as God and Lord? Passages that ascribe worship to Jesus also present a problem. 
How do we interpret them in light of the Old Testament command to worship the one true 
God alone (e.g., Deut. 6:13-15)? Once again, I believe that the ontological order provides 
a reasonable answer to these questions. Here, we will see both New Testament ways to 
express divine oneness cross paths, where Father God is revealed through the dynamics 
of the triune community. 

In keeping with the pattern of the ontological order, Father God operates through 
the Sonand by the Spirit. As discussed earlier, this pattern of operation is consistent with 
all divine works. This pattern also helps us understand how God manifests his presence. 
Let’s begin with the Old Testament witness. 

In the Old Testament, the invisible God chose to make himself known in a variety 
of ways. He manifested his presence in observable things. For example, he manifested his 
presence in a bush (Exod. 3:2-6), a pillar of smoke and a pillar of fire (13:21), and the 
temple (2 Chron. 7:1-2). Such manifestations often include visible glory. God is the God 
of glory (Exod. 33:18; Ps. 24:7-8; 29:3; Zech. 2:5; Acts 7:2; Eph. 1:17). God’s glory (Hb. 
kabod) reveals his presence not his appearance. It indicates that God is near. To the 
observer, God’s glory is a display of splendor and majesty, as brilliant light (Ezek. 10:4) 
or consuming fire (Exod. IAAT" It was seen in, for example, a cloud (16:10) and the 
tabernacle (40:34). The nature of the physical medium mitigates divine glory. Sinful man 
cannot directly encounter God (cf. 33:20).”’ “Because of his holiness, a full revelation of 
God’s glory would be unendurable.”®*® God’s presence typically evokes “fear and awe” in 
those who witness it.” 

God also manifested his presence in the angel of the Lord, a mysterious figure 
that appears in the Old Testament (e.g., Gen. 16:7-13; Num. 22:22-35; Judg. 6:11-22; 
13:2-25; 1 Kings 19:5-7; 1 Chron. 21:15-18). As discussed earlier, I believe that the angel 


°© The Hebrew word shekinah (lit., “dwelling”’) is used to describe the glory of the divine presence. This 
word does not appear in the Bible. 

°” No one has seen God directly except the Son John 1:18; 6:46). 

°8 J. J. Niehaus, God at Sinai: Covenant & Theophany in the Bible and Ancient Near East (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1995), p. 26. 

* Tbid., p. 27. 
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of the Lord is the preincarnate Christ, in an incorporeal, human-like “body.” This being 
so, the manifestation of God in the angel of the Lord is the manifestation of God directly 
in the Son. Clearly, the Son’s state of existence allowed him to efficiently manifest the 
presence of God. He spoke as God and acted as God. The medium that displays God’s 
glory is suitable and sound. But his “human-like” state is nonetheless limited and 
temporary, lacking true humanity. 

With the pattern of the ontological order as a given (1e., an accepted truth), the 
Son’s role during the Old Testament period is clear. The Son, though unknown at the 
time, served to mediate the Father’s presence, a presence that was then manifested in a 
variety of ways — both in observable things and in the angel of the Lord, that is, the Son 
himself, appearing as a man. 

In the New Testament, we do not see God focus his presence in, for example, a 
pillar of fire or the angel of the Lord. Instead, we see God manifest his presence in his 
incarnate Son. Consider the incident where Philip asked Jesus to show them (the 
disciples) the Father. Jesus responded with the following words, “He who has seen Me 
has seen the Father. ... Do you not believe that I am in the Father, and the Father is in 
Me? The Words that I say to you I do not speak on my own initiative, but the Father 
abiding in Me does his work” (John 14:9-10).'°° Paul expressed the same idea this way: 
‘For God [the Father] was pleased to have all his fullness dwell in him [Christ], and 
through him to reconcile to himself all things” (Col. 1:19, NIV). From these passages we 
may conclude several things: (1) the Father was in his Son doing his work, and (2) this 
reality as Jesus understood it was visible to his followers. 

The Old Testament ways God manifested his presence were limited and 
incomplete, merely foreshadowing what was to come. The incarnate Christ, on the other 
hand, is the antitype of all earlier types.'°! Inanimate things and “human-like” existence 
lack the intimacy and pathos of permanent enfleshment. The Son’s human state is both 
transparent and supremely personal. The medium that displays God’s glory is ideally 
suited for divine presence, divine revelation. While maintaining his place and function in 
the ontological order, the Son, now bodily present as a first-century Jewish man, mant- 
fests the Father’s presence in himself, in his own “flesh.” Here, the ideal has been 
realized. Mediation (the means to the end) and manifestation (the end itself) fully overlap 
and become interrelated ideas. The expression through the Son now encompasses the 
expression in the Son.'°? 

The ontological order provides additional insight into how the Son makes the 
Father known. As Mediator, he is perfectly positioned to manifest the fullness of the 
Father’s presence; he has uninterrupted and intimate access to the Father, and his divine 
personality is capable of expressing the Father’s character and love. Only one who is 
always with the Father can know him fully. Only one who is like the Father can fully 


109 The Greek verb (meno) translated “abiding” (NASB) here is also translated “living” (NIV) and “that 
dwelleth” (KJV). 

10! Webster's College Dictionary defines antitype as “something that is foreshadowed by a type or symbol, 
as a New Testament event prefigured in the Old Testament.” 

‘02 The New Testament provides interesting parallels here. Jesus is seen as a prophet (Luke 24:19) and 
priest (Heb. 2:17); a person God works through. Mediation is something the Son did before the incarnation, 
and continues to do after it as well. Jesus is also described with tabernacle (John 1:14; Col. 2:9) and temple 
(John 2:19, 21) imagery; the place God resides in. The idea that God resides in his Son is connected with 
the incarnation, when he acquired a physical body. 
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convey what he is like. Since the Son is like the Father and always with the Father, he can 
precisely display the Father to others. 

Moreover, the Son’s role as Mediator centers in the will. His obedience to the 
Father is necessary to present the Father clearly. The Son perfectly manifests the Father’s 
presence because he perfectly submits himself in love, becoming an ideal vessel to 
display another. To be sure, there is a metaphysical angle to all this, where the Spirit 
plays an integral role in the process. By the Spirit the Father leads, and by the Spirit the 
Son follows. Nonetheless, the key to mediation is the Son’s unwavering loyalty to his 
Father. Jesus said, “Truly, truly, I say to you, the Son can do nothing of Himself, unless it 
is something He sees the Father doing; for whatever the Father does, these things the Son 
also does in like manner” (John 5:19) and “So whatever I say is just what the Father has 
told me to say” (12:50, NIV). 

It is important to point out a notable parallel between the angel of the Lord (a 
human-like being) and Jesus of Nazareth (a human being). The modus operandi — the 
manifestation of God’s presence by a being that looks human and possesses a divine 
personality — is the same for the preincarnate Christ and the incarnate Christ. Thus it is 
understandable that similar phenomenon accompany both types of appearances, most 
notably divine names and worship. His Old Testament appearances as the angel of the 
Lord, while true appearances of the Son, are a preview of better things to come: the 
“Word became flesh” (John 1:14). 

Having said this about the Father abiding in the Son and doing his work, let’s look 
at the other key idea stated earlier: according to Jesus, the Father’s presence in him was 
visible to his followers. '°* Of course, Jesus’ words are somewhat enigmatic; though the 
Father’s presence in the Son is visible, it is not visible to all. It is only visible to those 
with ears to hear and eyes to see, that is, those with spiritual discernment. It is the work 
of the Holy Spirit to reveal the Father in the Son. 

Regardless of whether it is seen or not, the presence of God in Christ is always 
perfect and complete, for the “fullness” of God dwells in him (Col. 1:19; 2:9). The Greek 
word for fullness is pleroma, meaning “that which is brought to fullness or 
completion.”!4 It denotes “a complement, that is the full number that makes up a whole, 
for example a ship’s company.”'°° William Barclay provides greater clarity on the word 
fullness in Colossian 1:19: “Jesus is not simply a sketch of God or a summary and more 
than a lifeless portrait of him. In him there is nothing left out; he is the full revelation of 
God, and nothing more is necessary.”!°° Concerning the word dwells in Colossians 2:9, 
Curtis Vaughan gives additional insight: 


“Lives” (lit., “dwells”) translates katoikei, a verb that suggests taking up permanent residence. The 
tense is present, stating a general truth and denoting continuous action. The full thought, then, is 
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that in Christ the fullness of deity permanently resides, finding in him “a settled and congenial 
home” (H.C.G. Moule, p. 144).'°7 


The fullness of deity in Christ is not something that comes and goes, but permanently and 
continuously resides in him. 

The Son is called “the image of the invisible God” (Col. 1:15; cf. 2 Cor. 4:4). The 
Greek word for image is eikon, meaning “that which has the same form as something 
else.”!°° It is used elsewhere for the “portrait” on a coin.'°? William Barclay notes, “Now, 
as Lightfoot points out, an image can be two things which merge into each other. It can 
be a representation; but a representation, if it is perfect enough, can also become a 
manifestation. When Paul uses this word, he lays it down that Jesus is the perfect 
manifestation of God.”!'° In the words of F. F. Bruce: “To say that Christ is the image of 
God is to say that in him the nature and being of God have been perfectly revealed — that 
in him the invisible has become visible.”!"’ 

Hebrews 1:3 says the Son is “the exact representation” of God’s nature. The 
Greek word for exact representation is charakter, meaning “something produced as a 
representation.”!'* “Originally it denoted an instrument for engraving and then a mark 
stamped on that instrument. Hence it came to be used generally of a mark stamped ona 
thing, the impress of a die.”''* The idea here is that the die makes the mark, and thus the 
mark reveals the shape of the die. The mark is the mirror image of the die. Charakter 1s 
also translated “express image” (KJV) and “perfect imprint and very image” (AMP). 
William Barclay writes, 


In Greek character means two things, first, a seal, and, second, the impression that the seal leaves 
on the wax. The impression has the exact form of the seal. So, when the writer of the Hebrews said 
that Jesus was the character of the being of God, he meant that he was the exact image of God. 
Just as when you look at the impression, you see exactly what the seal which made it is like, so 
when you look at Jesus you see exactly what God is like.'' 


Ultimately, the Greek words eikon and charakter say the same thing: Jesus perfectly 
displays the Father for others to see. 

This, I believe, is the fundamental reason the divine names God and Lord were 
ascribed to Jesus. The one true God is concretely and perfectly present in Christ, a 
presence recognized as divine glory (cf. John 1:14; 2 Cor. 4:6; Heb. 1:3). As the New 
Testament writers expressed this reality in written form, they did so by labeling the vessel 
with the contents of the vessel, where the identification of Christ as God is an expression 
of the revelation of God in Christ. Thus his divine names do not speak of his personal 
deity, but of deity in his person. They are a compact way of saying that he embodies the 
one true God; that in him God is present and active; that in him God is approachable, 
accessible, and available; and that in him God is most accurately understood and most 
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intimately known. Deity “seen” in Christ is seamlessly identified with him and naturally 
perceived as his own. 

The Father’s other divine names grounded in his identity as Originator, such as 
Creator, Sustainer, and Savior, are attached to Jesus Christ in a similar fashion. As the 
Son mediates divine works, and he is recognized as the focal point of the Father’s 
presence, purpose, and power in doing so, he takes on the Father’s divine names 
associated with those works. 

From here, we can see how worship was ascribed to Jesus. With the dawning of 
the first century, the one true God, the Father, remained the sole object of worship (e.g., 
John 4:23; Eph. 3:14).'!° In this respect things had not changed. The monotheism of the 
Old Testament was still in force. However, what had changed was how God revealed 
himself. Father God was visible in Jesus Christ. Some in the first century who had an 
open mind and a receptive heart discerned this fact. During times of illumination, Jesus 
became a window displaying God in action — God’s power, God’s love, God’s wisdom, 
God’s compassion, and so on. Jesus himself was a living tabernacle with the curtain 
pulled back, allowing everyone to look in and see God. Those who looked in and 
recognized what they were looking at often responded in worship. The basic pattern of 
Christian worship is seen here: God is worshiped through the Son and by the Spmrit (cf. 
Rom. 1:8; Col 3:17; Heb. 13:15; 1 Peter 2:5; 4:11). As with divine names, the 
appearance of deity in him spills on him, and therefore worshiping the Son is in effect 
worshiping the Father. 

Of course, this theory should be applied with discretion. Each passage with a 
divine name ascribed to Jesus ought to be understood on its own terms, and likewise with 
worship. Proper exegesis is crucial to right interpretation. Nonetheless, from a theological 
perspective, this theory provides a plausible explanation for how the early Jewish 
disciples could maintain their belief in one God and, at the same time, refer to Jesus with 
divine names and offer him worship. 


Reflection 


In this subsection, I explained why Jesus was called God. To help clarify my 
position, I would like to offer an analogy. Picture a bottle of root beer on a table. There 
are three legitimate ways to refer to this item: 


1. A bottle — The emphasis is on the external container. 

2. A bottle of root beer — The emphasis is on the external container and the beverage 
inside. 

3. A root beer — The emphasis is on the beverage inside. 


Now, let’s apply this analogy to Jesus. The “bottle” is like the man Jesus Christ. 
This is how people saw him through their natural eyes. Judging by outward appearance, 
he was a man like any other man. The “bottle of root beer” is like the man Jesus Christ, 


mS Larry Hurtado writes that the Jews of the Second Temple period “considered it improper to pray or offer 


worship to any being other than the one God.” See “Monotheism,” The Eerdmans Dictionary of Early 
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who is filled with the spirit of God. The discerning person who saw Jesus perform 
miracles and recognized God was at work in him saw God doing mighty deeds through 
his prophet (Luke 7:16; 24:19). The “root beer” is like the presence of God in Christ. 
This is where Jesus the man fades into the background and the one true God takes center 
stage. A person “sees” this manifestation of God by the Spirit. And the natural reaction 
of a person who sees it is worship. Jesus is labeled God in Scripture because he is being 
identified by the manifestation of God within him, as a bottle is labeled “root beer” 
because it is being identified by the type of beverage inside. Who one sees is determined 
by how one sees. 

It is important to note that the manifestation of God in Christ is revealed truth, 
understood by the Spirit. The disciples who witnessed Jesus walk on water worshiped 
him (Matt. 14:25-33). God in Christ is seen in the moment of divine action. Thomas put 
his fingers in the wounds of the risen Lord and exclaimed the famous words “my Lord 
and my God” (John 20:28). God in Christ is seen in the reality of resurrection life. Paul 
met the risen Lord in a blaze of light on the Damascus road (Acts 9:3-6; 22:6-11; 26:13- 
18). God in Christ is seen in a visible display of heavenly glory. While the particulars of 
the divine encounter may vary, the inner illumination is the same: by the Spirit one 
“sees” the Father in the Son. 

The biblical writers put a premium on personal experience — seeing, hearing, and 
touching (see John 1:14; Acts 1:21-22; 1 John 1:1-3). In fact, there is no substitute for 
direct contact with Jesus. Personal experience is the basis of the divine names applied to 
Jesus, such as God and Lord. His names are not the result of deduction and logic, the 
product of a philosopher. God revealed himself in Christ. Divine names are a human 
response to this revelation. They acknowledge and identify the particular deity in Christ. 
In effect, they say that the God in Jesus is the God of the Old Testament, the same God 
worshiped in the temple. Some may argue that experience is not a solid foundation for 
divine names, but the opposite is true. A Jesus defined by philosophical conjecture is a 
Jesus based on speculation and myth. A Jesus defined by actual experience is a Jesus 
based on revelation and reality. 

A credible testimony in a court of law is from someone who was actually at the 
scene of the crime and witnessed the crime take place. The Gospel accounts are based on 
credible testimony, that is, the testimony of those who walked with Jesus, heard what he 
said and saw what he did, and witnessed God in Christ. 


F. Summary 


This chapter “fabricated” a definition of the trinity. The trinity consists of three 
persons, namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. They are in a fixed and eternal 
arrangement, referred to as the ontological order. This arrangement governs their 
relationships with one another: the Father relates to the Son by the Spirit, and the Son 
relates to the Father by the Spirit. It also embraces individual and corporate distinctives. 
In an individual sense, each person of the trinity operates according to the full perfection 
of divine personality. In a corporate sense, they share in a relationship characterized by 
intimacy, order, diversity, and harmony. Furthermore, the ontological order governs their 
relationships with others outside their immediate circle of fellowship, that is, with created 
beings in heaven and on earth. 
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In regard to omnipresence before the incarnation and after the resurrection, the 
Father and the Son are located in heaven (which is somewhere in the spiritual realm), 
while the Holy Spirit permeates all of creation (or both realms). In regard to imminence, 
the Holy Spirit serves as the Father and the Son’s spiritual “senses,” the means by which 
they observe and participate in the affairs of everyday life. In this way the Spirit provides 
them with all present information about both realms. In regard to monotheism, the Father 
as Originator and head of the ontological order is the one true God. The Son perfectly and 
concretely manifests the Father’s presence, and this manifestation is the basis for the 
Son’s divine identity. 

This concept of the trinity will serve as the foundation for further theological 
development. In the next chapter, a theory of the incarnate Christ will be “assembled” 
upon this trinitarian “chassis” to complete the theological system. 


Reflection 


What might the Shema (Deut. 6:4) look like in this light? Fortunately, we have a 
biblical answer, ftom a passage that has been called Paul’s shema: “yet for us there is but 
one God, the Father, from whom all things came and for whom we live; and there is but 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom all things came and through whom we live” (1 
Cor. 8:6, NIV). Paul firmly holds to Jewish monotheism, that is, there is one true God 
called Father. He adds that all things came from God, a claim in keeping with the 
Father’s identity as Originator. Then Paul states that there is one Lord, Jesus Christ. 
These words should be understood against the background of Paul’s personal experience 
on the Damascus road, where he met the glorified Christ (Acts 9:3-6; 22:6-11; 26:13-18). 
Seeing God in Christ had a profound impact on Paul, so much so that he found it natural 
to apply the divine name “Lord” to the Son. He further adds that all things came through 
Jesus Christ, a claim in keeping with the Son’s identity as Mediator. Amazingly, Paul’s 
shema maintains the integrity of the original Shema. He adds the Son without adding 
another God. He affirms Jewish monotheism; the one true God and the God in Christ is 
the same God. Yet, he also adds insight in keeping with the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
God works through the Son. Paul’ shema affirms the central truth of God in the Old 
Testament (There is only one God, Creator of heaven and earth.) and the supreme 
revelation of the Messiah in the New Testament (He is the eternal mediator of God’s 
presence, purpose, and powert.). 
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Ill. THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


Jesus “said to him the third time, ‘Simon, son of John, do you love Me?’ Peter 
was grieved because He said to him the third time, ‘Do you love Me?’ And he said to 
Him, ‘Lord, You know all things; You know that I love You’” (John 21:17). Peter failed 
Jesus when the going got tough. But he did not fail to learn a remarkable thing about his 
Lord: Jesus possessed extensive knowledge, knowledge detailed enough to include his 
innermost thoughts and feelings. Peter’s confession is understandable in light of the 
Gospel accounts, for they ascribe extraordinary knowledge to Jesus Christ. This is the 
positive side of things, however. Not all the New Testament witness is so favorable. This 
chapter will begin by giving a “big picture” perspective of the incarnate Christ’s 
knowledge. A survey of what Jesus did and did not know will prove illuminating. Later 
in this investigation, these biblical passages will be used to determine the “quality” of the 
proposed theological system. 

Jesus knew who he was. He identified himself as the Son of God (Luke 22:70), 
the Son of Man (John 8:28), and the Messiah (4:25-26). He also revealed his identity with 
sayings, such as the bread of life (6:35), the light of the world (8:12), the good shepherd 
(10:14), and the way, and the truth, and the life (14:6). He claimed to be the eternal J Am, 
who existed before Abraham was born (8:58). Jesus publicly proclaimed that he was the 
“anointed One,” who came to set the captives free (Luke 4:17-21; cf. Isa. 61:1-2). In 
addition to self-knowledge, he claimed to have intimate knowledge of the Father (John 
729; 10:15; 15:1) and the Spirit (16:5-15). 

Jesus knew Scripture. At the age of twelve, Jesus’ understanding of the Law 
amazed some religious leaders (Luke 2:47). He would later use Scripture against Satan in 
the wilderness (Matt. 4:1-11). He understood Scripture in regard to cleansing (Matt. 8:4; 
Mark 1:44; Luke 5:14) and divorce (Matt. 19:3-9; Mark 10:2-9). He also displayed his 
knowledge of the Ten Commandments to a rich young ruler (Matt. 19:18-19; Mark 
10:19; Luke 18:20). While walking with several disciples on the road to Emmaus, he 
“explained to them the things concerning Himself in all the Scriptures” (Luke 24:27). 
John noted that his teaching was a marvel to many (John 7:15). 

Jesus knew the physical world. He often explained spiritual truth with illustrations 
drawn from everyday life (e.g., a lost sheep, Matt. 18:12-14; building a tower, Luke 
14:28-30). He also knew where things could be found. He knew where to let down the 
nets to catch many fish (Luke 5:4) as well as the location of a particular fish with a coin 
in its mouth (Matt. 17:27). He knew where to find a colt (Matt. 21:2; Mark 11:2; Luke 
19:30), where to find a guest room for the Passover meal (Mark 14:13-15; Luke 22:10- 
13), and where Nathanael had been (John 1:48). Jesus knew much about the world around 
him, and, as several of these examples show, his knowledge went beyond that which 
could be gained by natural senses alone. 

Jesus knew humanity. John wrote, “But Jesus, on His part, was not entrusting 
Himself to them, for He knew all men, and because He did not need anyone to bear 
witness concerning man for He Himself knew what was in man” (John 2:24-25). He 
knew the nature and operation of sin (Matt. 15:11; Mark 7:15; John 8:34). He knew those 
who followed him for personal gain (John 6:26) as well as the hypocrisy of the religious 
leaders (Matt. 23:1-7; 16-36; Mark 12:38-40; Luke 20:45-47). He knew Nathanael’s true 
character (John 1:47-48), an assessment he made from a distance. And, as Scripture 
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records many times, Jesus knew the very thoughts of others (e.g., Matt. 9:4; 12:25; Mark 
2:8; 8:17; Luke 5:22; 6:8; 9:47; 11:17). 

Jesus knew the spiritual world. He knew about heaven (John 3:13) and angels 
(e.g., Matt. 18:10; 22:30), as well as the kingdom of God. To the disciples he revealed the 
mysteries of the kingdom in parables. He likened the kingdom to a mustard seed, yeast, 
hidden treasure, and a net. He explained how one may enter the kingdom as well as the 
fate of those who chose to remain outside. He also understood the nature of the kingdom 
of darkness. He warned the disciples that Satan and his cohorts would oppose the work of 
God (Mark 4:15). He was keenly aware of demonic activity around him and fre quently 
exorcised a demon(s) with a word. Jesus knew a great deal about the kingdom of light 
and the kingdom of darkness. 

Jesus knew historical events. He mentioned that Moses had allowed divorce 
because of the hard hearts of the people (Matt. 19:8; Mark 10:5) and that David and his 
men ate the consecrated bread (Luke 6:3-4). Jesus also mentioned a historical event not 
found in Old Testament Scripture; he used the collapse of a tower to explain a spiritual 
truth (134). He knew about historical events in the recent past, often without direct 
access to such information. For example, he knew the woman at the well had five 
previous husbands (John 4:18). In fact, she later said to the people of the town of Sychar, 
“Come, see a man [Jesus] who told me everything I ever did. Could this be the Christ?” 
(4:29, NIV). He also knew that the man at the pool of Bethesda had been there a long 
time (5:6) and that Lazarus had already died (11:14). Jesus had a comprehensive, factual 
knowledge of the past. 

Jesus knew details about his future mission and destiny. He knew his mission was 
to save the lost (Luke 19:10; John 12:47). But he also knew his mission would not bring 
peace but a sword (Matt. 10:34). He knew he would be rejected by the people and 
deserted by his disciples (Matt. 26:31; Mark 14:27). He even knew which disciple would 
betray him (Matt. 26:21-25; John 13:26). He knew that he would face tremendous 
suffering and death by crucifixion (Matt. 20:19; 26:2). But he also knew that he would 
rise from the dead on the third day (Matt. 17:9, 23; 20:19; Mark 9:31; 10:34; Luke 
18:33), ascend into heaven (John 14:28; 16:10), and someday return to earth with a host 
of angels to reward the faithful (Matt. 16:27). 

Jesus knew of other future events. He warned the disciples of the coming 
persecution (Matt. 10:21-23), as well as the imminent destruction of the temple (Matt. 
24:2; Mark 13:2; Luke 21:6) and Jerusalem (Luke 19:43-44). He informed Peter that he 
would deny him three times (Luke 22:34; John 13:38). He knew much about the 
punishment awaiting the wicked (Luke 12:2-5) and the rewards in store for the faithful 
(14:14). He talked about the end times at great length. He taught about the natural 
disasters that will take place, the many false Christs who will come, and the universal 
proclamation of the gospel that will precede the end (Matt. 24). He also knew about the 
nature of life in the age to come (Matt. 22:30; Mark 12:25; Luke 20:35-36). Much of the 
future was known by the prophet from Nazareth. 

As this short survey has shown, the Gospel accounts ascribe extraordinary 
knowledge to Jesus Christ. However, this is not the whole story. Other New Testament 
passages seem to indicate that his knowledge was limited. For example, he increased in 
wisdom (Luke 2:40, 52) and learned obedience (Heb. 5:8). Jesus also asked many 
questions, apparently lacking information. Amidst a large crowd, he asked the disciples 
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who touched him (Mark 5:30; Luke 8:45). He asked a father how long his son had been 
demon-possessed (Mark 9:21), the disciples how many loaves of bread they had (Matt. 
15:34), and those weeping where they had laid the lifeless body of Lazarus (John 11:34). 
Also, when leaving the town of Bethany, Jesus walked up to a fig tree to see if it had fruit 
on it (Mark 11:12-14). 

Several other passages appear to indicate that Jesus lacked knowledge about the 
future. Jesus advised the people to pray that their flight may not be in the winter or ona 
Sabbath (Matt. 24:20; Mark 13:18). He himself prayed that Simon’s faith would not fail 
him (Luke 22:32). It is unlikely that Jesus would offer such advice or pray such a prayer 
if he already knew in advance what would take place. 

One passage forcefully asserts that Jesus lacked knowledge about the future. In 
regard to his second coming, Jesus said, “But of that day and hour no one knows, not 
even the angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the Father alone” (Matt. 24:36, italics added; 
cf. Mark 13:32). The fact that these words come from Jesus himself is a testimony to his 
open honesty and genuine humility. 

The biblical evidence presents a difficult challenge for the theologian. To develop 
a theory of the incarnate Christ that accounts for his vast yet limited knowledge is no 
small undertaking. It is, nevertheless, the goal of this chapter to complete the theological 
system and provide sucha theory. 


A. A Complex Figure 


“Jesus answered them, ‘I showed you many good works from the Father; for 
which of them are you stoning Me?’ The Jews answered Him, ‘For a good work we do 
not stone You, but for blasphemy; and because You, being a man, make Yourself out to 
be God’” (John 10:32-33). Many in the first century found it hard to believe that the son 
of Joseph and Mary could be all that he claimed to be. What made this more difficult to 
comprehend was that his startling identity was not publicly revealed until he was about 
thirty years old. Like an unexpected flash flood in the desert, the Messiah arrived on the 
scene and upset the religious order of the day. 

Despite the difficulty for many in the first century to believe the true identity of 
Jesus, those who knew him well affirmed that he was indeed a unique individual. The 
New Testament writers claimed two basic truths about Jesus. First, they affirmed that he 
was a man (e.g., Matt. 8:27; Acts 2:22; 17:31; Rom. 5:17, 19; 1 Cor. 15:21, 47; Phil. 2:8; 
1 Tim. 2:5).''® He had a physical body of flesh and blood (Heb. 2:14), a body that 
underwent normal human development from conception to adulthood. Luke recorded that 
he “continued to grow and become strong, increasing in wisdom; and the grace of God 
was upon Him” (Luke 2:40). Like other human beings, he experienced the passions of 
life (e.g., Matt. 9:36; 14:14; Mark 3:5; 8:2; 14:33; John 11:35). He was subject to hunger 
(Matt. 4:2; 21:18), thirst John 19:28), aging (Luke 2:24; 3:23), fatigue (Mark 4:38; John 
4:6), and death (John 19:30; Phil. 2:8). Judging by outward appearance, he was a man 
like all other men. 

Second, the New Testament writers affirmed that Jesus was more than a man. He 
was conceived in a supernatural way; the Holy Spirit came upon a virgin to produce a 
“holy” child (Luke 1:35). To John, the Son was with God before he “became flesh, and 


'16 Jesus also spoke of himself as a man (John 8:40). 
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dwelt among us” (John 1:1, 14). To Paul, the Son “existed in the form of God . . . but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, and being made in the likeness of 
men” (Phil. 2:6-7). Unlike other human beings, Jesus existed before conception. He was a 
preexistent being, who willfully chose to leave his heavenly glory and live among us. His 
conception in Mary’s womb was a unique event in world history, setting the stage for a 
truly remarkable life. Clearly, the biblical writers revealed a Jesus who stood with and 
stood above his peers. 

The New Testament writers taught that Jesus was a man, yet a man unlike any 
other man. He is a complex figure who defies a simple explanation. This chapter is where 
the rubber meets the road, where I take on the formidable task of defining the person of 
Christ. As a means to this end, I will “assemble” a one-nature theory of the incarnate 
Christ on the trinitarian “chassis” developed in chapter II. After “assembly” is complete, 
this theory will be evaluated based on how well it interprets the biblical passages 
concerning Christ’s knowledge presented at the beginning of this chapter. But before 
beginning, I would like to discuss a common interpretation of the two-nature theory and 
how it accounts for Christ’s knowledge. 


B. Two-Nature Theory 


How is Jesus both God and man? This question occupied religious thought for the 
first five hundred years of church history. A great deal of time was spent sifting through 
options to find an acceptable solution. By the fourth century, the commonly held view 
was that the incarnate Christ has two natures, one human and the other divine. Against 
the tide of popular opinion, an elderly monk named Eutyches (d. 454) proposed an alter- 
native theory. He taught that divinity absorbed humanity at the incarnation, forming a 
“divine” nature.''’ To many, his position was unbalanced and deficient, failing to 
maintain true humanity. 

In the West, Pope Leo I (d. 461) opposed the theory of Eutyches. He wrote a 
theological treaty, called the Tome, condemning his position. In the East, church bishops 
called a council at Ephesus in A.D. 449 to discuss the matter. At Ephesus, the majority of 
attendees were decidedly sympathetic to Eutyches, upholding his particular view. Pope 
Leo reacted abruptly to the decision of the council, calling it a “robber synod.” Emperor 
Marcion, who favored Leo’s position, summoned a council at Chalcedon in A.D. 451 to 
resolve the matter. 

At the Council of Chalcedon more than five hundred bishops met to discuss 
Christological issues. In the end, the council deemed the position of Eutyches heretical. 
Most present were content to ratify the Nicene tradition, letters of Cyril of Alexandria to 
Nestorius and John of Antioch, and Leo’s Tome.''® To the dismay of many, imperial 
officials insisted that a confession of faith was needed, believing that such a document 
would unify the empire. After much deliberation, the council produced a statement 
known as the Chalcedonian Creed. 


'!7 “The consensus among scholars appears to be that he [Eutyches] believed that in the incarnation the 
deity of Christ completely absorbed the humanity. Later Eutychians were more consistent monophysites, 
arguing that the union of the two natures resulted in a compound which was neither human nor divine but 
formed some kind of tertium quid. Both formulations clearly implied a denial of the humanity of Christ.” 
D. Macleod, The Person of Christ (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1998), p. 184. 

'18 JH. Hall, “Chalcedon, Council of,” EDT, p. 219. 
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The Chalcedonian Creed states that Christ is “truly God and truly man.”!'? It also 
states that he is one person with two natures, one human and the other divine. He is “to be 
acknowledged in two natures, inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; the 
distinction of natures being by no means taken away by the union, but rather the property 
of each nature being preserved, and concurring in one Person and one Subsistence, not 
parted or divided into two persons, but one and the same Son.”!”° In Mary’s womb, the 
Son (a person witha divine nature) united with humanity (a human nature and a physical 
body) to become the God-man. '*! 

Emperor Marcion hoped that a formal confession of faith would unify the empire. 
To his dismay, the immediate result of the council was a split within the Eastern church. 
The Coptic churches in Egypt and Ethiopia did not accept the decision of the council, 
holding to a form of monophysitism. Monophysitism asserts that the incarnate Christ’s 
nature is a composite of two natures. Repeated attempts to resolve the conflict within the 
Eastern church were unsuccessful. While the Chalcedonian statement has had its critics 
from the very beginning, it has nonetheless stood the test of time. It has served as a 
foundational creed and a standard of orthodoxy in the West as well as much of the East 
for over fifteen hundred years. 

The Chalcedonian Creed was enhanced over the years, and became the basis for 
the orthodox two-nature theory.'*” The orthodox two-nature theory views the incarnate 
Christ as one person with two natures, one human and the other divine, each nature with 
its own conscience, will, and attributes. The natures share in an eternal union without 
confusion, without change, without division, and without separation. 123 “These phrases 
represent an apophotic theology (a negative theology stating what is not) as a way of 
affirming the paradox that the two natures are present in the one person.”!** This negative 
approach was not intended to remove the mystery of the union; but it “simply seeks to 
safeguard the truth against various heretical views.”!*° 

Starting with this general sketch of the two-nature theory, I will add details in 
order to provide a more complete interpretation. Theologically speaking, the Son, who 
was a person with a divine nature before the incarnation, assumed an “impersonal” 


'!9 PB. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, Vol. 2: The Greek and Latin Creeds (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1993), p. 62. 
120 yp: 


'2! Orthodox Christology defines nature and person in a particular way. “The term ‘nature’ denotes the 
sum-total of all the essential qualities of a thing, that which makes it what it is. A nature is a substance 
possessed in common, with all the essential qualities of such a substance. The term ‘person’ denotes a 
complete substance endowed with reason, and, consequently, a responsible subject of its own actions. 
Personality is not an essential and integral part of a nature, but is, as it were, the terminus to which it tends. 
A person & a nature with something added, namely, independent subsistence, individuality.” L. Berkhof, 
Systematic Theology, p. 321. 

'22 The idea that Christ had two wills, one for each nature, was officially adopted at the Third Council of 
Constantinople in A.D. 680. 

'3 “The first two of these adverbs [without confusion, without change] may be interpreted as ‘anti- 
Eutychian’ because they denied that the two natures had merged into one. The last two [without division, 
without separation] may be regarded as ‘anti-Nestorian’ because they denied that the two natures could be 
split apart once they had been united in the incarnation.” G. Bray, God Has Spoken: A History of Christian 
Theology (Wheaton: Crossway, 2014), p. 362. 

124 «AF. Johnson and R. E. Webber, What Christians Believe: A Biblical & Historical Summary (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1989), p. 134. 

51 Berkhof, Systematic Theology, p. 321. 
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human nature at the incarnation.'*° Thus the incarnate Christ is a single person with two 
natures. Each nature operates according to its own constitution. After the incarnation, his 
divine nature remains intact. His divine nature has all divine attributes, including 
omnipresence, omnipotence, and omniscience. His divine mind is fully conscious at all 
times. At this level of consciousness, he performs divine works, such as sustaining life. 
His human nature consists of human attributes that are finite and limited. He lacks, for 
example, complete wisdom and knowledge. His human mind is conscious during his 
waking hours and sometimes during sleep. '*’ 

When both natures are conscious simultaneously, there is an order in how they 
operate together. The divinity has precedence over the humanity. “The divine will always 
‘goes before’ or ‘prevenes’ (leads the way) for the human will, so that the human will 
may choose freely in accord with the divine will.”!?% And the human will always 
voluntarily follows the divine will.'!*? While this dynamic is at work in the background, 
the Jesus we see in the Gospels operates within the sphere of his human nature, at a 
human level of consciousness. Jesus usually functions according to his human nature 
alone, without the aid of his divine nature. But on occasion, as was appropriate to his 
mission, he functions according to his divine nature in and through his human nature, 
thus displaying supernatural power and knowledge. In all cases, he chose to draw upon 
his divine attributes in obedience to his Father’s will. The Father directs his divine will, 
and his human will chooses to follow. 

The natural corollary to this theory is the following hermeneutic. Biblical 
passages that show Jesus display weakness are attributed to his human nature, while 
passages that show him display supernatural qualities are attributed to his divine nature. 
Thus his natures allow him to encompass contradictory things — he is short on knowledge 
yet all-knowing, limited in power yet all-powerful, localized in presence yet present 
everywhere, and so forth. 

Having described the two-nature theory proper, it is time for it to produce a 
“product.” This theory will interpret the biblical passages concerning the incarnate 
Christ’s knowledge given earlier in this chapter. 

As a man, the incarnate Christ has limited knowledge, which increases with the 
passing of time. In other words, Jesus grows in knowledge with respect to his human 
nature. This assertion provides the rationale for the passages that show Jesus display 
weakness. For example, Jesus increased in wisdom and displayed ignorance on several 
occasions. He asked where Lazarus’ body was laid. He was uncertain of the true 
condition ofa fig tree. He also said that he did not know the time of his second coming. It 
is important to note that these passages relate to Christ’s human nature alone. In these 
cases, he chose not to provide his human mind with supernatural knowledge possessed by 
his divine nature. 


126 «How can two natures constitute one person? This difficulty led to the introduction of yet another 
technical term, anhypostasia, into the language of Christology. The incarnate mediator, the God-man, 
remains one person because the human nature he assumed is ‘anhypostatic’ or ‘impersonal.’” D. Macleod, 
The Person of Christ, p. 199. The orthodox position holds that the Son assumed an impersonal human 
nature, and that this nature finds its personal identity in the Logos. 

127 « dream is a state of consciousness, which is open to divine revelation (see Num. 12:6). 

8-7. C. Oden, Systematic Theology, Vol. 2: The Word of Life (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 
1989), p. 189. 

129 A. Peterson, “Constantinople, Third Council of,” EDT, p. 293. 
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As God, the incarnate Christ is omniscient. In other words, Jesus has all 
knowledge (past, present, and future) with respect to his divine nature. This assertion 
provides the rationale for the passages that show Jesus display supernatural knowledge. 
For example, Jesus knew where to let down the nets to catch many fish as well as the 
location of a particular fish with a coin in its mouth. He knew Nathanael’s character 
before they met, that the woman at the well had five previous husbands, that Lazarus had 
already died, and that Peter would deny him three times. He also knew the thoughts of 
others. In these cases, he chose to provide his human mind with supernatural knowledge 
from his divine nature. Support for omniscience is seen in the words of the disciples: 
Jesus knew “all things” John 16:30; 21:17). 

I will not discuss the “quality” of this “product” now, but address this matter in 
my closing comments. It is important to note that I presented a common interpretation of 
the two-nature theory and how it accounts for Christ’s knowledge. Other interpretations 
exist, each with a different emphasis. While the existence of two complete natures is 
common to all, the finer details are open to interpretation. If more information is needed 
on this doctrine, the reader should consult several works that discuss the two-nature 
theory in greater detail. '°° 


Reflection 


In many ways the Jesus we see in the Gospels is a human Jesus. He is localized in 
presence, lacking knowledge, and limited in power. He is subject to human growth and 
weakness. And he overcomes by the power of the Spirit. This human picture of Jesus has 
caused some in the orthodox Christian camp to limit Jesus’ divine attributes in some 
way. For example, kenotic theologians believe that the Son gave up all or some 
(omnipresence, omnipotence, omniscience) of his divine attributes at the incarnation '*! 
Other scholars believe that Jesus did not give up his divine attributes, but he chose not to 
use them.'*? Divine attributes “are not to be thought of as being laid aside when the 
eternal Son became human but rather thought of as becoming potential or latent within 
this incarnate One — present in Jesus in all their fullness, but no longer in exercise.”!*° 
These theories have the common goal of establishing an authentically human Jesus by 
limiting his divine attributes. 

Limiting Jesus’ divine attributes has an obvious benefit: he lived a life on earth 
like his contemporaries. But it also has a not-so-obvious cost. According to the biblical 
evidence, Jesus plays an active role in sustaining life, a divine work he continued to 
perform during his days on earth (Col. 1:17; Heb. 1:3). Most orthodox Christian 
theologians agree with this. They also add that he needed all his divine attributes to 


'3° Some suggested readings are T. C. Oden, Systematic Theology, Vol. 2, pp. 164-194; G. R. Lewis and B. 
A. Demarest, Integrative Theology, Vol. 2: “Our Primary Need” and “Christ’s Atoning Provisions” (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1990), pp. 309-367; J. F. Walvoord, Jesus Christ Our Lord 
(Chicago: Moody Publishers, 1969), pp. 106-122; and M. J. Erickson, The Word Became Flesh: A 
Contemporary Incarnational Christology (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1991), pp. 507-576. 

'5! The Kenotic Theory centers on Jesus’ self-emptying (Phil. 2:7). For an excellent discussion and critique 
of the Kenotic Theory, see D. Macleod, The Person of Christ, pp. 205-212. 

'32 GF. Hawthome, The Presence and the Power: The Significance of the Holy Spirit in the Life and 
Ministry of Jesus (Dallas: Word Publishing, 1991), p. 208. 

'S Tid. 
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perform such work. Donald Macleod writes, 


The New Testament makes clear that Christ is the One who sustains all things (Heb. 1:3) and the 
One in whom all things hold together (Col. 1:17). Apart from him, the universe has neither 
Preserver nor Governor; and apart from omniscience and omnipotence its preservation and 
government are beyond him. Any form of kenoticism which involves the idea of a depotentiated 
Logos (‘one who had no power which a perfect manhood could not mediate’) would be fatal to the 
Lord’s competence to carry out his cosmic functions. '** 


God is personally present everywhere at all times, sustaining all things by his 
power. And his presence ensures he has comprehensive and intimate knowledge of the 
things he is sustaining. Put another way, “a truly omnipresent and omnipotent God must 
also be omniscient, since otherwise neither his presence nor his power would have a 
rational foundation.”'*°> Divine attributes and divine works go together. To lack the 
former is to forfeit the latter. Thus a Jesus who lacks knowledge about his physical 
environment cannot sustain life. 

Moreover, limiting Jesus’ divine attributes places the responsibility of performing 
divine works on the Father and the Spirit, without the Son. This in turn violates a 
fundamental principle of the trinity found in the Bible: all divine works are performed by 
all three members of the trinity — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. A trinity that functions 
without one of its members is not a true trinity. For orthodoxy, limiting Jesus’ divine 
attributes loses more than it gains. 


C. One-Nature Theory 


Throughout church history numerous attempts have been made to develop a one- 
nature theory of the incarnate Christ. Some early efforts in the fourth century were 
labeled Word- flesh Christolo gies. Word- flesh Christologies existed in different forms. In 
general, they assert that the Word overshadowed or replaced Christ’s human nature, 
serving as the operational center of his inner life. Advocates such as Apollinarius (d. 391) 
argued unsuccessfully for their position. '*° 

Apollinarius’ Word- flesh Christology and the proposed solution are both one- 
nature theories. Their commonality may lead some to believe that they have identical 
weaknesses and should be rejected for the same reasons. Such an approach oversimplifies 
things. The criticism of Apollinarius’ theory should be discriminatingly applied to the 
proposed solution. While both systems appear to be saying the same thing, they have 
fundamental differences, rooted in different world views and presuppositions. But, then 
again, the criticism against Apollinarius is not without value. It provides legitimate points 
of concern that should be taken seriously. 

Millard Erickson notes four major objections to Apollinarius’ Word-flesh 
Christology: (1) his theory is docetic, in that Jesus only appears like a man, (2) because 
Jesus lacks a human psychology, he is not strictly human, but some strange monstrosity, 
(3) the absence of a human psychology conflicts with the Gospel’s description of Jesus, 


134 Dy Macleod, The Person of Christ, p. 209. 

eG Bray, The Doctrine of God (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity Press, 1993), p. 89. 

'36 For an excellent summary of the Word-flesh Christologies of Athanasius and Apollinarius, as well as the 
orthodox reaction to the latter, see J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (New York: HarperCollins 
Publishers, 1978), pp. 284-301. 
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most notably his development, ignorance, and emotions, and (4) assuming a whole 
human nature is essential to his redemptive work.'*’ Let’s look at how each objection will 
be addressed by the proposed one-nature theory. 

The first two objections raise a legitimate concern. Is Jesus a man or does he 
merely appear human? The primary goal of this chapter is to develop a one-nature theory 
of the incarnate Christ that encompasses his amazing uniqueness and his authentic 
humanity, a truly extraordinary man fully capable of sharing in the human experience. It 
is important to note that the first two objections may be levied against the two-nature 
theory. Does not a man with two natures only appear to be a man like other men? Is nota 
man with two natures some strange monstrosity? Both theories are open to the same 
criticism because both theories propose something out of the ordinary. 

The third objection is also a valid concern. How does one explain his limitations 
in the absence of a human psychology? I will answer this question by showing that the 
proposed solution adequately addresses Jesus’ physical limitations, temptations, growth 
in wisdom, and lack of knowledge. 

The fourth objection must be understood in light of fourth-century thought. 
Orthodox Christians of the early church defended the two-nature theory on soteriological 
grounds, summed up by two “axioms”: (1) Christ must be fully man (a body and a human 
nature) for only that which he became can be saved, and (2) he must be fully God (a 
divine nature) for only God can save. Thus Christ must be fully God and fully man to be 
qualified to perform his redemptive work. In chapter V, section C: The Right Test 
Criteria, I will show that the two axioms of the orthodox solution are not an objective 
standard by which to judge the proposed solution. Concerning Christ’s redemptive work, 
it suffices to say here that his authentic humanity and sinlessness qualified him as an 
acceptable sacrifice for the sins of the world. 


1. Christ’s Humanity 


John wrote a four-word statement of the incarnation that finds no equal in all of 
literature: “the Word became flesh” (John 1:14). Each word of this phrase provides a clue 
to its meaning. The Word is ho logos in Greek. '** The Gospel of John begins with the 
Word in eternity past: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God” (1:1). The Word is then described as the creator of time, space, and 
matter — through whom “all things were made; without him nothing was made that has 
been made” (v. 3, NIV). The Word is further defined as the possessor of life; and his “life 
was the light of men” (v. 4). To John, the Word is God’s Son, who existed before 
creation, brought creation into existence, and sustains creation with power and infuses it 
with purpose. The Greek word for became is ginomai. “‘Became’ is in the aorist tense, 
and indicates action at a point in time.”'*? A marked change has taken place that resulted 
in a new condition. '*° And the Greek word for flesh is sarx. The term “flesh” is used here 
as an expression of genuine humanity, with all the weakness of bodily existence. '*' Thus 


MET. Erickson, The Word Became Flesh, p. 61. 

'38 For an excellent discussion on the Hebrew and Greek background of the Logos, see W. Barclay, The 
Gospel of John, Vol. 1, pp. 27-37. 

ee Ee Morris, The Gospel According to John, p. 90. 

'° BDAG p. 198. 

nee George Beasley-Murray writes, “The Logos in becoming sarx participated in man’s creaturely weakness 
(the characteristic meaning of ‘flesh’ in the Bible).” G. R. Beasley-Murray, John, p. 14. 
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the phrase “the Word became flesh” means that the Son became a real flesh and blood 
human being. The Son, who entered time at the creation event (Gen. 1:1), entered the 
human experience in the first century and “dwelt” among us. '“” 

John 1:14 states a fact: the incarnation is a true and authentic incarnation. But it is 
short on details. For additional clarity, we must turn to the book of Philippians and Paul’s 
great passage on the incarnation. 


Have this attitude in yourselves which was also in Christ Jesus, who, although He existed in the 
form of God, did not regard equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a bond-servant, and being made in the likeness of men. And being found in 
appearance as a man, He humbled Himself by becoming obedient to the point of death, even death 
on across (Phil. 2:5-8). 


The Greek of Philippians 2:5-8 is very insightful, illuminating important details 
about the incarnation. The Son existed in the “form of God” (v. 6). The Greek word for 
form is morphe. A lexicon definition of morphe is “form, outward appearance, shape.”!** 
William Barclay adds that morphe is “the essential form which never alters.”'** Morphe 
is both visible and permanent. '*S Since Paul does not explain the phrase “form of God,” 
scholars have long debated its precise meaning. Interpretations such as “glory,” “image,” 
“mode of being,” and “condition” or “status” have been presented with varying degrees 
of success.'“° Rather than choose one of these possibilities, I will go in a different 
direction, beginning with the often quoted words of James Hope Moulton and George 
Milligan: “morphe always signifies a form which truly and fully expresses the being 
which underlies it.”'*” Thus the “form” expresses the nature of a living reality, which is 
fully God in every way. This reality is found in the preincarnate Christ, that is, an 
incorporeal, human-like being with a divine personality. What is important to note here is 
that the form of God is an expression of the nature of God, and this expression of God is 
displayed by the Son of God. 

Paul said that the Son existed “in” the form of God. “This combination of the 
word existing with the preposition in is also found in Luke 7:25: ‘those who are clothed 
[existing] in expensive clothes and luxury are in palaces.’”'** Paul is saying that the Son 
is in the “form of God” as a garment is wrapped around the body. Paul used the same 
type of metaphor for Christians. They are to put on (clothe themselves with) the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 13:14; cf. Gal. 3:27). The idea here is that what controls inwardly is 
displayed outwardly, and what is displayed outwardly serves as a means of identification. 


' John 1:14 says that the enfleshed Word “dwelt” among us. The Greek word for dwelt is eskenosen, 
meaning “to pitch a tent” or “to tabernacle.” “Its use here might be to emphasize that the incarnate life of 
the Word was but a temporary sojourning. More probably, it means that the divine presence, which it was 
believed was especially ‘located’ in the tabernacle and later in the temple, now came to dwell in the man 
Jesus.” R. V. G. Tasker, John, TNTC, Vol. 4 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960), p. 48. 

'3 BDAG, p. 659. 

Maw Barclay, The Letters to the Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, p. 35. 

' ‘The NIV translates morphe “nature” vice “form.” This is a poor translation, for it masks the visual 
aspect of the word morphe. 

140 The interpretations listed here are discussed in G. F. Hawthome, Philippians, WBC, Vol. 43 (Waco: 
Word Books, 1983), pp. 82-83. 

'47 JH. Moulton and G Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1976), p. 417. 

'48 G. W. Hansen, The Letter to the Philippians, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2009), p. 
135. 
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A believer that is controlled by the Spirit inwardly displays Christ-like character and 
behavior outwardly, and thus he or she is seen as a child of God. The Son is perfectly 
controlled by the Father inwardly, and therefore perfectly manifests God outwardly. This 
manifestation is the “form of God,” which serves as an accurate means of identification, 
as a police uniform identifies a police officer. '*° 

The Son “emptied Himself’ (Phil. 2:7). The Greek word for emptied is ekenosen. 
“The verb kenoo [root of ekenosen] can mean either literally ‘to empty’, or 
metaphorically to ‘deprive’ or ‘make of no effect’.”!°° Paul does not say what was 
emptied. Here, two reasonable options are available. First, the Son gave up something 
that is rightfully his. Specifically, he “emptied” himself of his heavenly glory, the glory 
he had with the Father “before the world began” (John 17:5, NIV). The word glory (Gk. 
doxa) alludes to a condition of splendor and majesty. Second, the Son did not empty 
himself of anything; he simply emptied “himself” by taking a new form. The nature of 
Christ’s selfemptying, the way it expressed itself in human history, is explained by the 
participle phrase that immediately follows: “taking the form of a bond-servant.”'>! The 
first option employs a natural meaning of the verb ekenosen — to actually pour 
“something” out. The second option is in line with how Paul uses this verb elsewhere — as 
a metaphor (Rom. 4:14; 1 Cor. 1:17; 9:15; 2 Cor. 9:3). While option 1| is true, option 2 is 
more contextually sound. Perhaps the best solution is to see option 2 as the correct 
interpretation of this passage, with option | as a necessary antecedent to option 2. The 
Son emptied himself by taking the form of a servant, but to do so he needed to lay aside 
his heavenly glory. 'S? The essence of this “self-emptying” is captured by the NIV 
translation: he “made himself nothing.”!>° 

The Son took the “form of a bond-servant” (Phil. 2:7). The Greek word morphe 
(form) appears again here. Unlike the formof God, we can clearly visualize this form. At 
the moment of conception, the Son entered a new and permanent state of existence, that 
is, he became a human being. “Paul means that when Jesus became man it was no play- 
acting but reality.”'°* And this humanity is characterized by humble service.'°> To see 
Jesus serve is to see the form ofa servant. 

Having established the reality of the incarnate Christ’s humanity, Paul provides 
additional insight on what it means. Jesus was “made in the likeness of men” (v. 7). The 
Greek word likeness is homoioma. It denotes “that which is made like something, a 


' 7 discuss the visible aspect of this form in chapter IV, section F. 


'50M{. Bockmuehl, The Epistle to the Philippians, BNTC (London: A & C Black Publishers, 1998), p. 133. 
'S! GD. Fee, Paul’s Letter to the Philippians, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1995), p. 
211. 
'2 While the full blaze of heavenly glory was not appropriate to his new servant form, he nonethekss 
displayed visible glory in his flesh John 1:14). John says that his glory was seen by some of his peers. 
“The Evangelist will have had in mind the glory of the Christ which the witnesses saw in the signs he 
performed (e.g., 2:11), in his being lifted up on the cross (19:35), and in the Easter resurrection (20:24- 
29).” G. R. Beasley-Murray, John, p. 14. 
'°3 Paul stated this self-abnegation again in a different way: “he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
oor” (2 Cor. 8:9, NIV). 

ow. Barclay, The Letters to the Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, p. 37. 
PTs expression ‘form of a servant’ denotes more than just the ‘form of a man’; it depicts servitude and 
subjection, unattractiveness and lack of distinction, which were essential characteristics of the humanity 
which Christ adopted.” J.J. Muller, The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians and to Philemon, NICNT (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955), p. 82. 
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resemblance”'°° It does not mean exactness in every way.'?’ This word stresses Jesus’ 
authentic humanity yet allows for his uniqueness. Finally, Jesus was “found in 
appearance as a man” (v. 8). The Greek word for appearance is schema, meaning “a 
figure, fashion.”'°* “Schema is the outward form which changes from time to time and 
from circumstance to circumstance.”!°? This word also stresses Jesus’ authentic humanity 
but with a different emphasis — his physical appearance. Those who met him, both friend 
and foe, saw a man who had all the visible characteristics of a man. Jesus’ human frame, 
like all men and women, was made in such a way that it could change over time — grow, 
develop, age, and die. 

Figure 8 describes the incarnation of Christ. The preincarnate Christ is an 
incorporeal, human-like being with a divine personality. He exists in the “form of God.” 
At the incarnation, the Son emptied “himself,” that is, he voluntarily laid aside his glory 
and became a corporeal human being. His divine personality (mind, will, emotions) 
transferred to his new state of existence unchanged. The incorporeal, human-like “body” 
served its purpose and ceased to exist.'°” As the incarnate Christ, he is a living reality that 
exhibits both “forms.” The “form of God” is the Son manifesting God in and through the 
“form of a bond-servant.” His new human state of existence is permanent. He is forever 
identified with corporal humanity. 

A human being is a complex being, part immaterial and part material. Scripture 
describes the immaterial aspect of a human being in several ways. At times, it is 
described as a soul (e.g., Matt. 10:28; 16:26) or a spirit (e.g, 1 Cor. 5:5; Luke 2346). 
Here, soul and spirit are used as interchangeable words that refer to the same reality. The 
view that a human being is composed of body and soul is called dichotomy. At other 
times, the immaterial aspect of a human being is described as a composite of soul and 


'9° VONT, p. 372. 

'S7 Homer Kent writes, “The word ‘likeness’ (homoiomati) does not bear the connotation of exactness as 
does eikon, or of intrinsic form as does morphe. It stresses similarity but leaves room for differences. Thus 
Paul implies that even though Christ became a genuine man, there were certain respects in which he was 
not absolutely like other men.” H. A. Kent, Jr., “Philippians,” EBC, Vol. 11 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1978), p. 124. 

'°8 VONT, p. 227. 

159 Wr Barclay, The Letters to the Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, p. 35. 

16° As stated earlier, the Son acquired this incorporeal, human-like “body” at the creation event (Gen. 1:1). 
This was not an incarnation, i.e., permanent enfleshment. Therefore, he can discard this body without 
altering his essential being. 
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Figure 9: Incarnate Christ’s Likeness to Man 


spirit (e.g., 1 Thess. 5:23; Heb. 4:12). In this case, there is a distinction between the soul 
and spirit. The view that a human being is composed of body, soul, and spirit is called 
trichotomy. For this study, rather than choose one view over the other, I simply refer to 
the immaterial aspect of a human as the inner-man.'°' The inner-man refers to all that a 
human being is apart from the outer-man, or material body. 

For the most part, Scripture depicts a human being as a “unitary being.”'° A 
human being is identified by the inner-man and outer-man together. Both parts of a 
human being are present in this life and in the life to come. To be sure, there is a period 
of separation at death, where the inner-man exists apart from the outer-man. “Scripture 
indicates that there is an intermediate state involving personal conscious existence 
between death and resurrection.”'®* But this intermediate state should be viewed as 
“incomplete or abnormal” in light of the reunion of inner-man and outer-man that will 
take place at the future resurrection.’ For this reason, Millard Erickson rightly refers to 
a human being as a “conditional unity.”! 

Figure 9 is a helpful visual aid. The incarnate Christ was made in the likeness of 
man (Rom. 8:3; Phil. 2:7); and, like all men and women, he is a conditional unity of 
inner- man and outer- man. His inner- man is a divine personality, while his outer-man is a 
physical body. Let’s look at both parts of Christ in more detail, highlighting the similarity 
and difference between Jesus and all other human beings. 

As mentioned earlier, God created human beings in his own image, his own 
likeness (Gen. 1:26-27; 5:1; 9:6; James 3:9). God created human beings like himself, with 
a similar personality, so that they would have the capacity to share ina close and intimate 
relationship with him. God’s personality, the eternal archetype was the pattern of human 
personality, the created type.'®° Divine personality and human personality have basic 


'61 While I do not integrate the words soul and spirit into the proposed solution, I personally favor the 
position of Louis Berkhof. He states, “The prevailing representation of the nature of man in Scripture is 
clearly dichotomic.” The Bible teaches that a human being is composed of “body and spirit or soul.” See L. 
Berkhof, Systematic Theology, pp. 192-195. 
a M. J. Erickson, Christian Theology, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1998), p. 554. 

Ibid., p. 555. 


of the same kind are copied or on which they are based.” 
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Figure 10: Omnipresence of the Trinity During the Earthly 
Years of the Incarnate Christ 


aspects in common, including the mind, the will, and the emotions.'®’ This commonality 
makes the Son’s divine personality a natural substitute for human personality. His 
personality is sufficiently similar to ours to allow him to experience life on earth as we 
do. But the Son’s personality is anything but common. His divine personality is uniquely 
set apart and infinitely superior to human personality. And since the incarnation had no 
adverse effects on his personality, its functional capabilities are not limited, hindered, or 
diminished in any way. Thus the incarnate Christ expresses the fullness of divine 
personality. He is fully conscious of his identity; he exercises complete volitional 
freedom; he expresses natural and pure emotions; he can participate in any number of 
relationships in parallel; and he has unlimited storage capacity and complete real-time 
access to stored data. 

The incarnate Christ has an outer-man, or physical body (e.g., John 2:21; Acts 
231; Col. 1:22; Heb. 10:5; 1 Peter 2:24; 1 John 4:2; 2 John 7). His body is like the body 
of any other man. It went through the normal stages of human development as he grew to 
adulthood. There exists a natural relationship between his inner-man and outer- man; his 
imner-man received the appropriate input from his natural senses (hearing, sight, smell, 
taste, and touch). Whether it be tasting fish and wine, hearing birds sing and roosters 
crow, smelling freshly baked bread, or observing the spring flowers on a Galilean 
hillside, Christ experienced life through his natural senses as did his contemporaries — 
and as we do today. 

Figure 10 illustrates the omnipresence of the trinity during the earthly years of the 
incarnate Christ. The Son moved from the heavenly realm to the physical realm. De spite 
his change in location, the Son maintained his place in the ontological order. During this 


me Significantly, the New Testament describes Jesus’ inner man as spirit John 11:33; 13:21; 19:30) and 


soul (Matt. 26:38; Mark 14:34; John 12:27). 
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time, the persons of the trinity continued to share in a relationship characterized by 
intimacy, order, and cooperation. The Son continued to actively participate in all divine 
works, such as sustaining life on earth. 

In accord with the pattern of the ontological order, the incarnate Christ received a 
great deal of information directly from his Father. Jesus said, “For I did not speak on My 
own initiative, but the Father Himself who sent Me has given Me commandment, what to 
say, and what to speak. And I know that His commandment is eternal life; therefore the 
things I speak, I speak just as the Father has told Me” (John 12:49-50; cf. 7:16; 8:28; 
15:15; 17:8). By the Spirit, the Father and Son freely exchange information as they had 
before the incarnation. 

The incarnate Christ also acquired information about creation in two distinct yet 
concurrent ways. The first way was through his five natural senses. His ears, eyes, nose, 
tongue, and hands provided him firsthand knowledge of his physical environment. The 
second way he acquired information was by the Spirit. The Holy Spirit, who was ev- 
erywhere present in both realms, served as his spiritual “eyes” and “ears.” By both 
natural and supernatural means, Christ perceived the world around him and gained access 
to information about creation. Let’s discuss his supernatural way of gathering information 
in more detail. 

As mentioned earlier, the functional capabilities of the Son’s personality were not 
altered by the incarnation. He supernaturally stored and gathered information throughout 
his earthy life. The lowly, enfleshed servant-Son retained all past information, and by the 
Spirit acquired all new information in every category the moment it became available. 
Consequently, at any given moment in time, Jesus of Nazareth was in full possession of 
allavailable information about both realms. 

It is important to note that Jesus’ ability to gather information was subject to 
availability. Past and present information was available to him; future information was 
not. Since the incarnate Christ lacked direct access to future information, what he did 
know about the future was gained by indirect means. 


Reflection 


Jesus was in contact with the Spirit at all times of his earthly visit— when he was 
awake and when he was asleep. An interesting parallel to this is found in Paul’s 
admonition to “pray without ceasing” (1 Thess. 5:17). In his book Prayer, Richard Foster 
devotes an entire chapter to unceasing prayer. This chapter begins with the following 
quote from Isaac the Syrian: 


When the Spirit has come to reside on someone, that person cannot stop praying; for the Spirit 
prays without ceasing in him. No matter if he is asleep or awake, prayer is going on in his heart all 
the time. He may be eating or drinking, he may be resting or working — the incense of prayer will 
ascend spontaneously from his heart. The slightest stirring of his heart is like a voice which sings 
in silence and in secret to the Invisible. '** 


Later in the same chapter, Richard Foster provides the following insight from 
Thomas Kelly: 


'8 RJ. Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1992), p. 
119. 
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In the latter years of his short life philosopher Thomas Kelly tells us that “the well of living water 
of divine revelation rise up continuously, day by day and hour by hour, steady and transfiguring.” 
He writes, “There is a way of ordering our mental life on more than one level at once. On one 
level we may be thinking, discussing, seeing, calculating, meeting all the demands of external 
affairs. But deeper within, behind the scenes, at a profounder level, we may also be in prayer and 
adoration, songs and worship and a gentle receptiveness to divine breathings.”'” 


These quotes show that some spiritual giants of the faith take the words “pray 
without ceasing” seriously. Through discipline and practice, these Spirit- intoxicated 
saints learned to order their “mental life” so that physical and spiritual activity can 
coexist to gether, occurring in parallel. 

I believe these spiritual masters give us a window into Jesus’ inner life. At the 
physical level, Jesus went about his daily activities like everyone else. He worked. He 
ate. He slept. But at the spiritual level, he was always in contact with the “divine 
breathings” of the Spirit. By the Spirit Jesus was in constant communion with the Father, 
and by the Spirit he gathered all present information about creation. For Jesus, the “well 
of living water of divine revelation” was rising up continuously, and prayer was “going 
on in his heart all the time.” 


2. Christ’s Sinful Flesh 


Was Jesus born in sin? Or, more precisely, was he born tainted by sin? The 
church has traditionally held the position that Christ was not born in sin. He entered this 
world in a pure state, like Adam before the Fall (Gen. 3).'° Many theologians that 
embrace this view “speak of Christ’s human nature being sanctified or purified by the 
Holy Spirit.”'”' John Calvin summarizes this position well: 


We do not hold Christ to be free from all taint, merely because he was born of a woman 
unconnected with a man, but because he was sanctified by the Spirit, so that the generation was 
pure and spotless, such as it would have been before Adam’s fall.'’° 


The Holy Spirit produced a “holy” child untainted by sin.'”? In the ensuing discussion, 
the traditional position will be challenged in light of the biblical evidence and logic.'”* 


‘© Ibid., pp. 124-125. 

'7° The traditional view and the proposed solution affirm the miraculous conception of Jesus (or “virgin 
birth”). Luke 1:35 clearly states that Mary (a virgin) became pregnant through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
without the agency of a human father. 

M1 Dy. Macleod, The Person of Christ, p. 40. 

'?2 J. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Translated by Henry Beveridge (Peabody: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 2008), p. 305. 

'3 Tn Luke 1:35, Jesus is called the “holy offspring” (Gk. hagion). The Greek word for holy is hagios. It 
pertains “to being dedicated or consecrated to the service of God.” BDAG, pp. 10-11. Some scholars 
believe that this is not the meaning of hagios in Luke 1:35, opting for “pure and undefiled.” It is not 
possible to know with certainty the precise meaning of hagios Luke had in mind when he penned this text. 
Both options are possible. Clearly, John Calvin’s words center on the ethical meaning of hagios: “pure and 
undefiled.” I believe that “set apart for God’s service” is a better interpretation. For an excellent discussion 
of this matter, see R. H. Stein, Luke: An Exegetical and Theological Exposition of Holy Scripture, NAC, 
Vol. 24 (Nashville: B & H Publishing Group, 1992), pp. 85-86. 

'74 Some notable scholars believe that Jesus had fallen flesh. For example, “Reinhold Nieber and Carl Barth 
hold that since Jesus was tempted in all points as we are, He must have had a sinful nature like our fallen 
nature.” G. R. Lewis and B. A. Demarest, Integrative Theology, Vol. 2, p. 336. Thomas Torrance is also in 
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But before giving reasons why I believe the incarnate Christ was tainted by sin, let’s 
discuss the nature and operation of sin. 

Practically speaking, what does “tainted by sin” mean? While it is difficult to put 
a finger on it, and therefore hard to produce a dictionary definition of it, if we read 
between the lines, Scripture yields insight that allows us to draw the following general 
conclusions. First, this “tainting” entered creation at the Fall and will exit creation at the 
end of the age. It is not a necessary part of creation. Second, its presence is felt 
throughout the entire physical realm. We live in a debased and polluted world, a world in 
“bondage to decay” (Rom. 821, NIV).'” Third, it functions as a corrupting agent. It 
engenders organic decay. It also produces an inner bias towards sin, serving to heighten 
and deepen the lure and grip of sin. Fourth, it is an it, not a he or she. It is not a person, 
like the Spirit. It is a force, like gravity.'’° I prefer to think of it as the “sin-principle,” a 
principle that is always at work at all places and at all times. Let’s dig deeper and 
continue with how it relates to humanity. 

Fifth, the sin-principle infects all human beings. Paul wrote, “through one man 
[Adam] sin entered into the world, and death through sin, and so death spread to all men, 
because all sinned” (Rom. 5:12).'77 Adam’s sin introduced the cancer of sin into the 
human race. As a result, all men and women struggle with sin. On an operational level, 
the sin-principle, in conjunction with human freewill, incites wrong behavior. It amplifies 
the impulse to sin, pressing one to give in and perform a sinful act (cf. James 1:14-15). 
Ultimately, it is the sinful act that is the basis for judgment, and apart from proper 
atonement leads to condemnation. Thus all human beings are sinful by association, but 
each human being is a sinner by participation. 

Sixth, the sin-principle affects the whole individual. The outer-man, or material 
body, is affected by sin. As mentioned earlier, it engenders organic decay. Apart from 
divine intervention, aging and physical death are inevitable. The sin-principle acts upon 
the inner-man in a different way. Since the inner-man is immaterial, it is not subject to 
organic decay. Nonetheless, the sin-principle, an invisible intruder within, is bent on 


this camp. See T. F. Torrance, Incarnation: The Person and Life of Christ (Downers Grove: InterVarsity 
Press, 2008), pp. 61-62. 

5 Romans 8:21 is also translated “slavery to corruption” (NASB). “‘Corruption’ may be used with an 
ethical meaning, but here physical corruption more likely is meant. Death and decay set their mark on all 
creation.” L. Morris, The Epistle to the Romans, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1988), p. 
322. 

'76 While it is true that this “tainting” is not a person, it is difficult to describe what it does in a non- 
personal way. Perhaps this is so because it is so closely associated with its human host that the two tend to 
blend together, inseparable in action. Nevertheless, throughout the following discussion, it is important to 
remember that, when describing this tainting, the use of personal language does not mean that it is a person 
with aspects of personality. 

'"7 The phrase because all sinned is very difficult to interpret. Is Paul imply ing that in some collective sense 
all humanity was in Adam when he sinned (cf. Heb. 7:9-10), and thus all humanity sinned with him? If so, 
does this mean that each individual inherits both sin and guilt at birth? These are controversial questions, 
which are difficult to answer on the basis of this passage alone. Personally, I do not believe that this phrase 
should be interpreted in such a way to negate personal responsibility. I agree with C. E. B. Cranfield on this 
matter: “We conclude that ‘sinned’ in this clause refers to men’s sinning in their own persons but as a 
consequence of the corrupt nature inherited from Adam.” C. E. B. Cranfield, Romans: A Shorter 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1975), p. 114. I believe that people are born in sin 
(with the sin-principle present and active within) but not born guilty sinners. A person is a guilty sinner 
because he or she willfully chose to sin. 
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destruction. From conception to death, the sin-principle is a relentless force, which seeks 
to entangle its host, primarily through destructive patterns of behavior. Those controlled 
by sin cannot live a life pleasing to God (cf. Rom. 8:8).'7* At times, Scripture refers to the 
enslaved inner-man as sarx, translated “flesh” or “sin nature” (NIV; see Rom. 7:18). The 
inner-man is under the thumb of a covert and cruel master, and the word sarx captures 
this truth perfectly. 

Finally, the sin-principle will eventually defeat all humanity. Paul was sure about 
this. He wrote, “for all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). This 
applies to those who lived before and during Paul’s day, and to all future generations as 
well. Paul described his futile struggle with sin: 


For I know that nothing good dwells in me, that is, in my flesh; for the wishing is present in me, 
but the doing of the good is not. For the good that I wish, I do not do; but I practice the very evil 
that I do not wish. But if I am doing the very thing I do not wish, I am no longer the one doing it, 
but sin which dwells in me. I find then the principle that evil is present in me, the one who wishes 
to do good. For I joyfully concur with the law of God in the inner man, but I see a different law in 
the members of my body, wag ing war against the law of my mind, and making me a prisoner of 
the law of sin which is in my members (Rom. 7:18-23). 


All human beings born in this world are given the opportunity to wrestle this ominous 
foe. But, as history has shown time and time again, the sin-principle emerges victorious 
in each and every bout. 

This understanding of the sin-principle is the basis for my position. I believe that 
Christ was born tainted by sin for the following reasons. 

The sin-principle infected and affected Jesus’ whole being. As a real flesh and 
blood man, born at a particular place and a particular time, he fully identified with 
humanity in the current age, accepting life as it now exists.!’? Like us, his outer- man was 
subject to pain, hunger, thirst, fatigue, aging, and death. These effects or symptoms are 
the aftermath of the Fall, evidence that the sin-principle is both present and active. Also 
like us, Jesus’ inner- man was acted upon by the sin-principle. His prayer in the Garden of 
Gethsemane is a graphic example of the same type of inner struggle described by Paul in 
Romans 7:18-23. Inside Jesus there was a “different law” in the members of his body, 
waging war against the law of his mind. The presence of the sin-principle contributes to 
the intensity and direction of this inner struggle, a struggle Jesus engages and overcomes 
through persistent prayer. 

The sin-principle was necessary for Jesus to sympathize with human weakness. 
The author of Hebrews wrote: “For we do not have a high priest who cannot sympathize 
with our weaknesses, but one who has been tempted in all things as we are, yet without 
sin” (Heb. 4:15).'®° This passage states that Jesus can sympathize with us because he was 


'78 Romans 8:8 is translated “Those controlled by the sinful nature cannot please God” (NIV) and “those 
who are in the flesh cannot please God” (NASB). C. E. B. Cranfield explains, “Those who allow the 
direction of their lives to be determined by their fallen nature are, so long as they do so, unable to please 
God, because they are fundamentally hostile to Him and opposed to His will.” C. E. B. Cranfield, Romans: 
A Shorter Commentary, p. 181. 

'7° The idea that Jesus was born tainted by sin does not demean Mary. She is not responsible for his sinful 
condition. I reject the notion that the sin-principle is passed down from generation to generation like 
physical traits. Jesus did not inherit the sin-principle through a process of parent-to-child infusion, but by 
entering into and becoming part ofa sin-infected creation. 

+ “Only in this epistle (here and in 10:34) is the verb sympathize (synpatheo, literally ‘suffer along with’) 
used in the New Testament. Here it relates to Christ’s sympathy with his people, and in 10:34 to the 
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tempted like us. Naturally, this assumes that his condition was like ours, for condition 
and temptation are bound together, the former a prerequisite of the latter. As suggested 
earlier, we are not tempted ina “neutral” state. Our sinful state has a significant impact 
on the nature of our temptation. The inner bias towards sin makes temptation difficult to 
resist and overcome. Simply put, our struggle with sin in this age is influenced and 
characterized by the negative effects of the Fall. Thus, by applying what is true of our 
post-Fall life to Jesus, I conclude that his sinful flesh enabled him to be tempted like us, 
and as a result he became a high priest who can “sympathize with our weaknesses” and 
help us in our times of need.'®! 

By defeating the sin-principle, Jesus achieved a more complete and glorious 
victory. The position that Jesus was untainted by sin and tempted like Adam before the 
Fall detracts from the passion of his struggle and the magnitude of his victory. When the 
Son came to earth and identified with us, he stepped into the ring to challenge all comers. 
From time to time, Satan threw a few jabs. 182 The sin-principle, on the other hand, was a 
relentless attacker. Looking to deliver the knockout blow, it pressured him to transgress 
God’s command at every turn, from the moment of conception to his last words on the 
cross. Yet, in the end, Jesus successfully resisted the sin-principle as well as all other 
opponents; and beyond the cross and the grave he was crowned champion of all, a victory 
he won for all of creation. 

In summary, it was necessary for the incarnate Christ to be born in sin, and thus 
suffer the effects of the sin-principle, to account for his outer decay and inner struggles, 
to enable him to sympathize with human weakness, and to achieve a more complete and 
glorious victory. Keep in mind that Christ’s sinful state is limited to his short stay on 
earth. It does not apply to his post-resurrection existence, where we see him untainted by 
sin and get a glimpse of life in the age to come. '** 


Reflection 


I’ve heard it said that the God of the Old Testament and the God of the New 
Testament look like different Gods. The Old Testament God is a God of vengeance and 
wrath, while the New Testament God is a God of love and grace. This is certainly a 
skewed perspective that focuses on a limited set of data. There is ample evidence in 
Scripture that shows that the God in the Old Testament and the God in the New 


Christian’s compassion for prisoners. The Christian’s capacity for sympathy is based on Christ’s ability to 
sympathize.” D. Guthrie, Hebrews, p. 122. 

'8! While Jesus was tempted like us, the intensity of his temptation was much greater than ours due to his 
sinlessness. Leon Morris writes, “The man who yields to a particular temptation has not felt its full power. 
He has given in while the temptation has yet something in reserve, so to speak. Only the man who does not 
yield to a temptation, the man who, as regards that particular temptation, is sinless, knows the full extent of 
the temptation. Thus Jesus, the sinless One, is the only one who really knows the full extent of temptation’s 
power, and He knows it precisely because He did not yield.” L. Morris, The Lord from Heaven (Leicester: 
Inter Varsity Press, 1995), p. 53. 

* Satan, or the devil, is constantly looking for a favorable opportunity to strike, backing off when his 
methods are not successful. See the temptations of Jesus (Matt. 4:1-11). The devil “prowls about like a 
roaring lion, seeking someone to devour” (1 Peter 5:8). God’s children are instructed to “resist the devil and 
he will flee from you” (James 4:7). 

'83 T discuss Jesus’ resurrection body in chapter IV, section E. 
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Testament are similar. Nevertheless, this perspective was not created out of thin air; it 
has some substance behind it. The New Testament clearly presents a more companionate 
God. Of course, context influences how God acts, and thus how we perceive him at 
different times. This is one reason why the Old Testament and New Testament portrait of 
God look different. But there is another reason more personal in nature, a reason rooted 
in the Mediator himself. 

As discussed earlier, the Son always serves as mediator between God and man, 
and he always performs his role as mediator with heartfelt compassion. Nevertheless, he 
can only express compassion to the degree he can relate to both parties involved — God 
and man. The Son has always had a close and intimate relationship with the Father; thus 
he always relates to the Father in the fullest possible way. The Son’s identification with 
us, however, did change from the Old Testament to the New. In the Old Testament, the 
Son could only relate to us from the “outside,” as one who did not know what it was like 
to walk in our shoes. But in the New Testament, the Son became one of us, and therefore 
he could relate to us as one onthe “inside.” He slipped on our shoes and experienced life 
from our perspective. Consequently, he can empathize with us in a fuller way and better 
represent us before God. 

After Jesus walked with us, and felt our pain and sorrow, he was better equipped 
to represent us to God. But I also believe the opposite is true. After Jesus walked in our 
shoes, he was better equipped to represent God to us. His identification with us shapes 
the comfort and aid he gives us. Jesus’ words center on a loving and compassionate 
Father who cares for all his children. This portrait of God is understandable and 
appropriate, for it comes from one who can fully relate to us, and knows exactly how we 
feel and what we need. 


3. Christ’s Vulnerability 


At this point, several relevant Christological questions will be addressed. These 
questions were raised by the early-church theologians, and they have been asked in 
scholastic circles ever since. The first question goes something like this: how did the 
incarnate Christ suffer physical trials, aging, and death? The early-church theologians 
who espoused the two-nature theory provided an answer to this question based on the 
distinction and the union of Christ’s natures. Influenced by the classical idea of perfection 
taught by Greek philosophers such as Plato, they assumed that God is unchanging 
(immutable) and unaffected by what happens in the world (impassable); therefore, he is 
incapable of suffering and death. From here, they concluded that Christ could not suffer 
physical trials, aging, and death in his divinity, but in his humanity alone. Thomas Oden 
provides an insightful summary: 

The Savior could suffer, be powerless, and die as a human being, not in his divine nature, but 
through the possession of humanity. Similarly his soul could feel anguish from the bodily pain, 


which lacking body it would not feel. So although in his divine nature he was insensible to pain, 
the God-man was capable through the divine-human union to suffer pain. ms 


To answer this question in light of the proposed one-nature theory, several factors 
must be considered. The first factor concerns the relationship between the ontological 


'84-T C Oden, Systematic Theology, Vol. 2, p. 185. 
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order and power. In accord with the pattern of the ontological order, power originates 
with the Father, is mediated through the Son, and is applied by the Spirit to creation. 
Hence, the Father as Originator is the source of all power. He decides how much power is 
needed to accommodate a given situation; and the Son as Mediator and the Spirit as 
Applicator follow his lead. In this way all three persons of the trinity participate in 
creative acts and sustaining life. '*° 

The second factor concerns the incarnate Christ’s physical body. His body, which 
came into existence at a point in time, is a part of creation. Thus, like all created things, it 
is sustained by all three persons of the trinity. 

These two factors together enable us to address the growth and suffering and 
mortality of the incarnate Christ. In accord with the pattern of the ontological order, the 
Father supplied Christ with the power necessary to maintain normal and natural bodily 
existence. In other words, his physical frame was sustained by a life- force no greater than 
that allotted any other human being, and therefore it was subject to the same constraints 
and limitations.'®° His outer-man was bound by natural law and, due to the presence of 
the sin-principle, susceptible to organic decay and corruption. While his inner-man was 
not susceptible to organic decay and corruption, it was not unaffected by life. His divine 
personality received the normal input from his natural senses. Consequently, Christ felt 
the usual pain associated with all of his earthly afflictions and discomfort, including 
physical trials, aging, and death. 

It is significant to note that the Son as Mediator supplied creating and sustaining 
power to his own physical body. This accounts for several passages that allude to the 
Son’s active participation in his own incarnation (Phil. 2:6-7) and his own resurrection 
(John 2:19; 10:17). 

The second question concerns the nature of the incarnate Christ’s temptations. 
Were his temptations real? That is, could he freely choose between right and wrong? At 
first glance, the data appears puzzling. James wrote, “God cannot be tempted by evil” 
(James 1:13). '87 But other New Testament writers said that Jesus was tempted (Matt. 4:1; 
Mark 1:13; Luke 4:2; Heb. 2:18; 4:15). The biblical evidence presents the theologian 
with quite a challenge. How does one reconcile the fact that God cannot be tempted with 
the fact that the Son of God was tempted? 

Again, the early-church theologians who espoused the two-nature theory provided 
an answer based on the distinction and the union of Christ’s natures. They assumed that 
Christ’s divine nature cannot be tempted; consequently, he was tempted in his humanity 
(ze., unfallen human nature) alone. Moreover, when his humanity was tempted, it always 
chose to align with his divinity. “In his condescension God’s Son ordinarily chose not to 


'85 As with other divine works, Jesus’ miracles involve all three persons of the trinity. Acts 10:38 says, 
“You know of Jesus of Nazareth, how God [the Father] anointed Him with the Holy Spirit and with power, 
and how He went about doing good, and healing all who were op pressed by the devil; for God was with 
Him” (cf. 2:22). 

'86 Jesus suffered fatigue during his ministry; therefore, he needed rest to rejuvenate himself. Scripture 
records one occasion when he was sleeping in the stern of a boat (Matt. 8:24; Mark 4:38). The fact that 
Jesus needed sleep to refresh his body is in line with the idea that Jesus was subject to the same constraints 
and limitations that we are. 

187 “This rendering, which is paralleled in most English translations, understands the rare word apeirastos 
as a passive verbal adjective with the meaning ‘unable to be tempted.’” D. J. Moo, James, TNTC, Vol. 16 
(Downers Grove: Inter Varsity Press, 1985), p. 75. 
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draw on his divine moral strengths, but when in the human nature Jesus judged tempting 
thoughts to be evil and rejected them, his ethical discernment and action turned out to be 
in accord with that of the divine nature.”'** 

Given that Jesus was susceptible to temptation in his humanity, could he have 
actually succumbed to temptation and sinned? Assuming that Jesus has two wills, one for 
each nature, it appears impossible for him to do so. In order for Jesus to commit a sin, his 
human will needs to choose behavior that cannot be chosen by his divine will, and such 
an inner conflict would violate the orthodox definition. '®’ In short, the incarnate Christ 
was subject to real temptation in his human nature, but he could not sin due to the 
presence of his divine nature. 

How does the proposed one-nature theory reconcile the fact that God cannot be 
tempted with the fact that the Son of God was tempted? Before answering this question, it 
is necessary to first answer a more fundamental question: who is James 1:13 referring to? 
Who cannot be tempted by evil? According to orthodoxy, this passage may be applied to 
each person of the trinity — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. However, the context of James 1 
points to a more narrow interpretation. The letter of James begins by introducing God and 
his Son as distinct persons: God and the Lord Jesus Christ (1:1). Then James 1:17 
describes God as the “Father of the heavenly lights” (NIV), and James 1:27 states that 
God is “our Father” (NIV).'?° Since God is called Father in James 1:17 and 1:27, it 
logically follows that James 1:13 is a reference to the Father as well. Assuming this to be 
true, I conclude that James 1:13 says that the Father cannot be tempted by evil, but says 
nothing whatsoever about the Son and the Sprit. 

With James 1:13 out of the way in regard to Jesus, we can now address the 
original question: were Christ’s temptations real? I believe that Jesus’ temptations were 
real, and he could have actually sinned. '! But before I state why this is so, a few words 
about the nature of temptation are in order. Several factors are necessary for true 
temptation to occur. First, the one tempted must have the power of volition. Volition is 
the ability to freely choose between alternatives. Second, there must be a set standard to 
which one is held accountable. From a biblical perspective, God sets the standard of right 
and wrong. Lastly, one must be tempted to transgress the set standard. To be tempted is 
to be enticed or allured into wrong behavior. 

In summary, three factors are necessary for true temptation to take place: (1) one 
must have the power of volition, (2) be accountable to a set standard, and (3) be tempted 
to transgress the set standard. I believe that all three factors were present in Christ’s 
temptations. Consider the following. 

Did the incarnate Christ have the power of volition? Once again, the dynamics of 
the ontological order provides valuable insight. By the Spirit, the Father and the Son 
relate to each other ina spirit of willing cooperation, mutual respect, and self- giving love. 
The Father lovingly directs the Son forward, and the Son joyfully obeys the Father’s wise 


'88 GR. Lewis and B. A. Demarest, Integrative Theology, Vol. 2, p. 344. 

'8? An inner conflict of this kind is akin to Nestorianis m, a doctrine that emphasizes the disunion of Christ’s 
natures. Nestorianism was rejected by the Synod of Ephesus in A.D. 431. 

'°° Tames 3:9 is a third reference to God as Father in this letter. 

ae “Temptation itself is neutral: to be tempted indicates neither virtue nor sinfulness; for the proper 
connotation of temptation is testing, or proving, and virtue is in the resistance and overcoming of 
temptation, whereas sin is in yielding and capitulation.” P. E. Hughes, A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1977), p. 172. 
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counsel. The right to freely choose is an inherent and necessary part of this and all 
intimate, loving relationships. The nature of their Father-Son relationship did not change 
with the incarnation. As they related to each other before the incarnation, they continued 
to relate to each other after it as well. Thus the incarnate Christ had the power of volition, 
the freedom to choose between alternatives. 

Was the incarnate Christ accountable to a set standard? The Son was not 
accountable to a set standard before the incarnation. But after the incarnation, things 
changed. Jesus was “born of a woman, born under the Law” (Gal. 4:4), and later 
circumcised according to the Law (Luke 2221).'?” By coming to earth and identifying 
with the Jewish people, the Son placed himself under the Mosaic Law.'?? The Law is a 
works-oriented system, which pronounces blessings for obedience and cursings for 
disobedience. Furthermore, someone under the Law is obligated to keep the entire Law 
(Gal. 3:10; 5:3). Failing in a single point of the Law is the same as breaking the whole 
Law (James 2:10). 4 Jesus understood his obligation to keep the Law, and he set out to 
meet the challenge: “Do you think that I came to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I did 
not come to abolish, but to fulfill” (Matt. 5:17).'°° After his death, things changed again. 
Christ was not accountable to a set standard after death, for “the law has authority over a 
man only as long as he lives” (Rom. 7:1, NIV). 

Was the incarnate Christ tempted to transgress the set standard? Clearly, Jesus 
was tempted by the devil to violate the spirit of the Law (Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 1:12-13; 
Luke 4:1-13). The devil tempted Jesus to act outside of God’s will, that is, God’s plan for 
him. The temptations were designed to trick Jesus into enthroning self and thus violate 
the first commandment — “You shall have no other gods before Me” (Exod. 20:3; Deut. 
5:7). Also, Jesus, like everyone else born tainted by sin, has an inward bent towards sin 
that may be strengthened under the Law. Paul said that the sin-principle uses the Law to 
its own advantage: 


But sin, taking opportunity through the commandment, produced in me coveting of every kind; for 
apart from the Law sin is dead. And I was once alive apart from the Law; but when the 
command ment came, sin became alive, and I died; and this command ment, which was to result in 
life, proved to result in death for me; for sin, taking opportunity through the commandment, 
deceived me, and through it killed me (Rom. 7:8-11). 


'9? “Christ entered by birth into an inherited obligation to obey the law of God, but to him such obedience 
was no mere obligation but a spontaneous joy.” F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Galatians, NIGTC (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1982), p. 196. 

'93 Tesus was obligated to keep the “commandments of God” but not the “tradition of the elders” (see Matt. 
15:1-9; Mark 7:1-13). “When it came to interpreting and applying specific commandments, Jesus did not 
follow the procedure of contemporary rabbis. Indeed, he dismissed their rulings, handed down to one 
generation from another by word of mouth, as too often prone to obscure or frustrate the original intention 
for which the commandments were given. He appealed back to that original intention against the ‘tradition 
of the elders’; he held that a commandment was most worthily kept when its original purpose was 
fulfilled.” F. F. Bruce, Jesus: Lord & Savior (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity Press, 1986), p. 71. 

'°4 Tn the first-century Jewish context, “The unity of the law, with the corollary that it had to be observed in 
its entirety, was a widely held notion.” D. J. Moo, James, p. 99. 

'5 «To fulfil has been understood in three main ways: (1) It may mean that he would do the things laid 
down in Scripture. (2) It may mean that he would bring out the full meaning of Scripture. (3) It may mean 
that in his life and teaching he would bring Scripture to its completion. Each points to an aspect of the truth, 
and Jesus may well have meant that he would fulfil Scripture in more ways than one.” L. Morris, The 
Gospel According to Matthew, p. 108. 
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The Law clearly spells out what is right and wrong, and the sin-principle is animated 
when the conscience is held accountable to such standards. !° In short, the earth-bound 
Christ was obligated to keep the Law, and this obligation was challenged by external and 
internal opposition. 

The three factors necessary for true temptation are present in Christ’s temptations. 
During his life on earth, Jesus had the power of volition, was accountable to a set 
standard, and was tempted to transgress the set standard. I conclude, therefore, that the 
temptations that Jesus faced were real. He chose to obey God’s standard, but he could 
have chosen otherwise and sinned. 

But, also, keep in mind that the Father would not allow Jesus to be tempted 
beyond what he was able to endure, and he always provided him a way of escape (cf. 1 
Cor. 10:13).!°” In each and every case, the incarnate Christ, armed with Scripture and 
submitting to the Father’s guidance given by the Spirit, chose the way of escape. Jesus 
did not break a commandment of the Law during his time on earth; he successfully 
evaded all enticement to sin. 


Reflection 


I focused here on Jesus’ obligation to keep the Law, not when he became 
obligated to keep it. The “when” question is difficult to answer, especially in light of his 
uniqueness. “By the age of thirteen, Jesus was expected to be responsible for knowing 
and obeying the ‘commands’ of God.”!”® This was the cultural norm in Israel during the 
first century. But Jesus may be an exception to the rule. The proposed solution maintains 
that Jesus was not an ordinary child. His inner-man was fully conscious at all times, 
exercising the full perfection of divine personality at each stage of physical develop ment. 
Regardless of age, he maintained his place and function in the ontological order. 
Moreover, his mind was not a blank slate at birth. He always possessed all the knowledge 
he had before the incarnation. As mediator of the Law, he had a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Law. Thus the statutes (written regulations and requirements) of the 


'°° CE B. Cranfield offers some keen insight into the ways of sin: “In the divine commandment ‘Thou 


shalt not covet’ sin received its chance, its foothold in man’s life, its bridgehead, of which it was able to 
make use, in order to produce in man all sorts of inordinate desires. How was this so? Why was the divine 
commandment an opportunity for sin? We shall not do justice to Paul’s thought here, if we settle for a 
merely psychological explanation along the lines of the proverbial wisdom that speaks of forbidden fruits 
as sweetest. It is rather that the merciful limitation imposed on man by the commandment and intended to 
preserve his true freedom and dignity can be misinterpreted and misrepresented as a taking away of his 
freedom and an attack on his dignity, and so can be made an occasion of resentment and rebellion against 
the divine Creator, man’s true Lord. In this way sin can make use of the commandment not to covet as a 
means of arousing all manner of covetousness.” C. E. B. Cranfield, Romans: A Shorter Commentary, p. 
160. 

'°7 William Barclay provides the following insight on the “way of escape” in 1 Corinthians 10:13: “The 
word is vivid (ekbasis). It means a way out of a defile, a mountain pass. The idea is of an army apparently 
surrounded and then suddenly seeing an escape route to safety. No man need fall to any temptation, for 
with the temptation there is a way out, and the way out is not the way of surrender nor of retreat, but the 
way of conquest in the power of the grace of God.” W. Barclay, The Letters to the Corinthians, DSB, Rev. 
ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1975), p. 90. 

'°8 JB. Green, general editor, Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels, 2nd ed. (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity 
Press, 2013), p. 49. 
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Law were not things he needed to learn as a child. 

These are difficult concepts to grasp. The whole universe held together by an 
infant. Profound and extensive knowledge possessed by a toddler.'”? While it is not 
possible to remove the offense of such images, it is possible to place them in an 
appropriate context. Jesus’ divine personality was set within the confines of physical 
existence on earth. The world was his classroom and life was his teacher. It is one thing 
to know about food, it is another thing to taste food. It is one thing to know about the 
anatomy of the body, it is another thing to feel pain. It is one thing to know about 
carpentry, it is another thing to make a yoke. It is one thing to know the Law, it is 
another thing to live out the statutes of the Law in the day-to-day circumstances of life. 
While his unique intellect and extraordinary knowledge does not lend itself to a “normal” 
childhood in all things, neither do they make life easier for him, for they heightened his 
awareness of the world around him and magnified his responsibility to God and _ his 
fellow human beings. 

When was Jesus obligated to keep the Law? All things considered, I am 
uncomfortable assigning him a definite “age of accountability,” for I am not convinced 
that God holds all people accountable in the same way and at the same age. The true “age 
of accountability” of a person is based on many hidden factors, factors known only to 
God. Thus the true “age of accountability” of a person is God’s business. This applies to 
Jesus as well. God sets the standard, and he held Jesus accountable to it as he saw fit. 
Nevertheless, several things seem reasonable to assume. Jesus was only obligated to keep 
those aspects of the Law that were incumbent upon (1) the age he happened to be at a 
given time and (2) his particular status within the community (male, unmarried, a teacher 
not temple priest, etc.). Moreover, (3) he was only obligated to keep the original intent of 
the Law, not later tradition (beliefs and behavior). Regardless of when he was obligated 
to keep the Law, the end result is the same: Jesus never transgressed a commandment of 
the Law. He was without sin (Heb. 4:15). 


4, Excursus: Who Is Omniscient? 


“Listen to this, O Job, stand and consider the wonders of God. Do you know how 
God established them, and makes the lightning of His cloud to shine? Do you know about 
the layers of the thick clouds, the wonders of one perfect in knowledge” (Job 37:14- 
16)?” It is clear that the God of the Bible is omniscient. He knows everything that can 
be known — all past, present, and future information. Or, stated a bit differently, God’s 
knowledge is an enormous reservoir of each and every type of information that has been, 
is, or will be available. This includes, but is not limited to, all information about creation 
in every category for all time. 


ee The Gospel of Luke records an amazing story of a 12-year-old Jesus in the temple courts, discussing 


religion matters with seasoned teachers (2:41-52). Luke wrote, “And all who heard Him [Jesus] were 
amazed at His understanding and His answers” (v. 47). This is a startling statement about Jesus’ 
understanding and knowledge, especially in light of the fact that he did not have advanced training under a 
rabbi (cf. John 7:15). I believe that this passage provides a brief glimpse into the vast knowledge possessed 
by Jesus suggested in the proposed solution. 

°° The Hebrew word for perfect is tamiym. It has a wide range of meaning: “perfect, blameless, sincerity, 
entire, whole, complete, full.” VONT, p. 176. 
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Having defined the what of God’s omniscience, the next question concerns the 
who. Which person of the trinity is omniscient? This may be an unusual question for 
some. Since orthodoxy assumes that omniscience is an attribute of God and that each 
person of the trinity has all divine attributes, it follows that each person of the trinity is 
omniscient. I maintain, however, that there is reasonable evidence in the Bible to believe 
otherwise. Earlier I claimed that the Father as Originator is the one true God. Now I 
propose that the Father alone is omniscient. 

Let’s start with the words of Jesus concerning the time of his second coming: 
“But of that day and hour no one knows, not even the angels of heaven, nor the Son, but 
the Father alone” (Matt. 24:36; cf. Mark 1332).7°! This statement reveals, either directly 
or indirectly, something about the knowledge possessed by each person of the trinity. The 
Father knows when the Son will return; the Son does not know when he will return; and 
the phrase “the Father alone” indirectly implies that the Spirit does not know when the 
Son will return. Admittedly, this does not state that the Father alone is omniscient. It 
simply states that the Father knows something that the Son and the Spirit do not know. 
On the other hand, it does narrow down possibilities: the Father knows the “day and 
hour” and therefore can be omniscient, the Son and the Spirit do not know the “day and 
hour” and therefore cannot be omniscient. 

Support for the Father’s omniscience is seen in the New Testament passages that 
include the word foreknowledge. The most revealing example is | Peter 1:1-2: “to those 
who reside as aliens . . . who are chosen according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father.” Peter’s words are doubly significant, for he specifically states that God is “the 
Father” and that foreknowledge belongs to him. Also, judging by their immediate 
context, it is certain that two other passages credit the Father with foreknowledge. In the 
book of Acts, Peter declared to the crowd, “this Man [Jesus], delivered up by the 
predetermined plan and foreknowledge of God [the Father], you nailed to a cross by the 
hands of godless men and put Him to death” (2:23). In the book of Romans, Paul wrote, 
‘For whom He [the Father] foreknew, He also predestined to become conformed to the 
image of His Son” (8:29). 

Technically speaking, the word foreknowledge does not mean omniscience, or all 
knowing. The passages listed simply state that God has prior knowledge of certain things 
that will take place in time. On the other hand, it is unlikely that the authors of these 
passages, well versed in Old Testament Scripture proclaiming God’s vast knowledge, 
would have limited God’s foreknowledge to a few isolated things. It is safe to assume 
that they believed that God’s foreknowledge includes any future event, and therefore all 
future events. In light of the definitions of knowledge and information given earlier, I 
believe foreknowledge includes, at the very least, all future information about creation for 
all time. While foreknowledge and omniscience are not the same, a person must possess 
the former to have the latter. 

No passage of Scripture ascribes foreknowledge to the Son or the Spirit, and this 
is in line with the idea that the Father is omniscient and the Son is not. While this is not 
direct evidence, it is what you would expect if it is so. 

Keep in mind, the idea that the Son lacks information does not undermine or 
diminish his divine personality. The same goes for the Spirit. Information is something 


201 Acts 1:7 provides a parallel thought. The Father set future “times and dates” (NIV) by his own authority. 
Naturally, the person who determines the future knows the future. 
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one has not what one is. Each person of the trinity has the capacity to know everything; 
but actually knowing everything is another matter altogether. 

Why is the Father alone omniscient? How can he have intimate knowledge of the 
future yet allow others the privilege of making responsible and meaningful choices in 
time? Unfortunately, there is not a simple answer to these questions. We are at a place 
where mystery and faith rule. I suspect that the answer is tied in with the Father’s role as 
Originator and head of the ontological order.*”” 


Reflection 


Orthodox theology defines divine attributes as “essential characteristics of divine 
being.”””? The proposed solution sees them differently. Each so-called “divine attribute” 
is something true about a person or the persons of the trinity. First, a divine attribute may 
be true about each person of the trinity — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Each person of the 
trinity is eternal, existing for all time. Also, each person of the trinity is love personified. 
They exhibit genuine love for one another and to those outside their immediate circle of 
fellowship. Second, a divine attribute may be true about one person of the trinity. The 
Father alone is omniscient, knowing all past, present, and future information. Lastly, a 
divine attribute may be true about one person of the trinity but expressed by all the 
members of the trinity. The Holy Spirit is omnipresent, but he serves as the Father and 
the Son’s “eyes” and “ears” in creation, enabling them to be at all places at all times. The 
Father is omnipotent, but his power is applied to creation through the Son and by the 
Spirit. Rather than placing all divine attributes in the same box like orthodoxy, treating 
each attribute as a characteristic of divine being and thus making all attributes a 
requirement for deity, the proposed solution allows the freedom to define each “divine 
attribute” in a unique way. 

Obviously, the phrase “attributes of God” does not fit all the examples here and 
should be used with caution. “Attributes of God” should be reserved for truths about the 
one true God, that is, the Father. The phrase “divine attributes” has a similar meaning, 
though it appears to be more flexible. Notably, neither phrase — “attributes of God” or 
“divine attributes” — was used to develop the proposed solution. While “divine attributes” 
are not labeled as such, they nonetheless represent theological truths that have a place in 
the proposed solution. Some “divine attributes” are truths pulled out of Scripture and 
used for theological development, while others are truths that are defined and clarified by 
the theological system. 


5. Christ’s Knowledge 


The difficulty answering the formidable why and how questions does not negate 
what I believe to be a biblically sound position: the Father has all knowledge, while the 
Son has extensive yet limited knowledge. In regard to the Son’s knowledge, the proposed 
one-nature theory provides a way to determine the types of information he did or did not 
have access to. The next step is to put this hypothesis to the test. The theological system 
will now be used to interpret the biblical passages concerning Christ’s knowledge given 


°0? T discuss the divine predestination and human free will “paradox” in chapter IV, section A. 


203 G_R. Lewis, “God, Attributes of,’ EDT, p. 492. 
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at the beginning of this chapter. In other words, the proposed “unit” will produce a 
“product.” How well it accomplishes this objective will provide a basis for “quality 
testing” the proposed solution. 

1. Passages that show that Jesus had knowledge about the past. Jesus’ knowledge 
of the past was extensive, especially his knowledge of Israel’s past. Several examples of 
his knowledge of the recent past are particularly insightful: he knew that the woman at 
the well had five previous husbands and that Lazarus was dead. Significantly, his 
knowledge was detailed, even to the point of knowing the personal history of an in- 
dividual. This degree of knowledge is explained by the proposed solution. Jesus gained a 
substantial amount of information about his immediate environment through his natural 
senses, and this would account for some of his past information. But, as shown during the 
course of this investigation, this does not account for all of his knowledge. The proposed 
solution holds that Jesus collected by the Spirit all present information, and he has been 
doing so from the beginning of creation. Thus his knowledge included the intimate details 
of all past information about creation. 

John 5:6 provides an interesting case study. The NASB translation says that Jesus 
“knew” that the invalid had been in his current condition for a long time. However, the 
NIV translation says that Jesus “learned” this information. Which translation is correct? 
Did Jesus know or learn the man’s history and condition? Colin Kruse writes, “The word 
the NIV translates as ‘learned’ (gnous) is better translated ‘knew’ (so NRSV). Jesus had 
supernatural knowledge of the man’s situation (cf. 2:25) as he did in the case of 
Nathanael (1:47-48) and the Samaritan woman (4:16-19),”704 On the other hand, Leon 
Morris says that the aorist, gnous, is against this interpretation.*”° “It is better understood 
as ‘having come to know,’ ‘having found out.’”?°° Obviously, a word study does not 
settle the matter. Let’s now apply the proposed solution to this passage and see what 
appears. According to the proposed solution, Jesus possessed a detailed knowledge of the 
man’s dismal history when they met each other at the pool. But he did not learn the man’s 
history on the spot from someone present. Instead, Jesus acquired his knowledge by the 
Spirit. His knowledge was the accumulation of present information collected over the 
years the man suffered. Consequently, both interpretations contain important truth. Jesus 
“knew” in detail the man’s past without the need for human instruction, and _ his 
knowledge was “learned” by the Spirit, who provided him with the intimate details of the 
man’s past in real-time. 

2. Passages that show that Jesus had knowledge about the present. No less 
detailed than Jesus’ knowledge of the past is his knowledge of the here and now, such as 
where to let down the nets to catch fish, the location of Nathanael, the motives and 
thoughts of people, and the demonic activity about him. It is noteworthy that, as several 
of these examples show, Jesus did not need to be bodily present to gather this 
information. Once again, this degree of knowledge is explained by the proposed solution. 
Jesus acquired some of his present information through his natural senses. But he gained 
the majority of it by the Spirit. Jesus acquired all new information in every category as 
soon as it became available; and because it was acquired by the Spirit, he did not need to 
be bodily present to acquire it. 


24 ©. G. Kruse, John, TNTC, Vol. 4 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2003), p. 147. 
2051 Morris, The Gospel According to John, p. 268. 
206 Thid, 
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On the surface, the fig tree incident recorded in Mark 11:12-14 appears to be in 
conflict with what I am claiming here, that is, Jesus had all knowledge about the present. 
Mark wrote, “And seeing at a distance a fig tree in leaf, He [Jesus] went to see if perhaps 
He would find anything on it; and when he came to it, He found nothing but leaves, for it 
was not the season for figs” (v. 13). One possible interpretation is that Jesus did not know 
the condition of the tree and he checked it for fruit. Since it was not fig season, the main 
fig crop would not be present. However, when a fig tree is in leaf, early figs (edible buds 
called paggim in Hebrew) are usually present.*’’ Jesus was looking for the early figs, but 
he did not find any and therefore he cursed the tree. Another possible interpretation takes 
the phrase “for it was not the season for figs” at face value.°°* Mark is telling us that 
Jesus is checking the fig tree at a time when no figs (the main fig crop) are expected to be 
present — an unusual thing to do. This explanatory phrase has an underlying purpose: “It 
is intended by its very incongruity to help the reader understand that Jesus’ action must 
be interpreted symbolically.””°’ The event is an “acted-out parable.””'° Jesus knew it was 
not fruit-bearing season and the tree had no fruit, but he went ahead and checked it for 
fruit anyway, to add a dramatic visual component to his message. The fig tree is a symbol 
of the nation of Israel. The fruitless fig tree represents fruitless Israel, and cursing the fig 
tree is “a ‘sign’ of the coming judgment on God’s people.””'! Jesus used the fig tree for a 
higher purpose — to emphatically convey the idea that God is not pleased with his nation 
and will judge it for its fruitlessness. Obviously, the latter interpretation is consistent with 
the proposed solution. The Spirit provided Jesus with the true condition of the fig tree 
before he went up to it to check it for fruit. 

3. Passages that show that Jesus had knowledge about the future. According to 
the proposed solution, Jesus had accurate knowledge of the future, and this knowledge 
was learned knowledge not innate knowledge. Jesus acquired prophetic insight into the 
future in two ways. He acquired it from the Father. More than likely, Peter’s denials are 
an example of future information he received in this way. But he also acquired future 
information from Old Testament Scripture. Biblical prophecy speaks in detail about the 
Messiah’s mission as well as the future fate of the world. Jesus understood each prophetic 
statement in its original context, and he was more than capable of rightly deduc ing its 
future application. Here, the Gospel of Luke provides helpful insight. Jesus believed that 
his future passion was the fulfillment of Scripture. He said to his disciples, “Behold, we 
are going up to Jerusalem, and all things which are written through the prophets about the 
Son of Man will be accomplished. For He will be delivered to the Gentiles, and will be 
mocked and mistreated and spit upon, and after they have scourged Him, they will kill 
Him; and the third day He will rise again” (Luke 18:31-33; cf. Ps. 22; Isa. 53). Ina real 
sense, Old Testament Scripture was the lens through which Jesus viewed his future as the 
Suffering Servant and risen Lord. 

4. Passages that imply that Jesus lacked knowledge about the future. For 
example, Jesus prayed concerning the outcome of future events (Matt. 24:20; Mark 


201 E J: Schnable, Mark, TNTC, Vol. 2 (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity Press, 2017), p. 266. 
208 “Such parenthetical comments are typically Marcan and occur throughout the Gospel (e.g. Chs. 1:16; 
5:42; 7:3-4, 19; 13:14).” W. L. Lane, The Gospel of Mark, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1974), p. 401. 
ie R. H. Stein, Mark, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker Publishing Group, 2008), p. 513. 

Ibid. 
711 R.A. Cole, Mark, TNTC, Vol. 2, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1989), p. 251. 
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13:18; Luke 22:32). He also said that he did not know the time of his second coming 
(Matt. 24:36; Mark 13:32). The proposed one- nature theory is in harmony with the plain 
meaning of such passages. Jesus’ knowledge of the future was incomplete.*'* He did not 
have direct access to future information. 

5. Passages that imply that Jesus lacked knowledge when he asked a question. It 
is difficult to prove from the prima facie evidence that Jesus lacked knowledge when he 
asked a question. Significantly, several passages clearly show that he asked questions 
with prior knowledge. In order to test Philip, Jesus asked him where they could buy bread 
(John 6:5-6). On another occasion, Jesus asked the disciples what they were arguing 
about (Mark 9:33). But his immediate response, a lesson on servanthood (vv. 35-37), 
indicates that he knew their thoughts all along.”’* The passage where Jesus healed a 
woman with of a flow of blood also fits here (Luke 8:43-48). After she was healed, Jesus 
asked who touched him, for power had gone out from him (v. 46). Jesus appears to lack 
information, but what comes next suggests otherwise: “The woman, seeing that she could 
not go unnoticed, came trembling and fell at his feet” (v. 47, NIV). Leon Morris provides 
the following insight: 


There is a mystery here. Could power go out of Jesus at any touch? Could power go forth in such a 
way that he was quite unaware of who received it and what the power was for? This seems 
unlikely. It is easier to hold that Jesus knew quite well what had happened and this seems to be the 
meaning of the later words ‘the woman saw that she was not hidden’ (47). He wanted to bring the 
woman out into the open. '* 


Verse 47 indicates that Jesus already knew who she was, but he insisted that she come 
forward and admit what she had done, in order to make her healing public knowledge and 
reinstate her into normal religious and social life.*'” As these passages show, a question 
does not always connote a lack of knowledge. 

According to the proposed solution, Jesus had all past and present information; 
therefore, he did not ask questions relating to the past or the present because he needed 
information, but he did so with purposeful motives in mind. When it comes to questions 
relating to the future, we have a qualified option. On occasion, Jesus asked people for 
their opinion on a matter at hand. Here, he is seeking future information, that is, 
information that is not yet available. But, as Scripture shows, he was particular on this 
type of question. Jesus did not ask his peers for details about future events, such as the 
impending fall of Jerusalem and the last judgment.*! 


212 Jesus expressed amazement in response to faith (Matt. 8:10; Luke 7:9) and to the lack of faith (Mark 
6:6). The Greek word for amazement is thaumazo, signifying “to wonder at, marvel.’ VONT, p. 395. 
Amazement is an appropriate response by one who witnesses the unexpected. The idea that Jesus did not 
have all future information provides a natural context for his behavior. 

213 The Gospel of Luke records the same event in a different manner (9:46-48). Luke states that Jesus knew 
their thoughts (v. 47), a detail in harmony with the proposed interpretation. 

“ L. Morris, Luke, TNTC, Vol. 3 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1988), p. 175. I. Howard 
Marshall holds the same position in regard to the phrase “the woman, seeing that she could not go 
unnoticed” (Luke 8:47). She knows that Jesus knows what she did: “In Lk. she realizes that Jesus knows 
who she is; she cannot escape notice (lanthano, Mk. 7:24; Acts 26:26; et al.), and so comes trembling 
(tremo, Mk. 5:33; 2 Pet. 2:10**), and falls before him (cf. 8:40).” I. H. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 
NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1978), p. 346. 

*15 ‘This interpretation is consistent with the idea that God’s power is always given out with the conscious 
awareness of each person of the trinity. 
*16 T discuss the types of questions Jesus asked in chapter IV, section D. 
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In short, Jesus did not ask his peers for prophetic insight into the future because 
he knew they did not have direct access to such information. If he had a question about a 
future event and he could not find the answer in Scripture, he would take the question 
straight to his Father in prayer. 

6. Passages that claim that Jesus knew “all things” (John 16:30; 21:17). It must 
be kept in mind that the disciples who said Jesus knows “all things” heard him say that he 
did not know something. Therefore, rather than a formal proclamation of divine 
omniscience, the phrase all things should be understood as a contextual response by those 
who observed Jesus display an extensive amount of knowledge.*'’ According to the 
proposed solution, his knowledge includes intimate details of the other persons of the 
trinity as well as information received directly from the Father. It also includes all 
available information about both realms from the beginning of creation to the present 
moment. Surely, a person with such vast knowledge is more than capable of displaying a 
degree of insight that could bedazzle the disciples and engender a response that reflects 
amazement and awe — “Lord, you know all things.” 

7. Passages that state that Jesus grew in wisdom (Luke 2:40, 52). From a biblical 
perspective, the walk of a wise person is characterized by a consistent and proper 
application of godly counsel to the circumstances of life. This “wisdom-dynamic” 
includes a vertical and horizontal component. A healthy relationship with God enables 
one to receive divine counsel, or vertical guidance. The New Testament writers see 
wisdom as a gift from God. James wrote, “But if any of you lacks wisdom, let him ask 
God, who gives to all men generously and without reproach, and it will be given to him” 
(James 1:5). Paul provided greater clarity. He stated that the Father gives the “spirit of 
wisdom” (Eph. 1:17), and that the “word of wisdom” is given through the Spirit (1 Cor. 
12:8). Wisdom is from God and the Spirit. 

Ideally, vertical guidance is followed by the appropriate horizontal application. A 
truly wise person seeks to apply counsel from above to concrete situations below. 
Wisdom is practical; it is divine insight “turned into action in the decisions and personal 
relationships of everyday life.”*'* This ongoing struggle to “do the right thing” provides 
the ideal conditions for growth, for out of the real-world application of the wisdom- 
dynamic flows a personal knowledge of wisdom tested, wisdom vindicated, and wisdom 
appropriated to oneself. 

The wisdom-dynamic explains how Christ acquired wisdom. In keeping with the 
pattern of the ontological order, the Father, the source of all things, is the fountainhead of 
wisdom. He imparted wise counsel to the Son by the Spirit (cf. Isa. 11:1-2). The Son then 
applied the Father’s counsel in a consistent and proper manner to each and every 
circumstance he faced. Thus, by participating in the wisdom-dynamic, Jesus grew in 
wisdom tempered by personal experience. 

8. The passage that says that Jesus learned obedience (Heb. 5:8). The author of 
Hebrews is very particular about how Jesus learned obedience — “from the things which 


ile Conceming John 16:30, D. A. Carson writes: “They [disciples] happily confess that Jesus knows all 


things — which is probably not so much an affirmation of Jesus’ omniscience as of his utter mastery of all 
he has to tell them about God and his ways. Implicitly, it is a confession that Jesus supremely reveals God, 
without rigorous thought as to the metaphysics of the situation.” D. A. Carson, The Gospel According to 
John, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1991), p. 548. 

218 Ww. Barclay, The Letters of James and Peter, DSB, Rev. ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1976), p. 45. 
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He suffered” (5:8).7!? The Son always obeys his Father. But with the incarnation came a 
new dimension to obedience. Struggle, misery, distress, and affliction are part of the 
human experience. Jesus lived a life of obedience as a man, and therefore he learned a 
certain “quality” of obedience that only comes to one who humbly walks with God 
through pain and sorrow.’”” Like wisdom, the door was open to learn obedience because 
Jesus lacked knowledge. 

The incarnate Christ’s knowledge discussed in this subsection boils down to the 
following main points. (1) Jesus accumulated all present information over time, and this 
is how he acquired all past information about creation. This explains passages where he 
displays a detailed knowledge of the past and the present. It also helps to explain why his 
followers said he knew “all things.” (2) Jesus’ knowledge of the future was incomplete. 
He did not have direct access to future information. This explains passages where he 
shows a lack of knowledge. It also helps to explain how he was capable of personal 
development and growth. (3) Jesus acquired prophetic insight into the future from the 
Father and Old Testament Scripture. This explains passages where he displays an 
accurate knowledge of future events. (4) Passages that imply that Jesus lacked knowled ge 
when he asked a question are the most difficult to sort out, and require a nuanced 
response. The type of information Jesus requested is the key. A request for past or present 
information is a request for information he already possesses. And a request for future 
information is a request for information he does not possess, unless the Father gave him 
the information beforehand. 

Life lived with incomplete knowledge of the future is, to some degree, a life lived 
by faith. Faith “is the assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen” 
(Heb. 11:1).?*! Faith “connotes trust in God and reliance on him in the sense of fidelity 
and firmness.””’” Faith is the belief that God’s guidance is the very best guidance at all 
times and in all circumstances. This study concludes that Jesus lived by faith; and, as a 
faithful son who walked the talk, he unconditionally placed himself into his Father’s care, 
both in life and in death. 

I contend that the Jesus who increased “in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and men” (Luke 2:52), “learned obedience from the things which He suffered” (Heb. 
5:8), prayed in the garden, “My Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from Me; yet not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt” (Matt. 26:39), and said on the cross, “Father, into Thy hands I 
commit My spirit” (Luke 23:46) is a person who lived by faith. As a committed follower 


stead Commenting on Hebrews 5:8, F. F. Bruce writes: “In what sense, then, did the Son of God leam 
obedience ‘by what he suffered’? We know the sense in which the words are true of us; we learn to be 
obedient because of the unpleasant consequences which follow disobedience. It was not so with him. As we 
are told later (10:7), he announced his dedication to the doing of God’s will at his coming into the world. 
He set out from the start on the path of obedience to God, and learned by the sufferings which came his 
way in consequence just what obedience to God involved in practice in the conditions of human life on 
earth.” F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews, NICNT, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1990), p. 131. 

°20 William Barclay writes, “Jesus learned from all his experiences because he met them all with 
reverence.” W. Barclay, The Letter to the Hebrews, p. 48. 

21 The Greek word for assurance is hupostasis, from hupo, meaning “under,” and histemi, meaning “to 
stand.” Its literal meaning is “a standing under, support.” VONT, p. 43. This word is also translated 
“substance” (KJV) and “being sure” (NIV). 

222 DL. Allen, Hebrews: An Exegetical and Theological Exposition of Holy Scripture, NAC, Vol. 35 
(Nashville: B & H Publishing Group, 2010), p. 541. 
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of Jesus Christ, it is comforting to know that my example and advocate faced the future 
like I do — with some degree of uncertainty. Truly, this Jesus is qualified to teach others 
how to love and hope and bear suffering, for by faith he has gone through the trials of life 
and emerged victorious. 


Reflection 


In this study, I focused on Jesus as he walked this earth, and defined him 
accordingly. The end result was a Christ of faith. I also believe that the same Jesus who 
lived by faith then lives by faith now. Christ continues to collect information as I write 
these words. He will continue to collect information until judgment day. On judgment 
day, Christ will possess all the available information about creation from the beginning 
of creation to judgment day, the knowledge necessary to “bring to light the things hidden 
in the darkness and disclose the motives of men’s hearts” (1 Cor. 4:5).7? Even more, he 
will continue to live by faith and collect information beyond judgment day, as long as 
time exists. This brings Jesus’ role as intercessor to life, making it more believable, 
relatable, and filled with passion. He is not interceding from the perspective of divine 
omniscience, but from the perspective of faith, hope and love, always trusting in his 
benevolent and just Father. 


6. Christ ’s Passion 


Perhaps the most illuminating discovery of this study was the fact that Christ 
walked by faith. At this time, I would like to provide a remarkable example from Christ’s 
passion to illustrate this aspect of his life on earth. Christians typically look to the cross 
as the centerpiece of their faith. It is the place where a holy God and an undeserving 
sinner find reconciliation. But we often fail to recognize that the cross also provides the 
supreme expression of faith, that is, the extraordinary faith displayed by the one nailed to 
it. By understanding what Jesus experienced on the cross, we gain a tremendous example 
of true faith and selfless love. 

Jesus viewed the cross through the lens of Old Testament Scripture. He saw his 
destiny as a vicarious sacrifice, a truth foreshadowed in the pages of holy writ. He saw 
himself as the ram who died in Isaac’s place (Gen. 22:9-14), the Passover lamb whose 
blood was smeared around the door of each home, preventing the destroyer from entering 
to smite the firstborn (Exod. 12:1-13), the bronze snake lifted up ona pole that pro vided 
healing for those fatally wounded (Num. 214-9), the Suffering Servant “pierced” for the 
transgressions of others (Isa. 53:4-6), and the sacrificial animal whose life-blood was 
poured out at the base of the altar. Certainly, the horror of these word-pictures 
contributed to Jesus’ Gethsemane experience, where he wrestled with the prospect of his 
forthcoming execution. 

There was, however, something more dreadful that awaited Jesus at Calvary. He 
knew that the following words of the Psalmist would be his: “My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” (22:1). No doubt, the meaning of these words haunted Jesus in 


°?3 “The heart in the Bible is the seat of the understanding and the will; cf. OT passages where God tests, 
knows, and searches the heart (e.g. Pss. 17.3; 26.2; 44.21; 139.23; Jer. 17.10; see also Ac. 1.24; 15.8; Rom. 
8.27).” F. F. Bruce, J & IT Corinthians, NCBC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1971), p. 47. 
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the Garden of Gethsemane. The idea of being forsaken by the Father rested upon him like 
a heavy weight, squeezing out great drops of blood upon his brow. Jesus’ greatest joy 
was to please his Father. But now, ironically, his obedience would incur divine judgment. 
To accept the cross and bear the sins of all humanity meant that he would be subject to 
the penalty of those sins. Nonetheless, Jesus emerged from the garden willing to drink 
this “cup” (Matt. 26:36-46), willing to disrupt his intimate relationship with the Father so 
that others might experience the Father’s intimate love. Unlike a lamb or goat that is 
unknowingly led to the slaughter, Jesus went to the cross with his eyes wide open, 
offering himself as the sacrifice. 

While reeling on the cross in agony, Jesus uttered the words of the Psalmist: “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” (Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34).7°* At that 
moment the Father viewed the sinless one as a sinner, a sinner who must suffer the fate of 
a sinner. For the first and only time, the Son looked up to heaven, beheld a righteous 
judge, and heard a heartrending verdict pronounced against him: guilty. The Son was 
forsaken by the Father; their filial love for each other was disrupted as he received the 
punishment we rightly deserve. In a manner we will never fully understand, this loss of 
intimacy and favor caused the Son tremendous anguish and sorrow, a condition that was 
intensified by the acute pain of crucifixion. 

Suspended between heaven and earth, Jesus was sustained by an unshakable faith. 
The same sacred text that predicts his brutal death gave him hope, for it contains the 
promise of certain victory. Like Jonah, who was expelled onto dry land after a three-day 
visit in the belly of a large fish, Jesus knew that his suffering and death was a temporary 
condition, a temporary condition followed closely by his resurrection and ascension 
(Matt. 12:40). Surely, Jesus foresaw his resurrection in Old Testament passages such as 
Psalm 16:9-10 and Hosea 6:1-2, and his ascension in, for example, Psalm 68:18. Such 
events were also implied in passages that proclaim his future exaltation (see Ps. 2:8-9). It 
is this hope that allowed him to face the unthinkable witha pure faith — a faith to face the 
future completely abandoned to God despite the present circumstances. Amidst the 
sorrow and mockery and darkness, the Son committed himself into the Father’s care: 
“Father, into Thy hands I commit My spirit” (Luke 23:46).7*° And so, the Son of God 
breathed his last and died, battered and bruised yet not broken, fully believing that victory 
was just around the corner. 

Jesus’ faith in the certainty of prophetic utterance was well founded. The New 
Testament states that the Father raised him from the dead: “And God [the Father] raised 
Him [the Son] up again, putting an end to the agony of death, since it was impossible for 
Him to be held in its power” (Acts 2:24).’?° It was impossible for death to hold him 


224 «This is, remarkably, the only time in the Synoptic Gospels where Jesus addresses God without calling 
him ‘Father’.” R. T. France, Matthew, TNTC, Vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1985), p. 
398. 

°° Jesus’ words are from Psalm 31:5. It is the prayer that every Jewish mother taught her child to say 
before bedtime. But Jesus added one telling word to the prayer — Father. “Even on across Jesus died like a 
child falling asleep in his father’s arms.” W. Barclay, The Gospel of Luke, DSB, Rev. ed. (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1975), p. 288. 

226 «When it is claimed that God freed Jesus ‘from the agony of death, because it was impossible for death 
to keep its hold on him’, a word that normally applies to the ‘agony’ of childbirth is used (tas odinas, ‘the 
birth pangs’). The whole expression (lysas tas odinas tou thanatou, ‘loosed the pangs of death’), part of 
which is borrowed from Psalms 18:4 (LXX 17:5), provides a mixed metaphor in which death is regarded as 
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because he committed no sinful acts; therefore, there was no basis for holding him down, 
preventing his resurrection. 

It is important to note that faith in prophetic utterance is faith in the Father, the 
source of prophetic utterance. The Father is omniscient, knowing all past, present, and 
future information. But the Son did not have this advantage. He had all past and present 
information about creation, but he relied on the Father to provide insight into the future. 
Like us, Jesus lived with a degree of uncertainty as he experienced life on earth. Without 
all the details at hand, Jesus had to make authentic, responsible choices, choices that had 
real consequences and to some extent determined the future. In each and every case, in 
life and in death, he chose to trust his Father, either his Father’s written word (the Old 
Testament) or his audible counsel given by the Spirit. 

This raises an interesting question. Assuming that Jesus could have sinned, what 
would have happened if he actually sinned? He disobeyed his Father during his short stay 
on earth. He transgressed a command of the Law. The answer to this question is a 
sobering one. Jesus the sinner would have suffered grave consequences for his 
disobedience. He would not have been resurrected from the dead and emerged from the 
tomb in victory. Instead, he would have remained among the dead, far removed from 
God’s throne in heaven, in need of redemption.?”’ In addition, Jesus the sinner would 
have been a blemished “lamb,” an unacceptable sacrifice for the sins of others. He could 
not have provided salvation for the elect in this age and the restoration of the world in the 
age to come. There would be no gospel, no “good news.” 

If love is measured by what someone is willing to risk for another, then the cross 
is a display of boundless love. “Greater love has no one than this, that one lay down his 
life for his friends” (John 15:13). 


Reflection 


The Passion of the Christ is a 2004 American film that shows Jesus’ gruesome 
death by crucifixion. The movie was made in languages (Aramaic and Latin) that few 
Westerners understand, further drawing the viewer into the graphic brutality displayed on 
the big screen. While some have argued against the historical accuracy of the film, all 
agree that Jesus’ passion was an exceedingly painful and bloody ordeal. Understandably, 
the extreme suffering Jesus endured for us touches the heart of the faithful. But I believe 
that Jesus had a different view of the passion. Physical suffering is not what Jesus feared 
most. What Jesus feared most was how the cross would impact his relationship with the 
Father. He feared being “forsaken” by his Father. The loss of intimacy. Why is this so? 
Jesus had an intimate relationship with the Father before Genesis 1:1. From Genesis 1:1 
to the cross, his intimacy with the Father was a constant. Intimacy with the Father is all 
he had ever known. At the cross, Jesus was entering unknown territory, and this 
“unknown” terrified him. But perfect love drove out fear. Jesus was willing to “disrupt” 


being ‘in labor’ and unable to hold back its child. God ‘brought the pangs to an end’ so that ‘the “birth” 
which is to bring Christ to light, may attain its goal’.” D. G. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, PNTC 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1990), p. 147. 

27 Between death and resurrection, Jesus was in “comfort” in paradise (Luke 16:22-26; 23:43). If he was 
not raised from the dead, he would have remained in this conscious mode of existence, maintaining his 
place and function in the ontological order. 
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his intimacy with the Father for the benefit of others. 

This “disruption” did not suspend the functional aspects of the ontological order; 
otherwise creation would cease to exist. The Father and the Son continued to relate to 
each other, but as business partners rather than loving kin. Jesus endured this dreadful 
moment with his God, but without the compassion and comfort and affection of God as 
Father.*?* This may not appear as dramatic as nails in the hands and feet, but to Jesus this 
was a “nail” through the heart. 


D. Conclusion 


For this study, the manufacturing process of a printing machine provided the 
pattern for theological development. The manufacturing stages employed thus far in 
constructing and testing the proposed theological system may be summarized as follows. 
The process began by fabricating a chassis: a concept of the trinity was developed using 
relevant biblical data. This concept of the trinity served as the foundation of the 
theological system. Next, components were assembled on the chassis to complete the 
unit: a one-nature theory of the incarnate Christ was constructed on the trinitarian 
foundation to complete the theological system. Finally, the unit produced a product: the 
theological system interpreted selected biblical passages relating to the incarnate Christ’s 
knowledge. How well it interprets these passages as well as any associated issues 
concerning the logical coherence of the system will be the basis for determining the 
“quality” of the theological system. 

At this point in this investigation, the chassis fabrication, unit assembly, and 
product production stages have been completed. It is now time to address the quality 
testing stage of manufacturing. To this end, I will include comparative analysis, where 
the orthodox solution will be placed alongside the proposed solution to determine which 
solution is “better.” What does the “quality” of the “product” produced by the orthodox 
two-nature theory say about the “quality” of the orthodox solution? What does the 
“quality” of the “product” produced by the proposed one-nature theory say about the 
“quality” of the proposed solution? Which solution, if any, passes inspection and is ready 
to “ship to the customer”? My answer to these questions will complete the final “stage” 
of the “manufacturing process.” 

According to the orthodox two-nature theory, the incarnate Christ is a single 
person with two natures, one human and the other divine, each nature with its own 
conscience, will, and attributes. Practically speaking, the Jesus we see in the Gospels 
functions within the sphere of his human nature, at a human level of consciousness. He 
usually functions according to his human nature alone, without the aid of his divine 
nature. But on occasion, as was appropriate to his mission, Jesus functions according to 
his divine nature in and through his human nature, thus displaying supernatural power 
and knowledge. In all cases, he chose to draw upon his divine attributes to fulfill his 
mission, in obedience to his Father’s will. 


°?8 While Jesus hung on the cross, the “disruption” of intimacy is seen in the change of address from 


“Father” to “my God” (Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34). The relationship is still intact, for God is still “my” God; 
but it no longer has a filial aspect to it. Significantly, the intimacy soon returned, for Jesus calls God 
“Father” just before his death (Luke 23:46). 
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As discussed earlier, the orthodox solution interprets the biblical passages relating 
to Christ’s knowledge in the following manner: passages that show Jesus display limited 
knowledge, such as his ignorance concerning the time of his second coming, are 
attributed to his human nature, and passages that show him display supernatural 
knowledge, such as his awareness that Peter would deny him, are attributed to his divine 
nature. While a nature may account for each type of knowledge, the person possesses all 
types of knowledge. “It is the person of Christ who is always the subject of the scriptural 
assertions about him.”??° 

The orthodox two-nature theory is well thought out and impressive. It is the 
product of a commitment to Scripture and a great deal of hard work. It is a sincere 
attempt to avoid heresy and keep the church on the right path. In many ways, it has 
succeeded in doing so. Thus it should be respected. But this study is not an endorsement 
of the orthodox solution, for I have found that it has a “flaw.” It interprets the biblical 
passages relating to the incarnate Christ’s knowledge in a credible manner with one 
notable exception. Consider the following. 

Jesus said, “But of that day or hour no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son, but the Father alone” (Mark 13:32; cf. Matt. 24:36). In Mark 13:32, the 
absolute use of “the Son” is very significant. *°° The focus is on the person of the Son, that 
is, the Son of God.7*! The absolute use of “the Son” is stating a truth about the Son 
without qualification or exception. The meaning of this passage is straightforward and 
clear. The Son does not know when he will return.7*? This information has not been 
revealed to him by his Father. “The only person who knows, Jesus says, is the Father 
only. Nothing could be more explicit.”?°? 

Orthodoxy explains Mark 13:32 in the following way: Jesus’ ignorance is 
attributed to his human nature. He actually has this knowledge with respect to his all- 
knowing divine nature; but he has elected not to reveal this information to his human 
level of consciousness. While this solution has merit, it also has a problem. How does a 
single person with all knowledge at one level of consciousness choose to share or not 
share information with his other level of consciousness, which honestly operates within 
the confines of limited knowledge? The straight way to answer this question is to change 
the focus from a person with natures to natures that behave as persons. Each nature must 
have the functional characteristics and autonomy of a separate person, who thinks, wills, 
and feels. For Jesus to legitimately claim omniscience and ignorance at the same time, the 
orthodox solution must take this path. 


AOR Te Rey mond, “Incamation,” EDT, p. 602. 

230 “This is the only place in Mark where Jesus refers to Himself absolutely as ‘the Son’ (Anderson).” R. A. 

Cole, Mark, p. 283. Jesus also refers to himself in this way in Luke 10:22: “No one knows who the Son is 

except the Father, and no one knows who the Father is except the Son and those to whom the Son chooses 

to reveal him’ (NIV). 

°3! “The ‘Son’ is properly understood as Son of God rather than Son of Man since the latter does not occur 
in the Gospels in an absolute sense (ie., ‘the Son’), whereas ‘Son of God’ is used absolutely (e.g., Matt 
11:27//Luke 10:22). ‘The Son,’ which stands correlative to ‘Father,’ means ‘the Father’s Son,’ or the Son 

of God.” J. R. Edwards, The Gospel According to Mark, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 

2002), p. 407. 

°5? Tn regard to Mark 13:32, Donald Macleod writes: “Nothing in the history of Jesus is more certain than 
that he confessed ignorance with regard to the timing of the second advent.” D. Macleod, The Person of 
Christ, p. 165. 

oe Be Morris, The Gospel According to Matthew, p. 613. 
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The Christ of the orthodox solution manages the flow of information from one 
level of consciousness to the other level of consciousness.”** The management process 
requires two people, a person to do the managing and a person to be managed. The 
manager has all knowledge. He gives information as he sees fit, exercising all aspects of 
personality in doing so. The one managed receives information. He operates with limited 
knowledge, exercising all aspects of personality in doing so. In this light, Jesus’ 
confession of ignorance in Mark 13:32 makes sense: he is speaking as the person 
managed, who does not know the time of his return. While the two-nature theory was not 
designed with this result in mind, it is nonetheless unavoidable. Jesus, who has all 
knowledge with respect to his divine nature, must operate internally as two separate 
persons to claim ignorance. The orthodox solution has painted itself into a corner with no 
way out. This casts a dark shadow on the system proper, signaling that the “quality” of 
the system is suspect. 

The simple truth is that a person cannot consciously know and, at the same time, 
not know a specific piece of information. Jesus clearly said that he does not know 
something in Mark 13:32. What does this say for the orthodox position, which claims that 
Jesus has a divine nature with all divine attributes, including omniscience? This is a red 
flag that indicates this assumption is mistaken. 

Mark 13:32 exposes a “flaw” with the orthodox solution. Naturally, once this flaw 
is exposed it cannot be isolated to this single incident. It extends elsewhere and applies to 
other passages where Jesus lacks knowledge. The serious nature of the flaw is clear. It is 
evident that this problem cannot be rectified by making minor adjustments to the system. 
The problem is deeper than this. The two-nature theory is a direct result of the trinitarian 
foundation on which it rests; consequently, any change to it must begin with its trinitarian 
foundation. This will inevitably involve rethinking and modifying the early-church 
creeds. This in itself creates an impasse, for a change to a creed is the very thing 
orthodoxy is reluctant to do. 

We have walked a long road building the proposed one-nature theory. Therefore, 
before discussing the “quality” of the proposed solution, let’s review what it has to say 
about the person of Christ and how he acquires information. 

The incarnate Christ, like all human beings, is a conditional unity of inner-man 
and outer- man. His outer-man 1s a real flesh and blood body, like that of any other man. 
His inner-man is a divine personality. His divine personality, the archetype of human 
personality, is similar to our personality, with basic aspects in common, including the 
mind, the will, and the emotions. This similarity allowed Jesus to experience life as we 
do. Yet his divine personality is uniquely set apart and infinitely superior to our 
personality. Among other things, Jesus has the ability to multitask, store unlimited 
amounts of data, and access all stored data in real-time. 

The incarnate Christ functions according to his nature. His divine personality 
allows him to perform his role in the ontological order via multitasking. It also allows 
him to process all input from his natural senses in the same way. Thus he can participate 
in complex trinitarian relationships and engage in normal human activities in parallel. On 
one level, Jesus went about his daily life like everyone else. He worked. He ate. He slept. 
But at a deeper level, Jesus was in uninterrupted and intimate fellowship with the Father 


°34 Of course, the Father is part of the management process. He serves as the senior manager, providing 


direction to Jesus’ divine will. 
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by the Spirit, and actively involved with creation by the same Spirit. In sum, the incarnate 
Christ is a remarkable person that operates on the physical level and the spiritual level 
concurrently. He functions on both levels in harmony, in thoughts and deeds, as he 
fulfills his divine calling. 

The incarnate Christ’s natural and supernatural capabilities come into play when 
we discuss his knowledge. During his short stay on earth, Jesus acquired information in 
the following ways: (1) He acquired information about his immediate environment 
through his natural senses. (2) He acquired all present information about creation (or both 
realms) by the Spirit. (3) He acquired information directly from the Father. These three 
gateways provided him with a vast amount of information — information stored, fully 
understood, and always at hand. 

Having summarized the salient points of the proposed one-nature theory, it’s time 
to evaluate the “product” produced by this system. I leave it up to the reader to decide if 
this solution hits the center of the target. 

The proposed solution interprets all the selected passages relating to Christ’s 
knowledge in a credible manner. Passages that display his knowledge of the past and the 
present stem from the information he acquires by his natural senses and the Spirit. 
Passages that display his knowledge of the future are an expression of the information he 
acquires from the Father and Old Testament Scripture. And passages that display his lack 
of future knowledge make sense in light of his incomplete possession of future 
information. Other passages generated questions that focused our attention on some 
critical issues. What about the passages that imply that Jesus lacked knowledge when he 
asked a question? What about the passages that claim that Jesus knew “all things”? What 
about the passages that state that Jesus grew in wisdom and learned obedience? As 
discussed earlier, the proposed solution addresses each of these questions with a 
reasonable and cogent argument. 

The proposed solution interprets Jesus’ ignorance of the “day and hour” of his 
second coming in a natural manner (Mark 13:32; Matt. 24:36).**° Jesus’ words are a 
simple confession of ignorance. He did not get the date of his return from the Father or 
Old Testament Scripture. Also, the proposed one- nature theory adds something more: the 
Son has never known this information. In other words, the Son did not possess this 
information before the incarnation and lose it at the incarnation. Losing information is 
something divine personality cannot do. Whether or not Jesus will possess the date of his 
return soon after his resurrection and glorification is unknown. Consistency dictates that 
Jesus, like all human beings, will not have this information until his return. But I am not 
dogmatic on this point, for the Father always has the right to provide future information 
to his Sonas he so chooses. 

The portrait of the Lord Jesus Christ that emerges from the pages of this study 
shows a sage who has comprehensive knowledge of the past and the present, a prophet 
who has accurate knowledge of the future, a humble servant who, with limited 
knowledge, walks by faith, and a king who will possess all the knowledge necessary to 
serve as judge at the end of the age. 


°3° In Mark 13:32 and Matthew 24:36, the order of those listed implies progression, from the least 


knowledgeable to the most knowledgeable — all human beings (“no one knows”), the angels in heaven, the 
Son, the Father. The idea that the Son possesses more knowledge than angels but less knowledge than the 
Father is in line with the proposed solution, i.e., the Son has vast yet limited knowledge. 
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After quality inspecting the “product” of each system, I have arrived at the 
following conclusion. Both theological systems provide a possible way to interpret the 
selected passages relating to Christ’s knowledge. However, while interpreting passages 
that express Jesus’ ignorance of his second coming (Mark 13:32; Matt. 24:36), the 
orthodox two- nature theory was found to have a “flaw” in the system proper, a difficulty 
that requires substantial rework of some kind. Conversely, the proposed one-nature 
theory interpreted the same passages without exposing an inherent problem with the 
system, either at the foundational level or with the system as a whole. Thus the “product” 
of the proposed solution testifies to a smooth-running “unit” that passes inspection and is 
ready to “ship to the customer.” 


Reflection 


Can we take things a step further and refine what has been said about Jesus’ 
knowledge? Can we be more specific on what he did or did not know? What about Jesus’ 
current knowledge? Can we determine what he does or does not know today? Such 
questions are legitimate. But there are limits as to how far we can go. The Bible provides 
us the only reliable source of data, and it is very selective. Inevitably, the quest for 
greater precision leads to greater speculation. In order to limit speculation, I conducted 
this investigation under controlled conditions, using a selective group of passages to 
evaluate the proposed theory. I am confident that additional hard work will yield fruit. 
But Iam equally confident that some questions will remain unanswered. I hope that such 
limitations do not distract — or possibly prevent — the reader from wrestling with the main 
thrust of the proposed solution. 
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IV. FURTHER STUDIES 


Starting with the proposed concepts of the trinity and the person of Christ, I will 
press on and provide understanding and insight into some important issues. Topics 
covered are divine predestination and human freewill, the New Testament salvation 
process, divine multitasking, the types of questions asked by Jesus, Jesus’ resurrection 
body, Jesus’ appearance in heaven, and worshiping God. 


A. Predestination & Freewill 


Peter announced to the men of Jerusalem, “Jesus the Nazarene, a man attested to 
you by God . . . this Man, delivered up by the predestined plan and foreknowledge of 
God, you nailed to a cross by the hands of godless men and put Him to death” (Acts 2:22- 
23). In this compact proclamation, Peter places two seemly contradictory ideas side by 
side. He states that the crucifixion of Jesus was according to the predestined plan and 
foreknowledge of God. He also says that some men in the crowd were participants who 
chose to take part in this horrific act. But how can this be? How can Jesus’ crucifixion be 
an event predestined by God and, at the same time, the willful act of men? In the words 
of I. Howard Marshall, “Here we have the paradox of divine predestination and human 
freewill in its strongest form.”?*° 

To date, theologians have not solved the “paradox” of divine predestination and 
human freewill. They have not been able to produce a tension-free solution that accounts 
for divine purpose and certainty and human freedom and responsibility. Solutions tend to 
favor one side over the other.”*’ But why is this so? Why can’t the biblical data be 
integrated together? I believe the answer lies in the data itself. Divine predestination and 
human freewill stem from different perspectives, thus making them incompatible with 
each other. An analogy will prove helpful. 

Suppose you are given a jigsaw puzzle to assemble. You have the pieces of the 
puzzle as well as a picture of the completed puzzle. To your dismay, you cannot assemble 
the pieces together. You sense something is wrong. In desperation you call the puzzle 
manufacturer to seek help. The production manager gives you some revealing news. All 
the pieces of the puzzle describe the same picture; however, due to a mix-up at the 
manufacturing facility some pieces cut according to pattern B were inadvertently 
packaged with those cut according to pattern A. This explains your inability to complete 
the puzzle. All the puzzle pieces were not cut according to the same pattern, and only 
pieces cut according to the same pattern can be assembled together. Hence, the pieces 
themselves prevent assembly. 

I believe that a similar “assembly” problem occurs with divine predestination and 
human freewill. Divine predestination passages and human freewill passages stem from 
different frames of reference, and only passages from the same frame of reference can be 
“assembled” to gether. 

With this in mind, let’s turn to creation for fresh insight. Figure 11 describes two 
perspectives of creation. Perspective A is grounded in time. Events occur in sequence, 
one event after the other. Events are past (f), present (a), or future (b). Those who exist in 


°36 TH. Marshall, Acts, TNTC, Vol. 5 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1980), p. 75. 
°37 Most solutions fall into one of two camps: Calvinism or Arminianism. Calvinism favors divine 
predestination and sovereignty, while Armin ianis m favors human free will and responsibility. 
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Figure 11: Two Perspectives of Creation 


a time-based environment experience reality as a moment by moment progression of 
events. Knowable information is limited to available information about creation, which 
includes past and present data. The Son and the Spirit experience life in this manner. We 
also experience life like this. 

The Bible is a time-based document; events are past, present, or future. In 
Scripture, God is seen fulfilling his sovereign will through provincial care and 
redemptive purpose. God’s sovereign will is his decretive will (what he determines to do) 
and his permissive will (what he permits other volitional beings to do). In regard to the 
latter, he allows limited freedom within creation. He executes his plan of redemption 
amidst other volitional beings — some for him, others against him. Despite the existence 
of widespread apathy and staunch opposition, God assures us that his plan will continue 
to move forward and eventually reach a victorious end. 

A. W. Tozer writes, “Because God lives in an everlasting now, He has no past and 
no future.”*°* This is a profound statement. The Father, who “dwells in unapproachable 
light” (1 Tim. 6:16), has a unique mode of existence that allows him to experience 
creation in a unique way. The challenge is how to flesh out this concept and fit it into the 
big picture. Here is my attempt to scale this grand mountain. 

The Father, who is located in heaven, observes and participates in the affairs of 
everyday life by the Spirit. His experience is grounded in the same reality as our 
experience. The Father’s moments of time and our moments of time are the same 
moments of time. The difference between his experience and ours does not lie in the 


238 AW. Tozer, The Knowledge of the Holy (San Francisco: HarperCollins Publishers, 1961), p. 39. While 
I agree with Tozer in principle, I disagree with him on a particular. As I read him, Tozer sees “God” as the 
Trinity, while I see God as the Father alone. 
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moments per se, but in how the moments are realized. We experience one moment at a 
time. But God always experiences all moments of time. On figure 11, perspective B 
graphically shows what I mean. The Father’s “time-less” perspective is an ongoing 
“present” that corresponds to all past, present, and future moments of time along the 
time-based reference frame. Peter says the same thing with a colorful analogy: “With the 
Lord a day is like a thousand years, and a thousand years is like a day” (2 Peter 3:8, NIV; 
cf. Ps. 90:4). That is, God’s perspective is different than ours. The present moment 1s 
always before him (“a day is like a thousand years”), and all moments of time are always 
present (“a thousand years is like a day’’). 

This concept sheds light on the Father’s knowledge. The Father is not omniscient 
because he made a comprehensive plan in eternity that determines all things in time. In 
this case, God predetermined his knowledge. Neither is he omniscient because he has 
looked down the corridor of time and watched the future unfold. In this case, his 
knowledge would be gained by observation alone. Instead, the Father is omniscient 
because he is always living all moments of time. God’s knowledge of creation stems from 
his involvement with creation, with the processes and people placed in his world. 
Surprisingly, divine knowledge is grounded in personal experience. Thus it has passion 
and intimacy connected with it. 

Perspective A and perspective B are different ways to experience the outworking 
of God’s will. The fact that both perspectives are rooted in actual experience supports the 
idea that God’s will is carried out in time. God is free to act as he chooses. He may 
decide to do some things beforehand (decretive will), while he may permit the outcome 
of other things to be influenced by the choices made by others (permissive will). On the 
other hand, an open future is not an unknown future. God knows the yet-to-be- 
determined future (time-based perspective) with certainty because he is always living the 
future now (time-less perspective). It is important to note that, while our perspectives 
differ, the Father’s present and our present always align. The present moment (a) is the 
only time we meet with God. 

Let’s bring things down to a more practical level. How does this theory relate to 
Scripture? Assuming that the Father has a time-less perspective, how does he provide us 
with information that stems from this perspective? We live ina time-based world and the 
Bible is a time-based document! 

I will answer this question by making a general assumption: when God provided a 
biblical writer with information stemming from his time-less perspective (which is 
always in the “present’’), he typically translated it into a time-based form (which may be 
past, present, or future). Or, stated a bit differently, information that stems from his time- 
less perspective goes through a “packaging” process, where it is packaged into a form 
compatible with the time-based format of the Bible. Of course, this is no hard and fast 
rule. God has the freedom to package or not package as he see fit. There is a great deal of 
flexibility here. While packaging is the norm, God can provide us with information ina 
number of ways, depending on his intent and purpose. For us, it is important to realize 
that packaging is going on, and to carefully examine the Bible for places where 
packaging has taken place. Sometimes packaging is only visible and understandable in 
light of the larger context of biblical theology. 

In my opinion, divine predestination is an example of packaged information. 
God’s predestined plan is God’s sovereign will from his time-less perspective, which has 
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been packaged into a time-based form, a form that reflects a settled realization in time 
(predestines packaged as predestined). Because it is God’s actual will expressed for all 
time, it is certain and comprehensive. 

Foreknowledge, which also stems from the Father’s time-less perspective, may be 
understood in the same way. God’s foreknowledge is God’s knowledge (including all that 
can be known about creation for all time) from his time-less perspective, which has been 
packaged into a time-based form (knows packaged as foreknow). Like predestination, it is 
certain and comprehensive. 

This theory provides insight into the dynamics of prophecy. In reference to figure 
11, the prophet is located in the present on the time-based reference frame (a), while 
events yet to occur are in the future along the same reference frame (b). Unlike the 
prophet who has yet to experience the future, the Father is experiencing the future now. 
From his time-less perspective, he always experiences all future events as a “present” 
reality. Thus we can now see the origin of God’s prophetic word: the Father selects 
“present” knowledge (c) of a future event (b), packages it into a time-based form (often 
retaining a “present” flavor), and delivers it (in accord with the pattern of the ontological 
order) to the mind of the prophet located in the present on the time-based reference frame 
(a).?°? In addition, the Father can also speak of what was as though it is. He can 
communicate “present” knowledge (e) of a past event (f) to an individual located in the 
present on the time-based reference frame (a). 

At times a hint of the Father’s time-less perspective is visible in Scripture. One 
passage that comes to mind is Jeremiah 1:5: “Before I formed you in the womb I knew 
you, before you were born I set you apart; I appointed you as a prophet to the nations” 
(NIV). The Lord said that he “knew” and “set apart” Jeremiah before he was born. These 
words carry an intimacy that can only be gained through actual experience. But how can 
God have intimate contact with Jeremiah before his birth? The proposed solution 
provides a tenable answer. The Father always experiences the birth and call of Jeremiah 
as a “present” reality, and he packaged this “present” experience into a time-based form 
that places the prophet’s call before his birth. 

Romans 5:12 is a much debated passage: “through one man [Adam] sin entered 
into the world, and death through sin, and so death spread to all men, because all sinned.” 
This passage implies that, due to Adam’s sin, all people have sinned, and thus all are 
guilty sinners. No personal responsibility factors into the equation. However, when 
viewed in light of the proposed solution, a different interpretation surfaces. From his 
time-less perspective, God’s knowledge (e, d, and c) includes all human sin throughout 
time (f, a, and b). To God, “all sin for all time” is a done deal. This reality is seen in how 
he packages. His “present” knowledge is packaged into a time-based form, conveying 
completeness (all are sinning packaged as all sinned). If this approach is applied to 
Romans 5:12, we get a more likely result. Adam’s sin introduced the cancer of sin into 
the human race, the irresistible propensity to sin. All are infected by sin, all will be 
tempted to sin, and in the end all will give into temptation and actually sin. The fight is 
inevitable and real; the result is open but certain. The wording “all sinned” is God’s way 
of warning us — all humanity for all time — of the certainty of our sin, pointing us to our 
need to seek his forgiveness while we still can. 


°3° The Ho ly Spirit has a unique role here. He moves the thoughts of God into time and presents themto the 


prophet in an understandable way (cf. 1 Cor. 2:10-12). 
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A somewhat elusive text is Luke 20:37: “But in the account of the bush, even 
Moses showed that the dead rise, for he calls the Lord ‘the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’. He is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for to 
Him all are alive” (NIV, italics added). But how does this “name” show that the dead 
rise? Once again, the proposed solution provides a reasonable answer. Let’s begin by 
making a few observations. First, the biblical story Jesus is alluding to is found in the 
book of Exodus. According to the biblical narrative, God spoke to Moses from a burning 
bush, and during his discourse God uses this “name” when he refers to himself (3:6). 
Thus the “name” is of divine not human origin. Second, the resurrection Jesus is talking 
about is bodily resurrection, and his audience would have understood his words this way. 
Third, the life Jesus is talking about is post-resurrection life. In the current age, the 
patriarchs are dead. But in the age to come, they will live again and share new life with 
God. The idea that the patriarchs were “spiritually” altve with God in Moses’ day is not 
germane to Jesus’ argument, for there is no cause-effect relationship between present 
spiritual existence and future bodily resurrection. With this in mind, let’s apply the 
proposed solution to Luke 20:37. 

In Luke 20:37, God’s “name” stems from his time-less perspective. God is “the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” This “name” reflects a 
present reality; it has not been packaged into a time-based form. This is the first key that 
unlocks the meaning of this passage. The second key is to recognize that this passage is 
referring to the Father’s “present” experience with the patriarchs after the resurrection has 
already taken place. In fact, from his time-less perspective, God is always experiencing 
post-resurrection life with all who will be bodily resurrected from the dead — “for to Him 
allare alive.” 

These two keys unlock the meaning of Jesus’ argument in Luke 20:37. God’s 
unpackaged “name” implies that God is always the God of the patriarchs because he is 
always experiencing post-resurrection life with the patriarchs as a present reality. And the 
actuality of post-resurrection life with God proves that the dead rise, for post-resurrection 
life is only possible when the resurrection precedes it in time. Thus the “name” shows 
that the dead rise. 

Let’s return to the Acts 2:22-23 passage discussed earlier. How does this theory 
explain the “paradox’”? How can Jesus’ crucifixion be an event predestined by God and, 
at the same time, the willful act of men? The answer to this question is found when one 
recognizes that the “predestination” and “freewill” of this passage stem from radically 
different perspectives of the same reality, that is, the crucifixion. From his time-less 
perspective, the Father experiences his entire plan of redemption as a “present” reality 
which always is, and he can speak of it as a certain expression of his will at any point on 
the time-based reference frame. On the other hand, the Father inspired the biblical writers 
with words that reflect a time-based point of view. God is working out his plan to redeem 
humanity (decretive will); and, as a means to that end, he is using the evil deeds of 
lawless men (permissive will) to bring his plan to fruition. Thus the crucifixion event 
appears in the pages of Scripture as God’s predestined plan (packaged time-less 
perspective) and man’s willful act (time-based perspective). As written, divine 
predestination and human freewill appear to contradict each other; but in reality they are 
two legitimate though different ways to describe the same event. Each provides an 
exclusive perspective of the same drama. 
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I realize this theory is difficult to visualize. The precise manner in which the 
Father is able to experience reality from a time-less perspective is impossible to pin down 
with precision. Furthermore, like most theories, this theory can be abused, especially in 
the area of biblical interpretation. Admittedly, the interpretations provided for Luke 20:37 
and Romans 5:12 contain a degree of speculation. It is not my intention to muddy up the 
waters of biblical hermeneutics. These interpretations are intended to be food for thought. 
My main purpose in this section is to provide useful insight into divine predestination and 
human freewill, to show that the apparent contradiction between them is just that — 
apparent. I believe that they are different sides of the same coin, a coin we can only view 
one side at a time. 

This short study affirms that authentic, responsible choices are made by human 
beings. However, the term “freewill” can be somewhat misleading, for it does not mean 
complete freedom to choose in all matters. According to the Bible, a human being, held 
captive and blinded by sin, cannot accurately access his or her true spiritual condition and 
reach out to God apart from divine assistance. This being so, how can a lost soul find 
God and appropriate salvation? The complex dynamics of the New Testament salvation 
process will be discussed next. 


Reflection 


This study focused on the informational aspect of knowledge, that is, knowledge 
as the possession of information. But it is clear that the biblical understanding of 
knowledge includes more than this. For example, the Hebrew word for know is yada. “It 
has a wider sweep than our English word ‘know,’ including perceiving, learning, 
understanding, willing, performing, and experiencing. To know is not to be intellectually 
informed about some abstract principle, but to apprehend and experience reality. 
Knowledge is not the possession of information, but rather its exercise or 
actualization.”**° The experiential aspect of knowledge applies to God’s knowledge and 
foreknowledge. Since the Father’s present knowledge of creation is the accumulation of 
all past, present, and future information on the time-based reference frame, his 
knowledge of creation is acquired knowledge. Thus God’s knowledge of his world is not 
detached knowledge; it is grounded in time-based processes and events. Foreknowledge 
is more than knowing about a future event. When God says he knows about something 
that will happen in the future, he is not saying that he has looked down the corridor of 
time and saw it happen, and as a result he gained some information about it. But he 
knows the future because he is living the future as a present reality. A comprehensive 
understanding of God’s knowledge and foreknowledge includes personal participation 
and persistent purpose. 

The experiential aspect of knowledge is directly in line with the proposed 
solution. God’s knowledge and foreknowledge of creation is rooted in actual experience 
with the objects of his love. While this aspect of God’s knowledge is not central to this 
study, it is nonetheless present and necessary. 


°49 ©. Schultz, “Know, Knowledge,” EDBT, p. 457. 
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Figure 12: NT Salvation Model 


B. New Testament Salvation Process 


Figure 12 is the New Testament (NT) salvation model. It graphically illustrates 
the complex interaction of various parties that participate in the salvation process. The 
parties include the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit, the kingdom of God (those under the 
rule of God), the kingdoms of the world (those consciously or unconsciously under the 
rule of Satan), and lost souls (people who have not accepted Christ as their personal 
savior). These parties interact with one another in a definite and consistent pattern. This 
pattern — represented by the dashed lines on figure 12 — allows for dynamic interaction 
between participants. Thus the model can accommodate diverse situations and 
circumstances while retaining its basic form. The following is a brief description of each 
number located on figure 12. 

1. Father’s desire for the lost. The Father wants all people to come to the saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ (e.g., John 3:16-17; 1 Tim. 2:4). However, he does not set out 
to accomplish this objective by himself; he wants his children who are saved by grace to 
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be involved in the process. God voluntarily partners himself with believers to bring the 
lost into his kingdom. 

2. Father’s message sent to believers. The Father communicates his ongoing 
message of love and concern for the lost through the Son, by the Spirit, and to his 
children in the kingdom of God. The Father’s message is made understandable to his 
children by the Holy Spirit. Those who truly seek God’s heart receive his message and 
respond appropriately. 

3. Believer’s intercede for the lost. The members of the kingdom of God touched 
by God’s message respond in several ways. The first response is heartfelt prayer. 
Committed believers cry out to God on behalf of the lost. They also ask God for 
guidance, strength, and resources to do the work of evangelism. The prayers of the saints 
are instantaneously transported by the Spirit, mediated through the Son, and delivered to 
the Father. 

4. Believer’s ministry to the lost. The second response of caring believers is 
practical ministry. God’s people share his message with others. The gospel is a message 
of warning and hope — warning of the coming judgment and hope of life everlasting 
through Jesus Christ. God’s children also minister to the physical needs of the less 
fortunate. This is a tangible way to show God’s love to the lost. 

5. Father hears the prayer for the lost. The Father hears all prayers, but no prayer 
touches his heart quite like intercessory prayer for the lost. Intercessory prayer moves 
God to pave the way for salvation. 

6. Father opens the heart of the lost. The biblical description of the lost is bleak at 
best (e.g., Rom. 1:18-32; Eph. 2:1-3). Held captive and blinded by sin, they are unable to 
find God. God can only be found if he chooses to reveal himself. 

In response to intercessory prayer, and at his discretion, the Father opens the heart 
of a lost soul to reveal the truth necessary for conversion (Acts 16:14; cf. James 1:18). 
This includes an adequate understanding of one’s true spiritual condition as well as the 
gospel message. 

7. Satan opposes the work of God. Satan and his evil cohorts oppose the work of 
God. They seek to disrupt the salvation process on two fronts. (a) They attempt to hinder 
the prayer and ministry of believers (see 1 Thess. 2:18). (b) They also use deception in 
order to prevent unbelievers from seeing the “light of the gospelofthe glory of Christ” (2 
Cor. 4:4, NIV). 

8. God’s people oppose Satan. With the aid of good angels, the church combats 
the forces of evil through spiritual warfare (Eph. 6:11-18). 

9. Lost soul’s response to the gospel. Once the heart has been opened and 
illumined with the truth, a lost soul may either accept or reject the offer of salvation. If 
the offer is accepted, he or she responds with repentance (for past and present sins) and 
belief (in the gospel). The response of the lost is instantaneously transported by the Sprrit, 
mediated through the Son, and delivered to the Father. 

10. Father grants salvation. The Father hears the positive response and grants 
eternal life. He puts his Spirit in the penitent, converting a sinner into a saint (in a 
positional sense). The convert is now “born again,” ready to take the first steps toward 
holiness and discipleship. 

Of course, this is a simplistic explanation of the NT salvation model. In reality, 
the outworking of the model is quite complex. There are many variables that may affect 
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the outcome and duration of the process. It involves the active participation of many 
individuals at various levels — believers and unbelievers, angels and demons. Such 
complexity, however, does not negate the value of the model. The NT salvation model 
clearly defines the role and responsibility of the church in the salvation process. 

God has allowed his children to participate in his mission to evangelize the world. 
How many people hear the good news and receive Christ is dependent, to some degree, 
on the effort (or lack of effort) put forth by the church. If the church does not catch God’s 
message of love and concern for the lost and respond appropriately (with intercessory 
prayer and practical ministry), the wheels of the salvation process will grind towards a 
halt. The Great Commission (Matt. 28:19-20) is not an option. It is a privilege and 
responsibility with real possibilities and eternal significance. God help us to complete the 
task he has entrusted to us. 


Reflection 


Matthew 28:19, the first verse of the Great Commission, records some of the final 
words of Jesus to his disciples: “Therefore go and make disciples ofall nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them 
to obey everything I have commanded you” (NIV). No small amount of controversy has 
swirled around this text. Below are three options. 

1. The phrase “the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” ts not part of the 
original text, but was added later by a scribe. R. T. France writes, 


It has been argued that these words were not part of the original text of Matthew, since Eusebius 
regularly in his pre-Nicene works quotes Matthew 28:19 in the shorter form ‘Go and make 
disciples of all nations in my name’, but the fact that no extant manuscript of Matthew has this 
reading suggests that this was rather Eusebius’ own abbreviation than a text he found in existing 
manuscripts.7*! 


While this option is a possibility, additional evidence is needed to validate it. Until such 
evidence surfaces, the complete text in its present form should stand as is and be treated 
as the authentic words of Jesus. 

2. The text includes the original words of Jesus and affirms the reality of later 
trinitarian doctrine. Bruce Ware states, 


Notice that believers are to be baptized into the name (singular) of God, yet the name of this one 
true and living God is Father, Son, Spirit. The fact that Jesus uses the singular “name” rather than 
plural “names” indicates that God is one and that his nature, signified by his name, is singular, not 
plural. There is one God, not many. Yet this singular name is itself differentiated among three 
Persons, so that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit comprise the one God in whose name we are 
baptized. Yes, God is one, but God is three. Jesus here affirms monotheism, but it is not a 
unitarian monotheism. Rather, the triadic mention of three Persons of the Godhead shows that 
only the three together constitute the nature of the true and living God.** 


This option is also a possibility, though unlikely. Reading later theological development 
and ideas into this text is anachronistic. 
3. The text is original and the early church knew about it. The early church 


41 RT. France, Matthew, p. 415. 
42 BA. Ware, Father, Son, & Holy Spirit (Illinois: Crossway Books, 2005), p. 40. 
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practiced baptism in the name of “the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” but 
they did not consider this a liturgical formula.** They also baptized in the names “Jesus 
Christ” (Acts 2:38; 10:48) and “Lord Jesus” (8:16; 19:5). Like all divine works, baptism 
involves the active participation of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and the singular 
“name” of Matthew 28:19 emphasizes their unity in performing the selfsame work. But 
the symbolic significance of baptism is seen in light of the sacrifice made by Christ 
(Rom. 6:3-4). The one baptized is plunged into the water (death and burial), then raised 
up out of the water to live a new life (resurrection). The name of Jesus keeps the 
sacrament centered on this truth. The longer and the shorter baptismal names are both 
legitimate, but the early church often used the shorter name to help teach new believers 
the meaning of salvation. 

I believe that the third option is the most likely. The longer baptismal name is 
consistent with the trinitarian words of Jesus and the triadic patterns found throughout 
the New Testament. Baptism is a work of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The shorter 
baptismal name does not invalidate the longer one, but provides an additional way to 
conduct baptism, one that emphasizes the meaning of salvation. While the longer name 
does not affirm a particular doctrine of the trinity, it is nonetheless a clear affirmation of 
the distinction and unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


C. Exploring Divine Multitasking 


Before beginning, I would like to point out that this section will discuss a topic 
that is very theoretical in nature. It is meant to flesh out the idea of divine multitasking, 
providing some food for thought to those who ask the deep questions. The subject matter 
may not be for everyone. It is not necessary that this section be entirely true to validate 
the proposed solution. This section is not an attempt to formulate a detailed treatise on 
how the mind of God works — a futile endeavor indeed. Instead, it is a humble effort to 
explain how divine personality processes information in a way that is in harmony with 
the proposed solution.7“4 

Divine personality is like a digital computer with a single processor, a computer 
that can multitask, or perform two or more tasks concurrently. Technically speaking, a 
digital computer with a single processor can only perform one task at a time. To get 
around this limitation, the computer performs multiple tasks by sharing operating time. A 
small portion of the first task is processed by the computer while the other tasks sit idle. 
When complete, the computer processes a small portion of the second task. After a small 
portion of each task has been processed by the computer, the sequence is repeated, 
starting with the first task. The computer determines when and how much processing 


°43'B. Riggenbach “points out that as late as the Didache [a late first or early second century document], 
baptism in the name of Jesus and baptism in the name of the Trinity coexist side by side: the church was 
not bound by precise ‘formulas’ and felt no embarrassment at a multiplicity of them, precisely because 
Jesus’ instruction, which may not have been in these precise words, was not regarded as a binding 
formula.” D. A. Carson, “Matthew,” EBC, Vol. 8 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1984), p. 
598. 

°44 While the focus here is on gathering information, divine multitasking may be used to explain the full 
spectrum of expressions and activities performed by divine personality, such as expressing love, answering 
prayer, and applying power to creation. 
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Task 1 = Train 1; > Train 12 > Train 13 > Train 14 > Train 15 > Train 16 > 
Task 2 = Train 2; > Train 2. > Train 23 > Train 24 > Train 25 > Train 26 > 
Task 3 = Train 3; > Train 3. > Train 33 > Train 34 > Train 35 > Train 36 > 


MOMENT 1 MOMENT 2 MOMENT 3 MOMENT 4 MOMENT 5 MOMENT 6 


Figure 13: Train Example 


time a task will get before switching to the next task. If the computer switches between 
tasks very quickly, there is the illusion that the computer is performing all the tasks at the 
same time. Let’s dig deeper into multitasking with an example. 

Three trains go down different tracks to different destinations, called Train 1, 
Train 2, and Train 3. Ata moment in time, the specific location of Train 1 is defined as 
Train 1,. A moment later, Train 1 moves forward. The new location of Train 1 is Train 
12. A moment after that, Train 1 moves forward again. The new location of Train 1 is 
Train 13. Next is Train 14, then Train 15, and so on. Applying this pattern to all three 
trains, we get the “tasks” shown in figure 13. Each task represents the changing positional 
data as the train moves down the track. 

It is important to point out the following limitation. It is not possible for a digital 
computer with a single processor to process all three tasks in the following way: first 
process the location Train 1), then process the location Train 21, then process the location 
Train 3;, then process the location Train 12, then process the location Train 2, then 
process the location Train 32, and so on. Why is it impossible for a computer with a 
single processor to process the three tasks in this way? Because locations Train 1, Train 
2,, and Train 3; are grounded in the same moment of time, and data that is grounded in 
the same moment of time cannot be processed sequentially, no matter how fast it is 
processed. Thus Task 1, Task 2, and Task 3 as shown on figure 13, with overlapping data 
appearing at each moment of time, cannot be processed together by multitasking. Be that 
as it may, there is a way around this limitation. For this to happen, the equations need to 
be modified as shown on figure 14. 

Figure 14 arranges the task locations in a selective manner, with no overlapping 
data. Locations Train 1, Train 22, and Train 33 do not align with one another in time. 
Instead, the locations appear in time order: first Train 1,, second Train 25, and third Train 
33. Then the sequence is repeated, starting with location Train 14. With the data aligned in 
sequential order, it can now be processed by a digital computer with a single processor 
via multitasking, for no two data points occur at the same time. Of course, this presents a 
new problem: there is missing data between locations, represented by the dotted 
segments. Thus a computer that processes these tasks will miss a considerable amount of 
data on the movement of each train. Is there a way around this problem? Fortunately, 
there is a solution to this dilemma with a divine processor. 

In figure 14, the first three locations are Train 1;, Train 22, and Train 33. These 
three locations correspond to three moments of time, called moment 1, moment 2, and 
moment 3 respectively. These three moments of time are virtual moment 1. Following the 
first three locations are three new locations, called Train 14, Train 25, and Train 36. These 
three locations correspond to three moments of time, called moment 4, moment 5, and 
moment 6 respectively. These three moments of time are virtual moment 2. This 
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| VIRTUAL MOMENT 1 VIRTUAL MOMENT 2 | 


Figure 14: Multitasking in Time 


sequence is repeated over and over again as time marches on. This arrangement allows 
divine personality to perform multitasking, and divine personality’s infinite processing 
speed solves the gap problem. With infinite processing speed, each virtual moment is a 
very brief moment in time. Thus the data collection rate, or “sample rate” is very fast. 
And when the sample rate is very fast relative to the movement of the objects being 
sampled, the gaps in data become insignificant to the observer and the movement of each 
object can be tracked with accuracy. 

A helpful analogy is a movie projector. If a movie projector has very fast reel 
speed and the film has very small image changes from one frame to the next, the motion 
projected on the screen is fluid and smooth, despite the missing information between 
frames. In this sense, the divine mind works like a projector; it accurately tracks the 
movement of an object because it samples positional data at a very high rate relative to 
the speed of the object. 

Applying this paradigm to the train example in figure 14, we get the following 
summary statement: because divine personality processes the positional data of the trains 
at a very high rate relative to the forward speed of the trains, the gaps in the data are 
effectively eliminated and the movement of each train is tracked with accuracy. This is 
the wonder of divine personality and its infinite processing speed. as 

This simple train example can be expanded to model the entire universe. For 
example, the movement of all the stars in the sky can be tracked together by divine 
multitasking. Since the movement of the stars is much slower than the processing speed 
of divine personality, the movement of each star may be accurately tracked in real-time. 
Ultimately, no quantity of tasks is too much for an infinite processor. As the data is 
collected, the divine mind makes sense of it, understanding it in kind and responding 
appropriately.”“° It is mindboggling how divine personality collects and understands such 
a large amount of data. But, on the other hand, since a man-made computer can multitask 


°45 Webster’s College Dictionary defines infinite as “unbounded or unlimited; boundless; endless.” It is this 
“unlimited” quality that separates the divine from the created. Everything in creation is finite. Many things 
in creation exist in large quantity, like the number of atoms in the universe; but such things are nonetheless 
countable. Though the difference between infinite and very large may not appear to be that much from our 
perspective, they are in fact infinitely far apart. For example, after you have put all the atoms of the 
universe in an infinite box, the box would still have an infinite amount of room available for additional 
input. The nature of the divine is infinite ((mmeasurable and unlimited), while the nature of created things 
is finite (measurable and limited). 

°4° Of course, when it comes to the persons of the trinity and creation, there is more than knowing involved, 
but also divine response and the application of power. Divine personality has the processing speed and 
memory size that can accommodate such additions. 
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VIRTUAL MOMENT 


Figure 15: Multitasking of the Father 


very quickly and efficiently, it is within reason to believe that a divine mind can do the 
same, but infinitely better. 

Figure 14 describes how the Son and the Spirit perform multitasking in time. But 
the Father does not exist in the flow of time. He exists in an ongoing present, an 
“everlasting now.” The Father, while located in heaven, observes and participates in the 
affairs of everyday life by the Spirit. His experience is grounded in the same reality as 
our experience. The Father’s moments of time and our moments of time are the same 
moments of time. The difference between his experience and ours does not lie in the 
moments per se, but in how the moments are realized. We experience one moment at a 
time, in sequential order. But God always experiences all moments of time. While it is 
not possible to fully understand how the Father processes data in this way, our train 
example will nonetheless prove helpful. Figure 15 helps explain how the Father processes 
the movement of all three trains together. 

Figure 15 describes how the Father processes data via multitasking. The Father 
processes the movement of the trains with the same inherent ability as the Son and the 
Spirit, for he too has a divine personality — a single processor — that can only process one 
task at a time. But this is where the similarity ends, for unlike the Sonand the Spirit who 
process each set of data (Train 11, Train 22, and Train 33) as a virtual moment, the Father 
processes all sets of data (Train 1; to Train 3x) as a virtual moment. This is possible 
because the Father lives in an everlasting now. As I said earlier, the Father, who “dwells 
in unapproachable light” (1 Tim. 6:16), has a unique mode of existence that allows him to 
experience creation in a unique way (see figure 11). Because the Father is not in time, he 
is not subject to the limitations of time, where past and present data is available and 
future data is progressively revealed. To the Father, all moments of time from the 
creation event (Gen. 1:1) to the distant future are available to him; and due to his infinite 
processing speed, he can experience all moments of time for all time in a virtual moment. 
In this light, we can see how the Father experiences the entire journey of each train, from 
beginning to end, as an ever-present now. Expanding this theory to include all created 
things, we can also see how the Father fully and intimately experiences all events that 
occur on the time-based reference frame. 

When it comes to the Father, the upside of this theory is great. First, his 
knowledge includes all information of all things for all time. It does not increase or 
decrease in quantity or quality. Second, his knowledge is acquired knowledge. It is 
gathered while participating in a historical drama. Third, his knowledge is tempered by 
actual experience. It includes passion and intimacy. Fourth, his knowledge is certain 
knowledge. It is true because it is what actually transpires in time. Thus his insight into 
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the future is one hundred percent trustworthy. Finally, his knowledge of the future does 
not negate human freewill. Human beings are free to act within the parameters that God 
has set by his sovereign will. 

Of course, this theory requires us to shift our notion of what the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit actually know. They do not possess complete knowledge (knowing all that 
can be known) but virtual knowledge (knowing all that is necessary for complete 
understanding). The Father knows all the information that is necessary to fully 
understand all that takes place in the past, the present, and the future. The Son and the 
Spirit know all the information that is necessary to fully understand all that takes place in 
the past and the present. Comprehension is complete despite missing data. 

A digital computer was the model chosen for this study. But this is not the only 
way to look at it. The discovery of new processing methods changes the rules. Quantum 
computers are being developed. Utilizing the laws of quantum mechanics, this type of 
computer can do many calculations simultaneously. Consequently, a quantum computer 
can process more complex tasks at a much faster rate. Applying this new paradigm to 
divine personality has great potential. An infinite quantum computer may eliminate the 
data gaps associated with sequential processing.°*’ With this, God’s knowledge is 
complete knowledge. As technology reaches new horizons, a door may be opened that 
leads to a better understanding of divine personality. 

This section was an endeavor to explain how divine personality processes 
information by multitasking. The key to divine multitasking is the infinite processing 
speed of divine personality. When processing speed gets fast enough, incredible things 
happen. I am sure that reality is much more glorious than what is presented here. 
Nevertheless, this effort provides an explanation of divine processing that is logical and 
reasonable, yet full of mystery. 


Reflection 


The Greek word eraunao means “to search, examine.””“* It denotes a “careful or 
thorough effort to learn something.”**? It is found in John 5:39, where Jesus said to the 
Jewish leaders: ““You search [eraunate] the Scripture, because you think that in them you 
have eternal life.” It is found in John 7:52, where the Jewish leaders said to Nicodemus: 
“You are not also from Galilee, are you? Search [erauneson], and you will see that no 
prophet arises out of Galilee.” It is also found in 1 Peter 1:10-11: “Concerning this 
salvation, the prophets, who spoke of the grace that was to come to you, searched 
[eraunontes] intently and with the greatest care, trying to find out the time and 
circumstances to which the Spirit of Christ in them was pointing when he predicted the 
sufferings of Christ and the glories that would follow” (NIV). In all of these passages, the 
word search is used in a normal way, that is, a careful examination of something in order 
to gain knowledge. 

The Greek word eraunao is also used in respect to each member of the trinity. 
The Father searches (eraunon) the heart (Rom. 8:27). The Son searches (eraunon) the 


250 


°47 TF this is so, divine personality would be able to process the data as shown on figure 13. 


°48 VONT, p. 554. 
49 BDAG, p. 389. 
?59 God “searches” in the Old Testament (e.g., Ps. 139:1; Jer. 17:10). 
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mind and heart (Rev. 2:23). And the Spirit “searches [erauna] all things, even the depths 
of God” (1 Cor. 2:10).?°' In each of these cases, the word search appears in the present 
tense, indicating that the search is an ongoing, moment by moment action. According to 
the normal definition of eraunao, the search in these passages is a careful examination of 
something in order to gain knowledge. Thus each person of the trinity “searches” for 
information that he does not have. 

Of course, this interpretation conflicts with orthodox Christian theology. With the 
exception of Jesus, who has a human nature, the Father and the Spirit cannot learn, for 
they only have a divine nature with divine attributes, including omniscience. Therefore, 
when applied to them, the word search (eraunao) cannot be understood in its normal 
way, that is, a careful examination of something in order to gain knowledge. The 
meaning of search must shift from information sought and acquired to information 
possessed and known. This shift is seen in many orthodox theologies where 1 
Corinthians 2:10-11, a passage that says that the Spirit “searches all things,” is listed as a 
text that shows and proves that the Holy Spirit is omniscient. 

On the other hand, the idea that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit gain 
information by searching for it is compatible with the proposed solution. All three 
persons of the trinity gain information by experiencing the events that take place in time. 
The Spirit gathers all present information about creation as it becomes available, and he 
instantaneously provides it to the Father and the Son. This method of acquiring 
information may be rightly classified as a “search” for knowledge. Of course, the result 
of the search is not the same for each person of the trinity. The Son and the Spirit, who 
exist in time, gather information on a moment by moment basis. In this way, they 
acquired all past information about creation. The Father gathers the same information; 
but due to his unique mode of existence, he acquires all information for all time in one 
virtual moment. Thus the Father gains information by “searching” for it; yet it is always 
present knowledge to him. 


D. Jesus’ Questions 


Did Jesus ask questions because he lacked information? This section will address 
this issue by identifying and evaluating the different types of questions Jesus asked in the 
Gospels. After a careful study of the Gospels, I collected all of Jesus’ questions and 
divided them up into four categories. Each category is listed below, along with the 
questions that fall into it. I then explain each category in light of the proposed solution. In 
the end, I hope to show that the proposed solution provides valuable insight into why 
Jesus asked the questions that he did. 

1. Jesus asked questions in order to get factual information from an individual or 
group. The questions in this category are below: 


e How many loaves do you have? (Matt. 15:34; Mark 8:5) 
e Who do people say that the Son of Man is? (Matt. 16:13; Mark 8:27; Luke 9:18) 
e Whose likeness and inscription is this? (Matt. 22:20; Mark 12:16; Luke 20:24) 


*5! The Greek word for depths is bathos, meaning “of God’s counsels.” VONT, p. 154. 
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e What is your name? (Mark 5:9; Luke 8:30)7°? 

e Who touched My garments? (Mark 5:30; Luke 8:45) 

e When I broke the five loaves for the five thousand, how many baskets full of 
broken pieces you picked up? (Mark 8:19; cf. 8:20) 

e What are you discussing with them? (Mark 9:16) 

e How long has this been happening to him? (Mark 9:21) 

e What were you discussing on the way? (Mark 9:33)? 

e What did Moses command you? (Mark 10:3) 

e When I sent you out without purse and bag and sandals, you did not lack 
anything, did you? (Luke 22:35) 

e What are you discussing together as you walk along? (Luke 24:17, NIV) 

e What things? (Luke 24:19) 

e Have you anything here to eat? (Luke 24:41) 

e Women, where are they? Did no one condemn you? (John 8:10) 

e Where have you laid him? John 11:34) 

e Children, you do not have any fish, do you? (John 21:5) 


Proposed solution: Jesus did not ask this type of question because he lacked 
information. The information Jesus was asking for is past information, thus available 
information. He acquired this type of information by the Spirit — the accumulation of 
present information over time. Rather than a request for information, Jesus asked this 
type of question to make something clear to the person(s) addressed or to bring 
something out into the open. For example, Jesus asked his disciples: “How many loaves 
do you have?” (Matt. 15:34; Mark 8:5). Jesus knew the answer to his question, but he 
asked it to set up what he was about to do. His question makes it clear to all those present 
that there was not enough bread on hand to feed the crowd. He wanted to leave no doubt 
that he was supernaturally providing food. 

2. Jesus asked questions in order to get an individual or group to verbalize a need 
or want. The questions in this category are below: 


e What do you wish? (Matt. 20:21; Mark 10:36) 

e What do you want Me to do for you? (Matt. 20:32; Mark 10:51; Luke 18:41) 
e Do you see anything? (Mark 8:23)*°* 

e What do you seek? (John (38) 

e Do you wish to get well? John 5:6) 

e Who do you seek? (John 18:4, 7) 

e Whom are you seeking? (John 20:15)”°° 


°52 Tam assuming that the name given, “Legion,” was a preexisting name. If the name was made up on the 


spot, it could not have been known before it was spoken. If this were the case, Jesus’ question fits best into 
category 4. 

°53 Jesus’ question was met with silence. 

°54 Jesus knew the healing was incomplete. He asked this question to get the blind man to verbally 
acknowledge that his vision was unclear and that he needed further healing. 

°°5 The two disciples answered Jesus’ question with a question: “Rabbi (which translated means teacher), 
where are You staying?” (Luke 1:38). Their question is saying in effect that they were seeking him. 
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Proposed solution: The information Jesus was asking for was on the mind of the 
person(s) addressed, thus available information. Again, Jesus acquired this type of 
information by the Spirit. For example, Jesus asked an invalid, “Do you wish to get 
well?” (John 5:6). Jesus knew the answer to his question. The lame man’s thoughts and 
actions revealed it to him. Jesus asked the question to get him to verbally acknowledge 
his need, inviting him into the healing process. 

3. Jesus asked rhetorical questions. In the Gospels, this is the most numerous type 
of question. Some questions in this category are below: 


e If you love those who love you, what reward will you get? Are not even the tax 
collectors doing that? (Matt. 5:46, NIV; Luke 6:32) 

e Or what man is there among you, when his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give 
him a stone? (Matt. 7:9) 

e Are not two sparrows sold for a cent? (Matt. 10:29) 

e But to what shall I compare this generation? (Matt. 11:16; Luke 7:31) 

e And you, Capernaum, will you be lifted up to the skies? (Matt. 11:23, NIV) 

e Who is My mother and who are My brothers? (Matt. 12:48; Mark 3:33) 

e For what does it profit a man to gain the whole world, and forfeit his soul? (Matt. 
16:26; Mark 8:36; Luke 9:25) 

e Do you bring in a lamp to put it under a bowl or a bed? Instead, don’t you put it 
on its stand? (Mark 4:21, NIV) 

e Why does this generation seek for a sign? (Mark 8:12) 

e Judas, are you betraying the Son of Man witha kiss? (Luke 22:48) 

e Who of you by worrying can add a single hour to his life? (Luke 12:25, NIV) 

e Do you suppose that I came to grant peace on earth? (Luke 12:51) 

e What is the kingdom of God like, and to what shall I compare it to? (Luke 13:18) 

e Dear woman, why do you involve me? John 2:4, NIV) 

e IfI told you earthy things and you do not believe, how shall you believe if I tell 
you heavenly things? (John 3:12) 


The remainder of rhetorical questions are Matthew 5:47; 6:25-28, 30; 7:3-4, 10; 
8:26; 9:4-5, 15; 11:7-9; 12:3, 5, 11, 26-27, 29; 14:31; 15:3, 17; 16:8-11; 17:17; 18:12; 
194-5, 17; 21:28; 22:18, 43; 23:17, 19; 24:2, 45; 26:10, 45, 53-55; Mark 2:8-9, 19, 25; 
3:23; 4:13, 30; 5:39; 7:18; 8:17-18, 21, 37; 9:19, 23, 50; 10:18; 12:9, 15, 24, 35; 13:2; 
14:6, 37, 41, 48; Luke 5:22-23, 34; 6:3, 33-34, 39, 41-42, 46; 7:24-25, 31, 44; 9:41; 
10:15; 11:11-12, 18-19, 40; 12:6, 14, 20, 26, 42, 56-57; 13:2, 4, 15-16, 20; 14:28, 31, 34; 
154, 8; 16:11-12; 1777-9, 17-18; 18:7-8, 19; 20:15, 41; 22:27, 46, 52; 23:31; 24:26, 38; 
John 3:10; 4:35; 5:44, 47; 6:61; 7:19a, 23; 8:43, 46; 10:34-36; 11:9, 40; 12:27; 13:12, 38; 
14:9, 10; 16:5, 19; 18:21; 21:22. 

Proposed solution: A rhetorical question may use common and colorful imagery 
to state a truth. For example, when teaching about God’s care, Jesus said: “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a cent? And yet not one of them will fall to the ground apart from your 
Father” (Matt. 10:29). A rhetorical question often challenges an individual or group in an 


°56 This question is immediately preceded by a question: “Woman, why are you weeping?” (John 20:15). 


The initial question appears to be a rhetorical question. 
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indirect way. For example, Jesus said to his mother during a wedding feast at Cana: 
“Dear woman, why do you involve me?” (John 2:4, NIV). Jesus used rhetorical questions 
im many ways and in diverse situations. They are used for effect, to help get his point 
across to the audience. They often encourage a deeper level of thought on the issue at 
hand, or persuade a person(s) to reconsider what he or she is doing or about to do. A 
rhetorical question is not used to acquire information; no one present is expected to give 
an answer to the question.*>’ 

Jesus asked a unique and thought-provoking question while on the cross: “My 
God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Matt. 27:46, NIV; Mark 15:34). This 
question is addressed to the Father; thus it is different than all the other questions Jesus 
asks in the Gospels. This question best fits into the third category; for Jesus does not 
expect a response to his question. He knows why he is on the cross and what it will 
accomplish. Jesus’ words express what is in his heart, as he experiences intense mental 
torment and severe physical pain. They give us a glimpse of the suffering he chose to 
endure for the benefit of others. 

4. Jesus asked questions in order to get the opinion of an individual or group. The 
questions in this category are below: 


e But who do you say that I am? (Matt. 16:15; Mark 8:29; Luke 9:20) 

e What do you think, Simon? From whom do the kings of the earth collect customs 
or poll-tax, from their sons or from strangers? (Matt. 17:25) 

e Are you able to drink the cup I am about to drink? (Matt. 20:22; Mark 10:38) 

e The baptism of John was from what source, from heaven or from men? (Matt. 
21:25; Mark 11:30; Luke 20:4) 

e = Which of the two did the will of his father? (Matt. 21:31) 

e Therefore, when the owner of the vineyard comes, what will he do to those vine- 
growers? (Matt. 21:40; cf. Mark 12:9)?°8 

e What do you think about the Christ, whose son is He? (Matt. 22:42) 

e Ifthen David calls him ‘Lord,’ how can he be his son? (Matt. 22:45, NIV; Mark 
12:37; Luke 20:44) 

e Is it lawful to do good or to do harm on the Sabbath, to save a life or to kill? 
(Mark 3:4; Luke 699) 

e Why are you so timid? How is it that you have no faith? (Mark 4:40; Luke 8:25) 

e Why is it that you were looking for Me? Did you not know that I had to be in My 
Father’s house? (Luke 2:49)*”” 

e Which of them therefore will love him more? (Luke 7:42) 

e What is written in the Law? How does it read to you? (Luke 10:26) 


°5T Jesus’ only question outside the Gospels is found in the book of Acts: “Saul, Saul, why are you 
persecuting Me?” (9:4; 22:7; 26:14). Saul, ignoring Jesus’ question, replied, “Who art Thou, Lord?” (9:5). 
Jesus’ question appears to be a rhetorical question designed to get Saul’s attention, though perhaps it is an 
unanswered request for Saul’s opinion. 

258 Matthew has the crowd respond to Jesus’ question. But Mark has Jesus answer his own question, 
imply ing that the question is a rhetorical question. 

°5° Jesus’ parents “did not comprehend what he was saying to them” (Luke 2:50). While it appears to me 
that Jesus is asking for their opinion, it is possible that both questions are rhetorical in nature, meant to 
challenge their current understanding of who he is. 
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e Which of these three do you think proved to be a neighbor to the man who fell 
into the robbers’ hands? (Luke 10:36) 

e Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath, or not? (Luke 14:3) 

e Which one of you will have a son or an ox fall into a well, and will not 
immediately pull him out ona Sabbath day? (Luke 14:5) 

¢ Will you give me a drink? (John 4:7, NIV)?" 

e Where are we to buy bread that these may eat? (John 6:5) 

e Youdo not want to go away also, do you? (John 6:67) 

e Why do you seek to kill me? (John 7:19) 

e Do you believe in the Son of Man? (John 9:35) 

e I showed you many good works from the Father, for which of them are you 
stoning me? (John 10:32) 

e Do you believe this? (John 11:26) 

e IfI have spoken wrongly, bear witness of the wrong; but if rightly, why do you 
strike Me? (John 18:23) 

e Is that your own idea, or did others talk to you about me? John 18:34, NIV) 

e Simon, sonof John, do you love Me more than these? (John 21:15, 16, 17) 


Proposed solution: Jesus knows what the person(s) addressed is thinking, for the 
Spirit provides him this information. But he does not know how the person(s) addressed 
will answer his question. The answer to this type of question is yet to be revealed 
information, thus future information. Jesus does not have direct access to this type of 
information. For example, Jesus asked a rich young ruler the following question: "What 
is written in the Law? How does it read to you?” (Luke 10:26). Jesus knew what is 
written in the Law, and he knew what this young man was thinking when he asked him 
the question, but he did not know precisely how he will respond to the question. Unless 
the Father provided him with this information beforehand, Jesus did not have the answer 
to the question before he asked it. 

This category points out something very important about the answer to any 
question: an answer has an element of unpredictability to it. All answers are future 
information until they are spoken. Furthermore, there is no guarantee that the answer 
given will be the correct answer to the question. An incorrect answer may be given for 
several reasons. Perhaps the person(s) addressed did not understand the question. Maybe 
the person(s) addressed did not have correct information. And possibly the person(s) 
addressed purposely gave a false answer. The question “How many loaves do you have?” 
has a correct answer — seven (Matt. 15:34). But the person answering the question could 
have said six or eight. This unpredictability does not affect the point of the first two 
categories mentioned earlier: Jesus knew the “correct” answer to the question beforehand, 
thus he was not asking the question to gain information that he did not possess. He had 
other things in mind. The answer given could be wrong, but Jesus would have known this 
in light of his current information, and he could have elected to correct an incorrect or 
illogical answer if he chose to. 


°° The Samaritan women answered Jesus’ question with a question: “How is it that You, being a Jew, ask 


me for a drink since Iama Samaritan woman?” (John 4:9). Her response is one of amazement, for it was 
unusual for a Jew to associate with Samaritans. 
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In summary, Jesus asked questions to get factual information and to get someone 
to acknowledge a need or want. He also asked rhetorical questions. Jesus did not ask 
these types of questions because he lacked information, but he did so with purposeful 
motives in mind. Lastly, Jesus asked for the opinion of an individual or group. This is a 
request for unavailable information. In this case, Jesus did not have the information he 
requested, unless the Father gave him the information beforehand. It is important to note 
that Jesus never asked his peers for details about future events, that is, events that will 
occur in the near and distant future. 


E. Jesus’ Resurrection Body 


The Bible reveals some interesting facts about Jesus’ resurrection body. Some 
things about his resurrection body were like his pre-resurrection body. He was not a spirit 
(a ghost, NIV); his body had flesh and bones (Luke 24:39). He could be handled and 
touched (Matt. 28:9; John 20:27). The crucifixion wounds on his hands, feet, and side 
were visible (Luke 24:39; John 20:20). He ate food (Luke 24:42-43) and breathed on the 
disciples (John 20:22). On the other hand, some things about his resurrection body were 
not like his pre-resurrection body. Jesus suddenly appeared in a room with locked doors 
(20:19, 26).°°' He also disappeared, vanishing from sight (Luke 24:31).7° Clearly, Jesus’ 
pre-resurrection body and his resurrection body is the same body, but the latter body can 
do some things that the former body cannot do. 

Paul described the nature of the resurrection body in 1 Corinthians 15. This 
description of the resurrected body helps us to better understand Jesus’ resurrected body. 
Paul uses a seed analogy to explain resurrection (vv. 35-38). After the seed is planted and 
“dies,” it grows and transforms into a plant. Both continuity and change are present. 
William Barclay writes: “So our earthly bodies will dissolve; then will rise again in a 
different form; but it is the same person who rises. Dissolved by death, changed by 
resurrection, it is still we who exist.”*°? Before physical death the body is perishable, 
dishonorable, and weak. A corrupt and corruptible body is what we have now, in this 
fallen world. After resurrection the body is imperishable, glorious, and powerful. The 
physical body dies and decays, but at the resurrection it is transformed into a “spiritual 
body” (vv. 42-44). Spiritual body “does not mean immaterial or ethereal, but adapted to 
the spirit, a perfect instrument of the spirit.”°° The spiritual body is what is needed in the 
world to come, a body that allows us to enjoy abundant life in the Spirit.2© “Then we will 


°61 Some claim that Jesus passed through his grave-clothes as he passed through locked doors (see John 
20:6-7). Colin Kruse writes, “It has been suggested, but cannot be proved, that Jesus’ resurrected body 
simply passed through the linen strips, leaving them still in the shape of his body, though somewhat 
collapsed.” C. G. Kruse, John, p. 376. 

°62 Acts 1:9 says that Jesus ascended into a cloud. The ascension is described by the Greek verb epairo (lit. 
“to lift, raise”) in the passive voice, thus rendering it: “He was taken up.” VONT, p. 616. This implies that 
the ascension is a supernatural work of God. Since this is so, the ascension, most likely, does not say 
anything about Jesus’ resurrection body. 

263 Wy Barclay, The Letters to the Corinthians, p. 157. 

2641 Berkhof, Systematic Theology, p. 346. 

°° Gordon Fee writes, “The transformed body, therefore, is not composed of ‘spirit’; it is a body adapted to 
the eschatological existence that is under the ultimate dominion of the Spirit. Thus for Paul, to be truly 
pneumatikos [spiritual] is to bear the likeness of Christ (v. 49) in a transformed body, fitted for the new 
age.” G. D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1987), p. 786. 
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be able to render the perfect worship, the perfect service, the perfect love that now can 
only be a vision and a dream.” 

Let’s look at this description of the resurrection body through the lens of the 
proposed solution to gain additional insight. First, Jesus’ resurrected body is the same 
body he had before death, and the divine personality in his pre-resurrection body is 
present in his resurrection body as well. Thus the resurrected Jesus maintained his self- 
identity and continued to express the full perfection of divine personality. Second, Jesus 
died, but his body did not decay (Acts 2:27; 13:34). Thus the changes that Jesus’ body 
experienced at his resurrection are due to the fact that the sin-principle is no longer 
present and active in him. With the sin-principle present and active in him, his body is 
perishable, dishonorable, and weak. Without the sin-principle, his body is imperishable, 
glorious, and powerful. Finally, Jesus’ resurrected body is a “spiritual body,” perfectly 
suited for life in heaven. But it also allows him to visit earth. When he did visit earth 
during the forty days after his resurrection, he did not pass through doors or walls as 
some believe; but he appeared and vanished by moving from one realm to the other, from 
the spiritual realm to the physical realm, and vice versa.*°’ Thus Jesus’ spiritual body 
allows him to move freely between heaven and earth, to pass through the hidden curtain 
separating the physical realm and spiritual realm. 

This amazing picture of Jesus’ resurrection body is meant to be more than 
intellectual knowledge of what is true about him, but should give hope to all who believe. 
Jesus is the first of many to be raised from the dead, the “firstfruits” of a much larger 
harvest later on (1 Cor. 15:20). Harold Mare writes, 


By “firstfruits” Paul brings to bear the rich imagery of the OT. The “firstfruits” — the first sheaf of 
the harvest offered to the Lord (Lev. 23:10-11, 17, 20) — was not only prior to the main harvest but 
was also an assurance that the rest of the harvest was coming. So with Christ. He preceded his 
people in his bodily resurrection and he is alo the guarantee of their resurrection at his second 
coming.”°* 
As the firstfruits, the risen Lord is the guarantee that all the faithful will someday rise 
imperishable, glorious, and powerful, equipped with a spiritual body that is fit for a new 
life in heaven with God and his Son. 


Reflection 


On occasion, the post-resurrection Jesus was not immediately recognized by 
individuals that knew him before his death. It is not clear if this phenomenon says 
something about Jesus’ resurrected body or about the observer’s ability to recognize him. 
The last time the disciples saw Jesus he was beaten and marred beyond recognition. His 
sudden appearance in a restored body was unanticipated, unexpected, and perplexing. It 


AOS ANE Barclay, The Letters to the Corinthians, p. 159. 

°°7 RB. Bruce writes, “The resurrection appearances, in which he accommodated himself to the disciples’ 
temporal condition of life, even going so far as to eat with them, were visitations from that eternal order to 
which his ‘body of glory’ now belonged. What happened on the fortieth day was that this series of 
visitations came to an end with a scene [i.e., his visible ascension] which impressed on the disciples their 
Master’s heavenly glory.” F. F. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, NICNT, Rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerd mans 
Publishing Co., 1988), p. 37. 

268 WH. Mare, “1 Corinthians,” EBC, Vol. 10 (Grand Rap ids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1976), p. 285. 
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would have been an encounter difficult to process. It would have been hard to recognize 
him in this context. On the other hand, many post-resurrection appearances may be 
interpreted in a way that says more about the observer than the one observed. Mary 
Magdalene may not have recognized the risen Lord through her tears of sorrow (John 
20:11-16). The disciples thought that Jesus was a ghost, a somewhat reasonable response 
by individuals who were startled and frightened by the sudden appearance of someone in 
a locked room (Luke 24:36-37). The disciples on the lake may not have recognized Jesus 
on the shore because their boat was a significant distance from him (John 21:1-7). Luke 
provides an additional reason why Jesus was not recognized immediately. He states that 
two disciples traveling to Emmaus were “prevented from recognizing” Jesus until their 
“eyes were opened” (Luke 24:16, 31). The Greek suggests that this was the work of 
God.*®? Perhaps it is best to say that each encounter is unique, and that several factors 
may have contributed to an initial moment of confusion, where the risen Lord was not 
recognized. It is important to note that it doesn’t end here. The post-resurrection Jesus 
was eventually recognized, affirming the similarity between his pre-death appearance 
and post-resurrection appearance. 


F. Jesus’ Appearance in Heaven 


Will we see all three persons of the trinity in heaven? A reasonable answer to this 
question is as follows. God is invisible (1 Tim. 1:17). He “dwells in unapproachable light, 
whom no one has ever seen or can see” (6:16).*’° The Holy Spirit is also invisible. He is 
unseen, like the wind (John 3:8).”’' But Jesus has a visible body. Therefore, Jesus is the 
only member of the trinity we will see in heaven. This answer is true based on this set of 
data. But the proposed solution provides additional clarity. The one true God is “seen” 
through the dynamics of the ontological order. 

In heaven, the Son appears in human form. The veil is removed; the glory of God 
is seen radiating from him. He is seenas a glorified and exalted man. But he may also be 
seen in a different way. The glory of God in the Son is the one true God in the Son, and 
this reality may be perceived as Father God. Thus the figure in heaven may be understood 
in two interrelated ways, as a man appearing as God or God appearing as a man. 
Understandably, the two images blend together in the prophet’s mind, seen as a “divine 
man,” as the Father or the Son. Again, who one sees is determined by how one sees. With 
this in mind, let’s look at Ezekiel 1:26-28, a vision of God in heaven. I am operating 


269 James Edwards writes, “The Greek of v. 16 says, ‘Their eyes were prevented from recognizing him. 
The Greek for ‘prevented,’ kratein, meaning ‘to control, hold, restrain,’ suggests an operative beyond 
human eyesight. The two are not simply imperceptive or, worse, blinded by Satan. This is confirmed by v. 
31, which reverses v. 16, ‘Their eyes were opened and they recognized him.’ ‘Prevented’ and ‘opened’ are 
‘divine passives,’ i.e., both their lack of understanding and their subsequent recognition are due to divine 
agency.” J. R. Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
2015), p. 716. 

279 Jesus said, "Not that anyone has seen the Father, except the One who is from God; He has seen the 
Father’ (John 6:46). Only Jesus has directly seen the Father. 

°7! On occasion, the Spirit “appeared.” For example, the Spirit appeared “in bodily form as a dove” at 
Jesus’ baptism (Luke 3:22) and as “tongues as of fire” at Pentecost (Acts 2:3). But these local appearances 
must be understood symbolically, revealing the Spirit’s presence and purpose. In these cases, the Spirit 
himself remains invisible. 
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under the assumptions that (1) a vision is a mental image crafted by God and (2) the 
divine figure in the vision mirrors reality, that is, the figure in the vision looks just like 
the person it represents. 


Above the expanse over their heads was what looked like a throne of sapphire, and high above on 
the throne was a figure like that of a man. I saw that from what appeared to be his waist up he 
looked like glowing metal, as if full of fire, and that from there down he looked like fire; and 
brilliant light surrounded him. Like the appearance of a rainbow in the clouds on a rainy day, so 
was the radiance around him. This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord 
(NIV, italics added).”” 


This is a picture of God as a divine man, that is, a vision of God in the preincarnate 
Christ.*’? At this time, the preincarnate Christ is an incorporeal, human-like being with a 
divine personality.7’* Since the Son is the vessel displaying the Father, God naturally 
appears as “a figure like that of a man.” The Son occasionally appeared in this state of 
existence on earth, as the angel of the Lord (e.g., Gen. 16:7-13; Exod. 3:2-6; Judg. 6:11- 
22). The angel of the Lord also appeared as a man (Judg. 13:6, 10). Whether in heaven or 
on earth, the Son appeared as a human figure that manifested the presence of God; and 
this manifestation is the “form of God.” The Son’s preincarnate state of existence was 
free from the limiting effect of sin. His sin-free “body” could move from the spiritual 
realm to the physical realm, and vice versa. It also allowed him to radiate divine glory in 
heaven, and veil glory while on earth. 

In the New Testament, the Son is the incarnate Christ. While his state of existence 
has changed, the way he displays God is the same. God is visible in the Son. Revelation 
1:12-16 is a vision John received “in the Spirit.” It is a vision of the risen Christ. He is 
called someone “like a son of man.” 


And when I turned I saw seven golden lampstands, and among the lampstands was someone “like 
a son of man,” dressed in a robe reaching down to his feet and with a golden sash around his chest. 
His head and hair were white like wool, as white as snow, and his eyes were like blazing fire. His 
feet were like bronze glowing in a furnace, and his voice was like the sound of rushing waters. In 
his nght hand he held seven stars, and out of his mouth came a sharp double-edged sword. His 
face was like the sun shining in all its brilliance (NIV). 


This is a picture of Jesus as a divine man, that is, a vision of the incarnate Christ 
displaying the glory of God. John’s vision is like Ezekiel’s vision. These visions share a 
basic similarity: they both describe a divine man. Their central difference lies in the 
Son’s state of existence.”’° In Ezekiel, the Son is the preincarnate Christ. He has an 
incorporeal, human-like “body.” In Revelation, the Son is the incarnate Christ. He has his 
resurrection body, that is, the physical body he acquired at conception, without the 
contamination of sin. His body is “flesh and bones,” with puncture wounds present (Luke 


272 Isaiah 6: 1, Daniel 7:9 and Revelation 4:2-3 are additional descriptions of God in heaven. 

°73 Unless it is provided in some way, it is difficult to determine the time frame of a vision. Does the vision 
relate to the present or to the future? I believe that Ezekiel’s first vision shows God at the present time, 
before God’s glory leaves the temple (Ezek. 10). And that God crafted the vision with a figure appropriate 
to this time, i.e., God in the preincamate Christ. 

°™4 For a table of the Son’s states of existence, see Appendix B. 

°7° Addition reasons why Ezekiel’s and John’s description of the figure differ include (1) visual interest 
(things that catch the observer’s attention) and (2) writing style (how words in the observer’s vocabulary 
are used). As shown over and over again, two people who witness the same thing rarely describe it in 
exactly the same way. 
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24:39-40; John 20:20, 27). Like his preincarnate “body,” the Son’s resurrection body 
could move from the spiritual realm to the physical realm, and vice versa. It also allows 
him to radiate divine glory in heaven, and veil glory while on earth. As before, he is in 
the “form of God.” Thus the pattern is repeated. Both states of existence allow the Son to 
manifest the presence of God; and the vision of God properly understood is the object of 
worship (Ezek. 1:28; Rev. 1:17). 

In each vision, the identification of the figure makes sense. Ezekiel knew of God, 
but knew nothing of the Son. He saw a figure on the throne, sitting as King and Judge. 
Ezekiel naturally identified this figure as God. Isaiah (Isa. 6:1-5) and Daniel (Dan. 7:9) 
did likewise. John knew about the Father and the Son. But when John first saw the figure, 
he did not verbally identify him, but fell at his feat in fear (Rev. 1:17). The figure 
introduced himself as the risen Lord. Later on, John saw the same figure on the throne 
(4:2-3). He knew about earlier throne visions and naturally followed suit. He identified 
the figure as God. Later still, John saw the figure again. But now he noticed the 
crucifixion scars. John called him a “Lamb, looking as if it had been slain” (5:6). In time, 
John freely identified the figure either way, as the Father or the Son. °7° We will see the 
figure in heaven the same way. 

Who will we see in heaven? The Father? The Son? Or both? In heaven, we will 
see Jesus Christ on the throne, as a man, with nail holes in his hands and feet — the Lamb 
of God. We will also see the unveiled splendor of God’s glory in the face of Christ. The 
glory of God is the light, and the Lamb is the lamp (Rev. 21:22). All the persons of the 
trinity are present; with the one true God high and lifted up, visible in the Son and 
revealed by the Spirit. The Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are both present, each seen 
in relation to the other. 


Reflection 


In Daniel 7:13-14, the “one like a son of man” approached the Ancient of Days to 
receive universal dominion. Several questions pop up immediately. Who is the “one like 
a son of man”? Who is the Ancient of Days? The answer to one question is 
straightforward; the answer to the other is not. Clearly, the Ancient of Days is Father 
God. The identity of the “one like a son of man” is not so clear. “The list of potential 
candidates put forth by scholars includes a Davidic king, a priestly figure, the high priest, 
the angel Michael, the angel Gabriel, the nation of Israel, the righteous remnant of Israel, 
the angelic host, or even the Messiah.”*’’ I will not discuss the pros and cons of each 
option, but simply offer my opinion. The “one like a son of man” is Jesus Christ. He fits 
the description best — a divine figure that will be worshiped by all the nations. Jesus 
himself appears to take this position.*’* 


?76 Tsaiah had a vision of God in his temple (Isa. 6:1-5). However, John says that Isaiah saw Jesus’ glory 


(John 12:41). This makes sense, for the figure may be understood as God (displayed in the Son) or the Son 
(displaying the glory of God). 

°77 4 E, Hill, “Daniel,” REBC, Vol. 8 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2008), p. 140. 

°78 This figure is most likely Jesus Christ for several reasons. (1) This figure comes “with the clouds of 
heaven” (Dan. 7:13), and clouds are often associated with the divine presence. (2) The nations will worship 
this figure (7:14, NIV). (3) Jesus refers to himself as the Son of Man (Mark 14:61-62). See S. R. Miller, 
Daniel, NAC, Vol. 18 (Nashville: B & H Publishing Group, 1994), pp. 207-209. 
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Daniel’s vision presents a problem. This vision shows two divine figures at the 
same time, each in human form. To actually see the Father and the Son separately, as two 
distinct figures, is bitheism (i.e., two gods). So, where do we go from here? Let’s begin 
by describing the nature of a vision. 

All visions originate from the same place — the Father. In regard to visions of the 
future, this is necessary, for only the Father has all future information. Earlier, I 
discussed how the Father presents future information. He draws upon his present 
knowledge of a future event, and packages it into a time-based form’? The same 
dynamic applies to a vision. A vision of the future is packaged information that is 
delivered to the human mind in moving pictures. Since the Father’s present knowledge of 
the future stems from actual experience in time, it is certain knowledge. Thus a vision of 
the future is grounded in fact. 

While a vision of the future is trustworthy, it can be presented in a number of 
ways. The Father makes a vision that suites his purpose. There is a great deal of 
flexibility here. The Father can describe a future reality with symbols, while maintaining 
the central meaning of the event. He can use things or animals to convey truth. Scenes 
from different time periods can be strung together, one after the other. A location can be 
shown from any angle, along with interactive features, like an angelic guide. The vision 
can be a mixture of literal and non- literal imagery. Sound may be included. The Father is 
like a movie editor, presenting the material as he sees fit. 

The vision is presented to the recipient in accord with the pattern of the 
ontological order: from the Father, through the Son, and by the Spirit. This should not be 
surprising, for this is the way God performs all his works. The Son mediates the vision, 
and the Spirit delivers the vision. The Spirit also ensures the vision is received and 
understood properly. In this sense, the vision may be rightly called a “message” from the 
Lord. Having outlined the basics of a vision, let’s turn to Daniel’s vision and provide an 
explanation of what he sees. 

Daniel’s vision is a vision of the future. He sees Jesus Christ receive universal 
dominion from Father God. The Son of Man is given an eternal kingdom, a kingdom he 
will share with believers. John sees a similar vision (Rev. 5p) He sees the Lamb take 
a scroll out of the right hand of “Him who sat on the throne” (i.e., God). Both of these 
visions originate with the Father. They are based on the Father’s present knowledge of 
the future. Each vision shows a future exchange “within” the trinity, which is not visible 
to the human eye. In each case, God uses mental imagery to communicate an unseeable 
event in an understandable way. 

As discussed earlier, the “divine” figure in heaven may be seen in two ways, 
depending on one’s focus. This figure may be seen as God, that is, an image of God 
displayed in the incarnate Christ. Or he may be seen as Jesus Christ, that is, an image of 
the incarnate Christ displaying the glory of God. This is also how the Father and the Son 
appear to Daniel and John in their visions. The Father crafted both visions using images 
of the Father and the Son that reflect how they actually appear in heaven after Christ’s 
resurrection. But unlike heaven, where the figure is seen as one of two images, the vision 
presents both images separately, interacting with one another. Naturally, the written 


279 See chapter IV, section A for an explanation of this concept. 


ann Possibly Stephen’s vision includes the Son of Man and God (Acts 7:56). 
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description of a figure may vary from one author to the next, due to external factors, such 
as the author’s visual interest and writing style. This does not negate the veracity of the 
description, but makes it personal. 

Daniel’s description of his vision is an honest account of what he sees — Father 
God giving universal dominion to Jesus Christ. He refers to the Father and the Son in 
ways that are both accurate and relevant. God displayed by the incarnate Christ is the 
Ancient of Days, and the incarnate Christ displaying the glory of God is the Son of Man 
coming on the clouds of heaven. 

It is significant that these visions show the Father and Son in this way. The Father 
displayed by the Son. The Son displaying the glory of God. Each person is seen in 
relation to the other. Daniel and John never see the Father or Son independently. Two 
Gods are not seen, but the same God is seen in two different ways. Thus the bitheism 
implied by these passages is avoided. The Father and the Son are shown in a way that 
upholds Jewish monotheism. 


G. Worshiping God 


Worship is the terminus of theology.**! It is the endgame. It speaks volumes about 
the true nature of a theological system. The orthodox solution says the Father may be 
worshiped in heaven, while the Son is worshiped on earth. This is okay because 
worshiping the Father as God and the Son as God is worshiping the same God. God is 
three persons of one essence. The undeniable scandal of this theory is clear. There are 
three objects of worship: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Worshiping more than one person 
is polytheism. Moreover, orthodox theology defines God as a single being with three 
personalities. Worshiping this God — a man-made concept of God — 1s idolatry. Orthodox 
worship ends in one of two places: polytheism or idolatry. This criticism against orthodox 
Christianity is an old one. It is true to anyone who is an objective observer. Theological 
blinders have led orthodoxy down the wrong path. Orthodoxy rejects biblical worship. 
The object of biblical worship is one person. Biblical worship is the worship of the one 
true God called Father. 

The proposed solution advances the idea that the one true God, the Father, is 
worshiped in the Son and by the Spirit. How does this theory play out in heaven and on 
earth? First off, I would like to reiterate the biblical position, that is, one person receives 
worship. There is only one God, and he alone is worthy of worship and praise. This is 
how it has always been and how it will always be. There is no exception to the rule. This 
is exactly what is going on in heaven. The Father is worshiped in the Son and by the 
Spirit. At the present time, Jesus Christ is on the throne, appearing in human form, 
displaying the full radiance of God’s glory (cf. Heb. 1:3). He presents Father God in 
unfettered splendor and majesty. 

But what does worship in heaven look like when the Son is on earth, as the 
preincarnate Christ or the incarnate Christ? Some things don’t change. Father God is the 
sole object of worship. And he is worshiped in the Son and by the Spirit. The dynamics 
of worship remain unchanged. Heavenly worship is always directed towards the Son, 


°8! While worship may be understood in many different ways, my focus here is on the object and direction 


of heavenly worship. 
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wherever he may be. When the Son is in heaven, worship in heaven is directed towards 
him in heaven. When the Son is on earth, worship in heaven is directed towards him on 
earth. In short, worship is always directed towards the Son, for when you worship the 
Father in the Son, you worship the one true God. The residents of heaven always worship 
towards the sacred “place” (the Son) where God is found. In the shepherd’s field, angels 
praised God at Christ’s arrival, showing us the direction of heavenly worship (Luke 2:1). 
The object of worship is the same, but the direction of worship can change. God’s throne 
in heaven may be vacant for a time. 

This position has profound implications. The residents of heaven worshiped God 
in the preincarnate Christ, while he was on earth as the angel of the Lord. The fact that 
Joshua fell down in reverence before this figure is consistent with what was going on in 
heaven (Josh. 5:14-15). Likewise, the residents of heaven worshiped God in the incarnate 
Christ, while he was on earth, during each stage of his life — in a womb, in a manger, in 
the wilderness, by a sea, in a synagogue, at the temple, and on a cross. The people of the 
earth saw a human being like themselves. The hosts of heaven saw the divine presence in 
sacred space, the center of worship. A village carpenter making a yoke, with the glory of 
God on display — veiled to us but seen from above. God in Christ was at work restoring 
his world from below. Angels watched this drama unfold, praising God each step of the 
way (cf. 1 Cor. 4:9). 

This raises a startling possibility. Jesus’ obedience/integrity determined the future 
of heavenly worship. If Jesus committed a sin, and consequently was not raised from the 
dead, the “place” of worship would be unclean, needing purification. Heavenly worship 
loses its direction. Heavenly praise goes silent. God’s rescue mission had a lot on the 
line; it was a show of extravagant love. 

In the Old Testament, God instructed the children of Israel how to build a worship 
center, and directed them how to conduct proper worship, pleasing to him. This was a 
copy of heavenly realities (Heb. 8:5). But when the Son became incarnate, the game 
changed. The copy became obsolete. Worship is no longer like in heaven. We are to 
worship as in heaven, in spirit and truth (John 4:23). The Son brought God to us, 
manifesting God in himself, his flesh. All those who worshiped Jesus on earth — the wise 
men (Matt. 2:11), a healed blind man (John 9:38), the disciples (Matt. 14:33; 28:17), and 
women at the tomb (28:9) — were simply joining in the ongoing worship of heaven. When 
we worship God in Christ by the Spirit, we too join the heavenly choir, praising the one 
true God together, as one family. 


Reflection 


Has anyone actually seen the face of God??*” The answer to this question is not 
straightforward. Adam hid himself from the “face of God” (Gen. 3:8).7*° But this appears 
to be a metaphorical way of saying that he hid himself from the immediate presence of 
God.”** Jacob said he saw God face to face: "So Jacob called the place Peniel, saying, ‘It 
is because I saw God face to face, and yet my life was spared.’” (32:30, NIV). But the 


°8? Of course, this question assumes that God has a face to see. In reality, he may or may not have a human 


face. This is a debated issue. 
°83 The “face of God” is a literal interpretation of the Hebrew text. 
BONY. Dyrness, Themes in Old Testament Theology, p. 42. 
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figure he encountered is called a “man” (v. 24) and an “angel” (Hos. 12:4). Moses spoke 
with God face to face, as a man speaks to his friend (Exod. 33.11).7°° But Moses also 
wrote no one can see God and live (v. 20). So he is only allowed to see the back of God 
(v. 23). Jesus reinforces the idea that no one has seen God: “No man has seen God at any 
time” (John 1:18). I suspect that any “divine” figure that Adam, Jacob, and Moses saw 
was the preincarnate Christ, as the angel of the Lord. What about angels? Have they seen 
the face of God? Jesus said that some angels in heaven “see the face of his Father” (Matt. 
18:10). Most Bible scholars believe that Jesus is using picturesque language. He is 
simply saying that some angels have special access to the presence of God.?*° Other 
factors make a direct sighting of God unlikely: God is invisible (Col 1:15; 1 Tim. 1:17), 
and lives in unapproachable light (1 Tim. 6:16). 

Has anyone seen the face of God? The biblical answer appears to be no. My 
answer is no as well. No created being — man or angel — has seen the face of God. Only 
the Son has seen God directly John 1:18; 6:46). This remains true in the future. The 
Bible says the righteous will see God face to face in heaven (1 Cor. 13:12; Rev 22:4). 
Most likely, this alludes to the glory of God in the face of Christ, and to an intimacy with 
the Father found only in the Son.** 


°85 Numbers 12:8 says that God spoke to Moses “mouth to mouth.” Since two different expressions are 
used to describe the same thing, these expressions should not be taken literally. More than likely, both 
expressions are intended to convey the idea of unique intimacy. 

°8° William Barclay writes, “To say that these angels behold the face of God in heaven means that they 
always have the right of direct access to God. The picture is of a great royal court where only the most 
favoured courtiers and ministers and officials have direct access to the king.” W. Barclay, The Gospel of 
Matthew, DSB, Vol. 2, Rev. ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1975), pp. 180-181. 

°87 The proposed solution is clear on this matter. Of the three members of the trinity, the Son alone acquired 
a human form with a face. The Son acquired an incorporeal, human-like “body” at the creation event (Gen. 
1:1), and a corporal, human body at the incarnation. Thus the face of the Son has always been and will 
always be the face of God. 
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V. APOLOGETICS 


In The Incarnate Christ, | developed a theory of the trinity and a one-nature 
theory of the incarnate Christ. I also compared and contrasted the proposed one-nature 
theory with the orthodox two-nature theory. In the end, I left it up to the reader to decide 
which solution is “better” based on how each solution interprets biblical passages relating 
to the incarnate Christ’s knowledge. In this chapter, I will take a more apologetic 
approach, showing that the proposed solution is grounded in the right worldview, chooses 
the right path of theological development, selects the right test criteria for system 
evaluation, and affirms all the biblical categories that describe Jesus. I will end with my 
thoughts on anti-Semitism and the creeds. 


A. The Right Worldview 


The proposed one-nature theory is grounded in a Hebrew worldview, while the 
orthodox two-nature theory is rooted in a Greek worldview. My goal in this section is to 
explain why the Hebrew worldview is preferred over the Greek worldview when it comes 
to interpreting the biblical evidence about God. 


1. Hebrew Worldview 


The proposed solution was consciously centered on a Hebrew worldview. When I 
say “Hebrew worldview,” I am referring to a Hebrew way of thinking about God.*** To 
the Hebrew mind, God is understood through revelation given by God to his prophets. 
Thus God is not what we imagine him to be, but what he has revealed himself to be. To 
the Hebrew mind, the goal is not to define God’s inner being. Instead, the goal is to know 
the revealed God and worship him appropriately, as individuals and a faith community. 
God has revealed his oneness and character to his people in actual historical events. In 
regard to oneness, the Hebrew mind is thoroughly committed to Jewish monotheism, that 
is, the belief in one true God. This is God’s fundamental revelation of himself to his 
chosen people. This is how God is and will always be to the faithful Jew. To the Hebrew 
mind, Jewish monotheism is not negotiable. It is a fact that does not change under any 
and all circumstances. 

While adopting a Hebrew worldview, I nonetheless define Jewish monotheism in 
a particular way, a way in keeping with the words of Jesus: the Father is the one true 
God.**? Jesus did not change the God, but he shifted the emphasis in a more intimate 
direction. The fatherhood of God is clear but rare in the Old Testament. God is called 
Father only 15 times in the first 39 books of the Bible.*”° Conversely, the fatherhood of 
God is central to Jesus’ understanding of God. He addressed God as Father 65 times in 
the Synoptic Gospels and over 100 times in John. °°! Jesus believed in and taught about a 
God called Father, and he expected his followers to do likewise. Jesus’ monotheism is 
Jewish monotheism for the kingdom age. 


°88 This discussion is limited to theology proper, i.e., the study of God. Other Jewish concerns such as the 


observance of feasts (sacred festivals) and dietary laws are not included. 

ae Obviously, my Christian faith is in play here. I believe that Jesus’ opinion is the standard of truth, and 
his interpretation of his faith is the ideal imp lied in the Je wish religion. 

290 RH. Stein, “Fatherhood of God,” EDBT, p. 247. 

*" Thid. 
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2. Greek Worldview 


The orthodox solution, which was developed by third and fourth century 
“Western thinking” theologians, is centered on a Greek worldview. The Greek way of 
perceiving reality is shaped by Greek philosophy. The Greek mind seeks to understand 
God through learning and logic. The Greek mind is not committed to Jewish 
monotheism. Jewish monotheism is a revelation of God given to the Jewish people, but it 
is not necessarily the final word on God proper. Thus the “Jewish” form of monotheism 
is subject to modification or replacement as need be. The Greek mind is open to the 
possibility that philosophical ideas and terminology can help “fill in the gaps” left behind 
by biblical revelation. The Greek mind also believes that it is possible to define the inner 
being of God, at least as far as language and human weakness will allow. As history has 
shown, the early-church theologians began with the deity of Jesus, and then sought to 
define God in light of this revelation.*”* This approach is not a possibility for a Jew, for 
Jewish monotheism is an unalterable fact firmly established by earlier revelation passed 
down from their ancestors. 

Why did so many great Christian theologians — Augustine, Luther, and Calvin to 
name a few — accept the orthodox doctrine of the trinity and the two-nature theory as the 
best solution? The answer has two parts. First, they all consciously or unconsciously 
rejected Jewish monotheism. Conscious rejection is to knowingly reject Jewish 
monotheism, while unconscious rejection is to overlook Jewish monotheism. Either way, 
Jewish monotheism is not the solution. The rejection of a God called Father opens the 
door to other possibilities. Second, they all embraced the Greek paradigm and its 
metaphysical approach to being. They accepted, to a greater or lesser extent, the idea that 
one can define the inner being of God. With this mindset, a God of one substance and 
three persons (or modes of being) is a reasonable extension of the biblical revelation. 
And, as I will show in the next two sections, this path leads directly to the two-nature 
theory, and to the conclusion that Jesus must be fully God and fully man to be qualified 
to perform his redemptive work. 


3. Conclusion 


The majority of the early-church theologians rejected Jewish monotheism and 
embraced the Greek paradigm. This approach had a profound impact on the future of 
Christology. It opened up new possibilities to explore and debate. As theological 
development moved along, it worked its way to a reasonable and logical conclusion: the 
orthodox trinity and two-nature theory. This position also presents a lucid critique of 
other solutions. Non-orthodox solutions fall into the camp of one of six early-church 
heresies. Millard Erickson writes, 


There are basically six [heresies], all of which appeared within the first four Christian centuries. 
They either deny the genuineness (Ebionism) or the completeness (Arianism) of Jesus’ deity, deny 
the genuineness (Docetism) or the completeness (Apollinarianism) of his humanity, divide his 


°°? Alister McGrath says that the deity of Christ led to the doctrine of the Trinity: “Thus the recognition that 


Jesus is God immediately modifies any view of God which is incapable of coping with this insight. The 
history of the development of Christian doctrine shows this pattern clearly: Once the full divinity of Jesus 
Christ was accepted as normative in the fourth century, the process of re-thinking the doctrine of God 
began in earnest. The culmination of this process is the doctrine of the Trinity.” A. E. McGrath, Studies in 
Doctrine (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1992), p. 343. 
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person (Nestorianism), or confuse his natures (Eutychianism). All departures from the orthodox 
doctrine of the person of Christ are simply variations of one of these heresies.””* 


All this makes sense if you embrace the Greek paradigm. Within the confines of 
the Greek paradigm, it is not surprising that the orthodox two-nature theory won the day 
and all alternatives were rejected because they did not meet the fully God and fully man 
criteria of orthodoxy.7?* However, I also believe that the Greek paradigm is not the proper 
lens through which to view and interpret the biblical evidence about God. For, unlike 
Christian theologians who believe that a God of one substance and three persons is a 
reasonable step forward in theological development, I believe it is a wishful leap to a 
ledge that is far out of reach. Jewish monotheism is the mooring that securely holds 
theology in the harbor of biblical revelation. Once cut loose from Jewish monotheism, 
theological development will drift in the murky sea of man-made philosophy. The end 
result is contradiction and confusion. 

The word substance (Gk. hupostasis) is a legitimate word found in the Bible (e.g., 
Heb. 1:3; 11:1). But when the early-church theologians used this word to describe God, 
they relied on sources outside the Bible for direction and meaning. In trinitarian dialogue, 
substance (Gk. ousia) is an individual being of a particular kind. There is no doubt that 
Aristotle’s conceptual framework and language shaped the Christian use of the word 
substance.””° To borrow such ideas ftom philosophy and define God’s inner being as such 
is to submit to captivity through “hollow and deceptive philosophy,” something Paul 
warned us about (Col. 2:8, NIV). 

When it comes to God proper, the Hebrew paradigm is the only valid context to 
understand him, for it is the context in which the God of the Bible revealed himself. And 
within this context, God is revealed as Father. To redefine this God as a theological 
construct centered on philosophy is to create a god — a golden calf — and to worship this 
god is idolatry.7”° To avoid this conclusion, we should be as committed to Jewish 
monotheism as Jesus and his disciples. 


B. The Right Path 


The proposed solution and the orthodox solution are firmly planted in different 
worldviews. Their respective worldview affects where each solution begins, greatly 
influencing a critical decision that is made early in theological development. This 
“decision” determines a direction and ultimately the destination of each quest to define 
the person of Christ. This decision is the rudder that steers the ship. In this section, I will 
show that the proposed solution begins in the right place, goes in the right direction, and 
arrives at the right destination. 


293 MJ. Erickson, Christian Theology, p. 755. 

294 Phionism is an early form of Jewish Christianity that views Jesus as a human being. It is outside the 
Greek paradigm. Thus judging it within the Greek paradigm and by the fully God and fully man criteria of 
the orthodox solution is unfair. On the other hand, Ebionism has its shortcomings when seen in light of all 
the biblical evidence about Jesus. For example, it fails to adequately account for biblical passages that 
ascribe divine names and worship to him. 

2°5 See G. T. Burke, “Substance,” EDT, p. 1154. 

°°6 AW. Tozer states that idolatry is based on wrong ideas about God: “Wrong ideas about God are not 
only the fountain from which the polluted waters of idolatry flow; they are themselves idolatrous. The 
idolater simply imagines things about God and acts as if they were true.” A. W. Tozer, The Knowledge of 
the Holy, p.4. 
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1. Decision of the Quest 


Christian theologians of the early church saw the deity of Jesus Christ throughout 
the New Testament, and this observation raised a thorny problem. The deity of the Father 
and the deity of the Son conflict with the existing idea of monotheism: there is only one 
God. To resolve this problem, they chose to begin with the “how” question: how is God 
defined? This question was the beginning of a long journey over many years to define the 
mner being of God. Orthodox Christian theologians used the biblical data as the building 
blocks of their theory, but they also borrowed from philosophy. They eventually 
concluded that God is three persons (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) of one substance (a 
single, unitary essence). The decision to use the word substance makes sense in light of 
their background. They came from an environment saturated in Greek thought, an 
environment where speculation in metaphysical matters was commonplace. It was natural 
to use familiar terminology and ideas. 

In addition to the concept of God as trinity, the early-church theologians believed 
that God is understood by his attributes. God’s attributes “are essential characteristics of 
the divine being.””°’ Divine attributes are qualities that define God as God. “Without 
these qualities God would not be what he is — God.””?* Typical attributes of God are 
omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence. Clearly, this position affects Christology. 
Since each person of the trinity is fully God in every way, it follows that Jesus has a 
divine nature with all divine attributes. 

The proposed solution does not begin with the “how” question. It is not a quest to 
define the inner being of God. Instead, I chose to begin with the “where” question: where 
is God found? This is clearly a biblical starting point. It is well grounded in Old 
Testament Scripture. The Old Testament places a great deal of importance and emphasis 
on where God is found. God is in the wilderness. God is on the mountain. God is in the 
burning bush. God is in the tabernacle. God is in the temple. Sure, the Old Testament 
writers believed that God is everywhere. But they also believed that God’s special 
presence is located somewhere, and this somewhere is the best place to meet with him. 
The New Testament continues this theme. In fact, it is central. The New Testament shows 
where the perfect manifestation of God’s presence may be found: God is in Christ. The 
various locations of the past are superseded by a final location. In Christ is the fullest and 
finest revelation of God possible. Thus the proposed solution begins with a major the me 
in the Old and New Testament. 


2. Direction of the Quest 


Orthodox theologians of the early church defined God as three persons of one 
substance. This concept of God is the product of New Testament insight and philosophy. 
With the true nature of God exposed for all to see, the light has been switched on to 
reveal what was unknown to the people of the old covenant. The one true God of the Old 
Testament is in fact a single being with three personalities — Father, Son, and Holy Sprrit. 
Thus the authors of the orthodox solution moved in a “backward” direction. They 
redefined God, and read their concept of God back into the Old Testament. The end result 
was a new form of monotheism. 


°°7 GR. Lewis, “God, Attributes of,” EDT, p. 492. 
298 Thid. 
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You can address the “where” question without creating a new form of 
monotheism. This is the approach I took. I believe that the monotheism of the Old 
Testament was adopted by the writers of the New Testament. This is a solid position. 
Most of the New Testament writers were Jews, and their creed was etched in their minds 
since childhood: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one.” (Deut. 6:4, NIV). 
This passage is “Jewish monotheism” in a nutshell, that is, the belief in one true God. 
And this God is revealed as a personal being called Father, with one mind, one will, and 
one emotional center. No Jew in the first century would have questioned this. To all Jews, 
both then and now, Jewish monotheism is not negotiable; and I believe they are right. I 
constructed a theory of the trinity and the person of Christ without sacrificing this truth. 
In the end, I believe that I too produced a theory of the trinity that switched on the light 
and revealed truth hidden in ages past, but I did so by moving ina “forward” direction. I 
adopted a concept of God that is taught in the Old Testament and professed by all first- 
century Jews, and I built upon this belief. 


3. Destination of the Quest 


Orthodox theologians of the early church began with the “how” question; and this 
decision ultimately determined the destination. The new trinitarian concept of God had a 
direct impact on Christology. This position holds that Jesus has a divine nature and divine 
attributes. If this is so, how can this Jesus be squared with the all-to-human Jesus found in 
the New Testament? After a great deal of theological debate, the majority of early-church 
theologians answered this question by addition: Jesus assumed a physical body and an 
impersonal human nature at the incarnation. Thus Jesus is a single person with two 
natures, one human and the other divine. Admittedly, if you begin with the “how” 
question concerning God, the orthodox two-nature theory is a reasonable conclusion. But 
this solution comes with a price; it sets deity against humanity, casting them in mutually 
exclusive categories. The God-man has conflicting attributes — he is short on knowledge 
yet all-knowing, limited in power yet all-powerful, localized in presence yet present 
everywhere, and so forth. 

I did not choose to answer the “how” question concerning God, and therefore I 
was not led to the conclusion that Christ has two natures. Instead, I adopted the Jewish 
concept of God and set out to find him. The teachings of Jesus and Paul led me to the 
same place: God is in Christ. This does not mean that I did not answer a “how” question. 
I did. Central to this quest is the question “How can Jesus fully display God?” To answer 
this question, I developed a one-nature theory of the incarnate Christ. This Jesus has a 
divine personality, which can express the Father’s character and love perfectly. This 
Jesus manifests the fullness of God’s presence. It is important to keep the primary thing 
primary. It is necessary that there is one God and Jesus perfectly manifests him. It is up 
for debate exactly how Jesus does it. The proposed solution affirms the primary thing, 
and offers a reasonable explanation how it is so. 


4. Conclusion 


The concept of God is the centerpiece of any religion. In fact, it defines a religion. 
To change the God is to change the religion. Orthodox Christians of the early church 
chose to begin with the “how” question: how is God defined? This choice led to a new 
concept of God: God is three persons of one substance. When the existing “Jewish” 
concept of God was replaced with a trinitarian concept of God, the chord that links 
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Christianity to its past was severed. A new religion was born. This quest ends at a place 
called Replacement. On the other hand, I chose to begin with the “where” question: 
where is God found? The proposed solution begins with the existing concept of God. I 
embraced the concept of God that was the norm for all first-century Jews, and sought to 
understand the person of Christ in this light. The chord that links Christianity to its past is 
in place and holding strong. Yet, the old faith is renewed and clarified. This quest ends at 
a place called Fulfillment. 

The New Testament was written in Greek, but it is not about a Greek messiah or 
penned by Greek philosophers. To interpret the divine names and works ascribed to Jesus 
as statements about his own deity — who he is in and of himself — is to throw the New 
Testament context out the window. Jesus and Paul were thoroughly Jewish in thought and 
deed. Anything they said about God must be consistent with the first-century Jewish 
context and in line with the primary purpose of the Old Testament, that is, the declaration 
of the one true God, Creator of heaven and earth. When Philip asked Jesus to show them 
the Father (i.e., God), Jesus said, “Anyone who has seen me has seen the Father” (John 
14:9, NIV). Jesus was not dabbling in Greek metaphysics, and Philip wasn’t interested in 
such things. Every devout Jew longs to be with God like an expectant bride, and Jesus 
meets this need. Jesus points Philip to the perfect tabernacle where the full manifestation 
of the Father’s presence may be found. “For in Christ all the fullness of the Deity lives in 
bodily form” (Col. 2:9, NIV). 


C. The Right Test Criteria 


Orthodox theologians of the fourth century rejected Apollinarius’ Word-flesh 
Christology on soteriological grounds: his Jesus did not assume a whole human nature, 
and assuming a whole human nature is essential to his redemptive work. Some may levy 
the same criticism against the proposed one-nature theory. In this section, I will offer a 
critique of this criticism, showing that it is not an objective standard by which to judge 
the proposed solution. I will also show that this study employs an objective standard that 
tests all solutions fairly. 


1. Orthodox Position Defined 


Christian theologians of the early church defended the orthodox two-nature theory 
on soteriological grounds. Their defense is summed up by two “axioms,” which are 
explained in the following quotes: 


1. “A principle developed to express this soteriological axiom was captured in the 
famous phrase of Gregory of Nazianzus, “What has not been assumed cannot be 
restored; it is what is united with God that is saved.’ Apollinarianism was rejected 
because the human nature of man was not adequately represented. The contention 
of orthodoxy was that unless Jesus is fully man, man cannot be saved. So the first 
axiom in interpreting Christology is this: Only that which God became is saved. 
Any theory of the Incarnation that denies this soteriological axiom had to be 
judged faulty.”?”° 


°°9 AF. Johnson and R. E. Webber, What Christians Believe, p. 130. 
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2. “A second axiom was set forth to refute the error of Eusthasius. The first axiom 
that refuted Apollinarianism stated only that which is assumed is saved. The 
second axiom used to refute Eusthasius is that only God can save. Both 


Apollinarius and Eusthasius failed to affirm the fullness of both natures present in 


Jesus. Consequently, both views were rejected.” °°° 


2. Orthodox Position Explained 


Orthodox theologians of the early church did not attempt to define Jesus while 
holding to Jewish monotheism, that is, the belief in one true God called Father. Instead, 
they rejected Jewish monotheism and set out in a different direction. Passages that refer 
to Jesus as God were interpreted as Jesus is God in and of himself. In addition, orthodox 
Christian theologians believe that God is a divine being known by his divine attributes. 
Thus “Jesus is God” means that he has a divine nature with divine attributes. Naturally, 
his divine nature presents a problem: how can this Jesus, with a divine nature and all 
divine attributes, be squared with the all-to-human Jesus found in the New Testament? 
After all, a God who is omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient has little in common 
with finite and frail humanity. Their solution was to assign Jesus a human nature, which 
he assumed at the incarnation. 

This theory dovetails into the two axioms stated earlier. Jesus must be fully God, 
for only God can save. Fully God is understood as a divine nature with all divine 
attributes. And Jesus must be fully man, for only that which he became can be saved. 
Fully man is understood as a physical body and a human nature with all human attributes. 
Thus Jesus must be fully God and fully man to perform his redemptive work.*°! The 
underlying logic of this argument is as follows: 


Reject Jewish monotheism 
The biblical evidence says that Jesus is God 
Jesus is God means that he has a divine nature with all divine attributes 


Sie ee 


Jesus became a human being at the incarnation, acquiring a physical body and a 
human nature with all human attributes 

5. Jesus must have a complete divine nature for only God can save, and a complete 
human nature for only that which he became can be saved 


For the early-church theologians, point 5 was not only used to defend the 
orthodox two-nature theory, but the standard by which to judge other theories as well. 
Any theory that proposed a Jesus who did not have a complete divine nature (fully God) 
and a complete human nature (fully man) was rejected, for sucha Jesus was not qualified 
to perform his redemptive work. This logic works well if all parties in the debate adhere 


3 Thid., p. 131. 

3°! John Walvoord explains why the two natures of Christ are necessary for his redemptive work: “[T Jhe act 
of redemption in which Christ offered Himself a sacrifice for sin was an act of His whole person. It was 
traceable to both natures, not to the human nature alone nor to the divine. As Man Christ could die, but only 
as God could His death have infinite value sufficient to provide redemption for the sins of the whole world. 
Thus the human blood of Christ has eternal and infinite value because it was shed as part of the divine- 
human Person.” J. Walvoord, Jesus Christ Our Lord, p. 120. 
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to a Greek worldview, and such was the case in the early church when Christological 
matters were debated by Gentile theologians. 


3. Orthodox Position Critiqued 


Christian theologians of the early church defended the orthodox two-nature theory 
on soteriological grounds. Their defense is made up of two “axioms,” which can be 
boiled down to the following statement: only a Jesus witha complete divine nature and a 
complete human nature is qualified to perform his redemptive work. These axioms were 
also used to judge other theories. On the surface, this appears to be a strong argument. 
But upon closer examination, this defense has an inherent weakness: the axioms 
themselves are the outgrowth of theological development grounded in a Greek 
worldview. While both axioms together may be a good standard to judge other theories 
grounded in a Greek worldview, they are not an objective standard to judge the proposed 
solution, which is grounded in a Hebrew worldview, resting on the bedrock of the Jewish 
faith: Jewish monotheism. Simply put, the first point of the orthodox argument — reject 
Jewish monotheism — is not a possibility within a Jewish context. To the Hebrew mind, 
Jewish monotheism is not negotiable. It is a fact that does not change under any and all 
circumstances. Thus the points that follow (2 through 5) are not possibilities as well. 
Consequently, when these axioms are used to judge the proposed solution, they are not 
testing the veracity of the proposed solution. The proposed solution is rejected because it 
is not the orthodox solution. 

To be an objective standard, the test criteria should not stem from any one of the 
theories being tested. In my opinion, the Bible itself provides the best test criteria, for it is 
the standard of truth for all theories.°°* In The Incarnate Christ, the orthodox two-nature 
theory and the proposed one-nature theory were both evaluated on how they interpreted 
biblical passages that relate to Christ’s knowledge. Thus both systems were evaluated by 
fair and objective test criteria. 


4. Conclusion 


The integration of Christology and soteriology is important. Any credible theory 
of the person of Christ must be in line with the work of Christ. When it comes to Jesus’ 
redemptive work, the proposed one-nature theory fits the biblical data well. God sent his 
Son to earth to redeem humanity through sacrifice, by the shedding of blood, that is, 
death. To do so, the Son needed to be a human being, placed under the Law, and sinless 
in regard to all the applicable stipulations of the Law. Jesus met these requirements, and 
thus became an acceptable sacrifice before God. And by repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ, one appropriates the benefits of his sacrifice, both forgiveness of sins and right 
relationship with God. This is the picture of incarnation and salvation described in the 
Bible and affirmed in this study. 

Without diminishing the importance of Christology and soteriology and their 
relationship to each other, there is a more fundamental issue that must be addressed. In 
the final analysis, the validity of either system is determined by the monotheism question 
(point 1). If Jewish monotheism is superseded by the revelation that Jesus is God in and 
of himself, the orthodox two-nature theory is a viable solution and the proposed solution 


302 Of course, the New Testament has a context of its own, a first-century Jewish context. But the biblical 


evidence is truth in context and not the result of a man-made theory. 
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is not. On the other hand, if Jewish monotheism is a truth that carries over into the new 
dispensation unchanged, the proposed one-nature theory is a viable solution and the 
orthodox solution is not. The orthodox Christians of the early church gave their answer to 
the monotheism question — reject Jewish monotheism. I disagree. It is my contention that 
Jewish monotheism is an eternal truth, and everything Jesus said about himself and 
everything others said about him must be interpreted in this light. Jewish monotheism is 
the central message of the Old Testament, and Jesus and Paul unequivocally affirmed its 
ongoing relevance. 


D. The Right Categories 


The orthodox two-nature theory assumes that Jesus is to be defined by two 
categories — God and man. In this section, I will show that the Bible gives three 
categories that describe him. I will also show that the proposed solution affirms all three 
categories, finding true harmony between them. 


1. What the Bible Says 


The Old Testament describes a coming redeemer in various ways. The biblical 
evidence about him can be separated into three categories: human, supra-human, and 
God. The human category describes a person like us. The supra-human category marks 
him as unique. It includes things that set him apart from an ordinary human being. The 
God category covers divine names and divine presence. 


e Human -— He will be the offspring of a woman (Gen. 3:15).°”? He will enter this 
world through the birth process (Isa. 9:6). He will be a male child, a son (v. 6). He 
will be a descendant of Abraham (Gen. 22:18) and David (Jer.32:5; 33:14), from 
the tribe of Judah (Gen. 49:10). He will be a king (Jer. 23:5). He will be anointed 
for ministry (Ps. 2:2; Isa. 61:1-2). 

e Supra-human— His “origins are from ofold, from ancient times” (Mic. 5:2). He is 
“one like a son of man, coming with the clouds of heaven” (NIV); he went up to 
the “Ancient of Days” (1.e., God) to receive dominion, glory, and a kingdom 
(Dan. 7:13).°°* He has special status in the presence of God, sitting at God’s “right 
hand” (Ps. 110:1).°°° He will be born of a virgin (Isa. 7:14).°°° 


303 Genesis 3:15 is a promise that the “offspring” of the woman will crush the head of the serpent. While 
the offspring of the women is not specified in this passage, it most certainly includes her godly 
descendants, who struggle against evil throughout the years, as well as the Messiah, the one who will 
secure final victory over Satan. Thus her offspring “is both collective (cf Rom 16:20) and, in the crucial 
struggle, individual (cf Gal. 3:16), since Jesus as the last Adam summed up mankind in Himself.” D. 
Kidner, Genesis, TOTC, Vol. 1 (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity Press, 1967), p. 71. 

3°4 The one “like a son of man” clearly looks like a man, a human being. But the fact that he comes “with 
the clouds of heaven” and receives universal dominion from God indicates that he is no mere man. I believe 
that this figure is Jesus Christ. 

305 Psalms 110:1 is in a Messianic Psalm. This passage is applied to Jesus on more than one occasion (Matt. 
22:44; Mark 12:36; Luke 20:42-43; Acts 2:34-35; Heb. 1:13). “To sit at God’s right hand is symbolic of a 
position of honour and power.” T. Longman III, Psalms, TOTC, Vol. 15-16 (Downers Grove: InterVarsity 
Press, 2014), p. 382. 

3°© Tn Isaiah 7:14, the Hebrew word alma is translated “virgin” by the NASB, NIV and KJV. Some have 
opposed this translation. If Isaiah intended to mean virgin, they say, he would have used the Hebrew word 
betula (meaning “virgin”) rather than the Hebrew word alma (meaning “young woman”). After a careful 
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e God — He is called “the Lord our Righteousness” (Jer. 23:6) and “Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father” (Isa. 9:6). His arrival on earth will be the arrival of God 
(40:3), the return of the Lord to his temple (Mal. 3:1). He will be Immanuel (Isa. 
7:14), meaning “God with us” (cf: Matt. 1:23). 


The coming redeemer of the Old Testament is Jesus of Nazareth in the New 
Testament. The same Old Testament categories are found in the New Testament, but with 
greater clarity. Jesus is a human being. He is born of a woman (Gal. 4:4), a descendant of 
Abraham (3:16) and David (Matt. 21:9). He is from the tribe of Judah (Heb. 7:14). He is 
born to be king (John 18:33-37), and anointed for ministry by the Spirit of God (Luke 
4:18; Acts 10:38). Jesus is a supra-human being. He existed before his conception John 
1:1; 17:5; Col. 1:17). He is born of a virgin (Matt. 1:23), who is impregnated by the Spirit 
of God (Luke 1:35).°0” His character and conduct is flawless; he never sinned (Heb. 
4:15). He obeyed the Law to the letter (Matt. 5:17). He is called the Son of God (Matt. 
8:29; Mark 3:11; John 1:34; 11:27; 20:31), a name that underscores his unique 
relationship with Father God. He is superior to angles (Heb. 1:4-9). Jesus is also called 
God (John 1:1; 20:28; Rom. 9:5; Heb. 1:8; Titus 2:3; 2 Peter 1:1; 1 John 5:20) and Lord 
(Matt. 3:3; Heb. 1:10). He embodies God (Col. 1:19; 2:9). 


2. Putting the Pieces Together 


The proposed one-nature theory affirms the three biblical categories that describe 
Jesus, finding true harmony between them. The key to this harmony is his “divine” 
personality, the archetype of human personality. The Son’s personality enables all the 
pieces to fit together neatly. With this in mind, let’s look at how the proposed solution 
accounts for each category. 


e Human — Like all human beings, Jesus is a conditional unity of inner-man and 
outer-man. His outer-man is a real flesh and blood body, like that of any other 
man. His inner- man is a divine personality. His personality is similar to ours, with 
basic aspects in common, including the mind, the will, and the emotions. This 
similarity allowed Jesus to live life on earth like we do, experiencing the world 
around him through his five natural senses. 

e Supra-human— While Jesus’ personality is like ours, it is also uniquely set apart 
and infinitely superior to human personality. Among other things, he has the 
ability to multitask, store unlimited amounts of data, and access all stored data in 
real-time. These divine capabilities allow him to mediate divine works (creating, 
sustaining, etc.), hear all our prayers, intercede for us before God, and serve as 
jud ge at the end of the age. 


study of how these words are used in Scripture, Alec Motyer concludes that the opposite is true. He writes, 
“In the light of this there is no ground for saying that alma must mean ‘young woman’ and that betula is the 
technical word for ‘virgin’. Rather, to the contrary: Isaiah used the word which, among those available to 
him, came nearest to expressing ‘virgin birth’ and which, in the event, with linguistic propriety, 
accommodated that meaning.” See J. A. Motyer, Isaiah, TOTC, Vol. 20 (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity 
Press, 1999), pp. 78-79. 

307 Matthew 1:23 quotes Isaiah 7:14, translating the Hebrew word alma as parthenos, a Greek word 
meaning virgin. Parthenos means virgin elsewhere in the New Testament (Matt. 25:1, 7, 11; Luke 1:27; 
Acts 21:9; 1 Cor. 7:25, 28, 34, 36, 37, 38; 2 Cor. 11:2; Rev. 14:4). 
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e God — Jesus’ unique place as Mediator in the trinity and his unique personality 
allow him to manifest the fullness of Father God; and this manifestation is the 
basis for his divine identity. The Son is a vessel that is labeled with the Father’s 
divine names (God, Lord, Savior, etc.), for they accurately describe the nature of 
the content inside him. 


The proposed solution helps fill in the biblical picture, providing details on his 
natural and supernatural capabilities that enable him to perform his diverse roles and 
responsibilities as Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. It also gives a rational explanation 
for his divine identity. In this respect the proposed solution has succeeded, for it is true to 
the entire scope of biblical revelation. 


3. Conclusion 


To be biblical, it is my contention that all three categories — human, supra- human, 
and God — are necessary to accurately describe the incarnate Christ. By defining God and 
man by natures and attributes, the orthodox solution drops a category, the supra- human 
category. The supra-human data is folded into the God category. The three categories of 
the Bible become two categories in the theological system. The end result is a clash of 
two very different natures, with conflicting attributes. Conversely, the proposed Jesus 
affirms all three categories that describe him. The incarnate Christ is the son of Mary, a 
human being that experienced life and death on earth. He is a supra-human figure that 
serves as mediator between God and men. And he is God to those who “see” the glory of 
God in the face of Christ. While the three categories are distinct, they are not mutually 
exclusive. They blend together in a unique individual. Jesus Christ lived as one of us; 
therefore, he knows what we need and how we feel. Consequently, he is fully equipped to 
bring us to God and bring God to us. 


E. The Right Openness 


An argument is often presented in a progressive manner, saving the best for last. 
Here, it could be said that I saved the worst for last. The following appendix is ona 
delicate subject — the anti-Jewish bias of the early Church. The elephant in the room. 
While this is a difficult subject, it must be addressed. The anti-Jewish bias of the early 
church had an impact on the creeds of the church. 


1, Anti-Jewish Bias of the Early Church 


The creeds were hammered out in an anti-Jewish world. They germinated and 
grew in anti-Jewish soil. This is an undeniable fact. The council of Nicaea bears this out. 
This council was attended by about 300 Gentile bishops. Emperor Constantine was very 
influential at this council. He was a newly “converted” pagan who had a great deal to say 
on what went on at this council.*°° Constantine was anti-Jewish to say the least. His 
position towards the Jewish faith is seen in the following statement: “Let us then have 
nothing in common with the detestable Jewish crowd; for we have received from our 
Saviour a different way.”°”? The direction and the decisions of the council at Nicaea 


308 Historians debate whether Constantine was a converted Christian. 


30 D Schaff and H. Wallace, editors, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: Second Series, Vol. 1 (New York: 
Cosimo, 2007), p. 524. 
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followed his lead. The council separated the celebration of Jesus’ resurrection from the 
Jewish Passover. Resurrection day was named Easter (the name ofa pagan goddess). The 
council also condemned Sabbath-keeping, shifting Christian worship to Sunday (the 
name ofa pagan holiday). It was in this atmosphere that Jesus is called “very God of very 
God,” an affirmation of Jesus’ deity in a metaphysical way. The council was serious 
about rejecting everything Jewish — Jewish calendar, Jewish holidays, and Jewish 
monotheism (one true God called Father). Nicaea made it clear that Christianity is a 
Gentile religion. 

I could go on about the anti-Jewish bias in the early church, but enough has been 
said to make the case. Many good books have been written on this subject. If more 
information is needed on this matter, I suggest reading The Anguish of the Jews: Twenty- 
Three Centuries of Antisemitism by Edward Flannery. 


2. Conclusion 


I am not attempting to make a complicated matter simple. Each person at Nicaea 
had an opinion on the Jewish faith. I was not there to interview everyone present. Also, I 
am not saying that imperfect people cannot make good doctrine. The church has never 
had and never will have perfect theologians. What I am saying is that some of the 
decisions of Nicaea were clearly anti-Jewish. And Nicaea was the perfect environment to 
reject (consciously or unconsciously) Jewish monotheism, and affirm that Jesus is very 
God of very God, being one substance with the Father.*'° The anti-Jewish atmosphere of 
the early church should give every Bible believing Christian a reason to question the 
conclusions of Nicaea and later church councils. Anti-Semitism is mind poison. It hinders 
objectivity. It is a tool of the devil. 

The early-church theologians were people of their time. Gentile culture was 
decidedly anti-Jewish. It is not surprising that their doctrinal statements reflect this bias. 
The way to shed an anti-Jewish bias is to be open to Jewish thought, to read the Bible as a 
Jewish book about a Jewish Messiah, who speaks of his God — the Father. The proposed 
solution is an attempt to do so. Where my solution is lacking, I welcome constructive 
criticism. Despite its shortcomings, it nonetheless assumes the right starting point. Jewish 
monotheism is the biblical position. This has always been the Jewish position, and it 
should be the Christian position as well. 


310 Did those responsible for Jesus’ death commit deicide, i.e., kill God? This charge is a legitimate one in 


light of the creeds. But the proposed solution says no. Father God is spirit, existing outside of time. He 
cannot die. Only the Son, who acquired a physical body at the incamation and entered the human 
experience on earth, was mortal, subject to death. 
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Appendix A: Nicene Creed and Chalcedonian Creed 


The Nicene Creed (325 AD) and the Chalcedonian Creed (451 AD) are two early- 
church creeds produced by ecumenical councils. The Nicene Creed affirms the full deity 
of the Son. The Chalcedonian Creed affirms that Jesus Christ has two complete natures, 
one human and the other divine. 


Nicene Creed 


We believe in one God, the FATHER Almighty, Maker of all things visible and 
invisible. 

And in one Lord JESUS CHRIST, the Son of God, begotten of the Father the only- 
begotten; that is, of the essence of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance (OpLoovot0v) homoousia with the 
Father; by whom all things were made both in heaven and on earth; who for us men, and 
for our salvation, came down and was incarnate and was made man; he suffered, and the 
third day he rose again, ascended into heaven; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

And in the HOLY GHOST. 

But those who say:'There was a time when he was not;' and 'He was not before he 
was made;' and 'He was made out of nothing,' or 'He is of another substance’ or 'essence,' 
or "The Son of God is created,' or ‘changeable,’ or 'alterable' — they are condemned by the 
holy catholic and apostolic Church.?"! 


Chalcedonian Creed 


We, then, following the holy Fathers, all with one consent, teach men to confess 
one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also 
perfect in manhood; truly God and truly man, of a reasonable [rational] soul and body; 
consubstantial [coessential] with the Father according to the Godhead, and consubstantial 
with us according to the Manhood; in all things like unto us, without sin; begotten before 
all ages of the Father according to the Godhead, and in these latter days, for us and for 
our salvation, born of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, according to the Manhood; 
one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, 
inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; the distinction of natures being by 
no means taken away by the union, but rather the property of each nature being 
preserved, and concurring in one Person and one Subsistence, not parted or divided into 
two persons, but one and the same Son, and only begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the prophets from the beginning [have declared] concerning him, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself has taught us, and the Creed of the holy Fathers has handed down to 
us. 


31 P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, Vol. 1, pp. 28-29. 
a12 Dp: Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, Vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 
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Appendix B: The Son’s States of Existence 


; After Incarnation and : 
Before Incarnation : After Resurrection 
before Resurrection 


Incorporeal, Hu man-like Being Corporal Human Being Corporal Human Being 
e = Nonphysical body e = Physical body e = Spiritual body 

Not tainted by sin Tainted by sin Not tainted by sin 
Cannot suffer, age, or die Can suffer, age, and die Cannot suffer, age, or die 
Not under Law Under Law Not under Law 
Not able to sin Able to sin Not able to sin 
Can move between Limited to physical Can move between 
realms realm realms 


Angel of the Lord on Earth Lowly Servant on Earth Risen Lord on Earth 
e = Veiled glory e = Veiled glory e = Veiled glory 


A Divine Man in Heaven Exalted Lord in Heaven 
e Unveiled glory e §=Unveiled glory 
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Appendix C: Comparison Table 


Orthodox Solution Proposed Solution 


God A triune being who eternally exists as | The Father as the source of all things, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. the fountain of life and wisdom, and 

the chief architect who oversees all 

that takes place in creation (heaven 
and earth). 

Trinity Three persons of one substance (or | The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in a 
essence). Each person is fully God, | fixed and eternal arrangement which 
with all divine attributes. goverms their relationships with one 

another and creation. 

Omnipresence Each person of the trinity is present | The Spirit permeates all of creation, 
everywhere; and Christ was localized | while the Father and Son are located in 

null in a body while on earth (and later in | heaven (though the Son made some 
heaven). visits to earth). 

Omnipotence Each person of the trinity is all- | The Father is the source of all power, 
powerful; and Christ’s human nature | and he exercises his power through the 

ie lacked power. Son and by the Spirit. 

Omniscience Each person of the trinity is all- | The Father is omniscient, while the 
knowing; and Christ’s human nature | Son and Spirit have vast yet limited 

| lacked knowledge. knowledge. 


Person of Christ Christ has two complete natures, one | Christ has one nature, with one mind, 
human and the other divine. Each | one will, and one emotional center. 
nature has a mind, will, emotions, | His nature is similar yet superior to 
and attributes. human nature. 

Deity of Christ Christ is “very God of very God, | The identification of Christ as God is 
begotten, not made, being of one | an expression of the revelation of God 


substance with the Father.” in Christ. 
Christ’s “Sinfulness” Christ on earth was untainted by sin, | Christ on earth was tainted by sin, like 
fee ee -|| Re nanbeeetoral * \ antknnenenssuora 
Christ’s Temptations Christ suffered real temptation in his | Christ’s temptations were real; he 


human nature, but he could not sin | could have sinned (transgressed God’s 
due to the presence of his divine | Law) but chose not to. 

nature. 

The Son assumed complete humanity | The Son fully identified with humanity 
(a human nature and a physical | (a true and authentic incarnation) and 
body), for only that which he became | thus served as an acceptable substitute 
can be saved. for human beings. 

The triune God is the object of | The one true God, the Father is 
worship; and each person may be | worshiped through the Son and by the 


Work of Christ 


Worship 


worshiped as God. Spirit. 
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Appendix D: Book of Revelation Table 


The table below shows how the proposed solution is in harmony with the picture 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit found in the book of Revelation. The left 
column contains selective passages from Revelation and the right column provides 
interpretive insight from the proposed solution. It is important to reiterate from the outset 
that in heaven the trinity continues to operate according to the pattern of the ontological 
order, for this is an eternal arrangement that does not change under any and all 


circumstances. 


Revelation Passages 


“THE REVELATION of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave Him to show His bond-servant, the things 
which must shortly take place; and He sent and 
communicated it by His angel to His bond-servant 
John” (1:1). 

John was in the Spirit when he received the 
revelation (1:10; cf. 4:2). 


The Spirit delivers God’s message to the churches 
(2:7, 11, 17, 29; 3:6, 13, 22). 

God is described as follows: “And He who was 
sitting was like a jasper stone and a sardius in 
appearance; and there was a rainbow around the 
throne, like an emerald in appearance” (4:3).° 


13 


Jesus is described as follows: “and in the middle of 
the lampstands one like a son of man, clothed in a 
robe reaching to his feet, and girded across His 
breast with a golden girdle. And His head and His 
hair were white like white wool, like snow; and His 
eyes were like a flame of fire; and His feet were like 
burnished bronze, when it has been caused to glow 
in a furnace, and His voice was like the sound of 
many waters” (1:13-15). 

God is called “King of the nations” (15:3) or “King 
of the ages” (NIV). 


There is only one throne in heaven (4:2). It is called 
the throne of God (7:15; 12:5) and the throne of 
God and of the Lamb (22:1, 3).°!4 
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Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1977), p. 135. 
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Proposed Solution 


The ontological order is clearly seen here: the 
message originated with God the Father and was 
mediated through the Son. The angel is an optional 
addition to the process. 


The message from the Father and Son was delivered 
by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit also ensures that the 
message is received properly. This is how John 
received his revelation, and how the churches 
receive a word fromthe Lord. 

The focus is on the Father. This is a picture of God 
as a divine man, that is, a glimpse of God in the 
incarnate Christ. 


God is magnificent. Precious stones accurately 
describe his radiant beauty. 

The focus is on the Son. This is a picture of Jesus as 
a divine man, that is, a glimpse of the incarnate 
Christ displaying the glory of God. 


A long robe and golden girdle are the vestments of 
the high priest (Exod. 28:4; 29:5; 39:29), an 
appropriate description for one who serves as 
mediator between God and men. 


Father God, the Sovereign that oversees everything 
that happens in heaven and on earth, is King. And 
the King rules through his Son, the co-ruler. Thus 
God’s rule and throne is the Son’s rule and throne, 
and vice versa. 


According to Robert Mounce, the gems “portray in symbolic form the majesty of God, resplendent and 
clothed in unapproachable light.” R. H. Mounce, 


The Book of Revelation, NICNT (Grand Rapids: 


Jesus said that those who overcome will “sit down with Me on My throne, as I also overcame and sat 


down with My Father on His throne” (Rev. 3:21). It is difficult to picture this scene. Is the Son on two 
thrones? Are many people on the same throne? This passage is obviously metaphorical. It simply says that 
overcomers will reign with the Father and the Son (cf. 2 Tim. 2:12). 
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The Incarnate Christ 


Revelation Passages 


God is seated on the throne (7:10; 19:4; 21:5). 


The Son is seated on his Father’s throne (3:21; cf. 
7:17).°!> The Lamb is also seen standing near the 
throne (5:6). 


God is the “God and Father” of the Son (1:6). The 
Son calls God “my God” (3:2, 12). 


God is called “the Alpha and the Omega” and “who 
is and who was and who is to come, the Almighty” 
(1:8; cf. 1:4; 21:6). He is Lord God Almighty (4:8; 
11:17; 15:3; 16:7; 19:6; 21:22), Sovereign Lord 
(6:1), and Lord God (22:5). 

The Son is “the Alpha and the Omega, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end” (22:13; cf. 1:17; 
2:8). The Son is “Lord of lords and King of kings” 
(17:14; 19:16). 


The Lamb has “seven horns and seven eyes, which 
are the seven Spirits of God, sent out into all the 
earth” (5:6; cf. 1:4; 4:5). at! 


The Son searches hearts and minds (2:23). He 
knows the deeds, hard work, and perseverance of 
the people of God (2:2, 9, 13, 19; 3:1, 8, 15). 

In the New Jerusalem, “the city has no need of the 
sun or of the moon to shine upon it, for the glory of 
God has illuminated it, and its lamp is the Lamb” 
(21:23; cf. 22:5). 

God is the object of worshiped (4:10-11; 7:11; 
11:16; 14:7; 19:4, 10; 22:9). 


Worship is also “To him who sits on the throne [i.e., 
God] and to the Lamb” (5:13-14). 
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Proposed Solution 


One figure is on the throne. This figure may be seen 
as the Father displayed by the Son or the Son 
displaying the glory of God. Who one sees is the 
work of the Spirit. 


While the above is true, a vision can bend the rules 
and show two figures: Father and Son interacting 
with one another.’ '° 

Jesus said that he had a God before his death (while 
on earth), and he continues to say that he has a God 
after his resurrection (while in heaven). This is a 
clear affirmation of Jewish monotheism: the Father 
is the one true God. 

Father God is the Originator and head of the 
ontological order, and as such the owner of all 
divine names. Thus it is fitting and expected to 
apply these names to him. 


The Son perfectly manifests the presence of God. 
This is the basis for his divine identity, for deity 
“seen” in him is seamlessly identified with him and 
naturally perceived as his own. His divine names 
capture this reality. 

The Father and the Son are located in heaven. The 
Holy Spirit, who fills all of creation, serves as their 
spiritual “senses,” the way they participate in the 
affairs of everyday life. 

As the Holy Spirit learns the intimate details of 
individuals, he provides this information to the 
Father and the Son. 

The Father as Originator is the source of the glory 
(radiant light), and the Son as Mediator displays the 
glory of God. 


The one true God, the Father is the sole object of 
worship. This is consistent with first-century Jewish 
monotheism. But God is “seen” in Christ, and Christ 
is fully identified with the divine presence within 
him. Thus worshiping God in Christ and Christ as 
God are both acceptable, for the same God is the 
object of worship. 


Some passages say that the Son will sit at the right hand of God (e.g., Luke 22:69; Heb. 1:3). Are the 


Father and Son sitting side by side on the throne, each in human form? To actually see the Father and Son 
in this way is bitheism. It is better to interpret the phase “right hand of God” metaphorically, as the most 


exalted place of honor. 
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The standing Lamb took a scroll from the right hand of God (Rev. 5:7). For an explanation of this 
pass age, see the Reflection at the end of chapter IV, section F. 
The seven Spirits of God is “an illusion to the fullness of the Holy Spirit.” G. E. Ladd, A Commentary 


on the Revelation of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1972), p. 55. 
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